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PEEFACE 

Tiie following essays are intended to be of some 
practical assistance to schoolboys in their attempts 
to write English prose. They may also be found 
useful by junior college students. 'Without going 
so far as to say that, in teaching English composi- 
tion, example is better than precept, it is at least 
true that both example and precept are necessary. 
Senior college students reading for their degree must 
of course cultivate a good English style by studying 
Addison, Burke, Macaulay, and other recognised 
masters of English prose. But beginners in English 
composition are likely to despair, if they commence 
by -trying to emulate such high excellence. It is 
advisable to learn to walk before you begin to run. 
A young student of English attempting to write 
antithesis after the manner of Macaulay, or to rival 
the eloquence of Burke, is sure to produce a ridiculous 
travesty of these two great writers. It is therefore 

ix 
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necessary that he should at first direct his attention 
to simpler models, the moderate standard of which he 
may hope to reach hy steady practice in writing and 
by attention to the instruction of his teacher. It is 
to supply the want of such models that the following 
essays have been written. They lay no claim to 
originality of thought or brilliancy of expression, for 
such qualities can hardly be expected from young 
students. They are simply such commonplace re- 
marks on commonplace subjects as might present 
themselves to any intelligent boy, who took the 
trouble to think out in his own mind the subject 
aijpointed for him to write upon in the school-room 
or examination hall. 

The student who uses this book for the purpose 
of self-instruction is recommended first to select one 
of the hundred themes enumerated in the index, and 
ask himself what thoughts he has upon the subject. 
If he finds that he has plenty to write about it out of 
his own head, let him proceed to write his piece of 
composition, following the hints given in the first 
essay. If, however, his ideas upon the subject are not 
sufficient to provide material for a respectable essay, 
he should turn to the outlines given immediately 
after the index and use them as stepping-stones. The 
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it^ms in each outline will suggest ideas and n)alve the 
task of writing the essay easier. 'When the beginner 
has written as good an essay as he can, either out of 
his own head or with the assistance of the outlines, 
then, and not till then, he should read the printed 
essay on the subject he has chosen, and carefully 
compare it point by point with his own production. 




OUTLINES OF ESSAYS. 


1. Essay Writing. 

1 . Think before you -write. 

2 . Note down in a short outline what you liave to say 
on the subject, and arrange 3 'our thoughts in their natural 
order. 

3. Consider with reference to the time at yoiir disposal 
at what length you should treat each topic. 

4. Read over the essay and correct bad grammar, 
clumsy repetitions, and obscure sentences. 

2. Evils of Slavery. 

1. Slaverer perhaps once a comparative good. 

2 . Slavery in modern times — 

(a) Capture of slaves. 

(l>) Journey to the coast. 

(c) Horrors of the slave-shii). 

((?) Domestic slavery and work in the plantation. 

3. Effects of slavery — 

(a) On Masters. 

(b) On poor free men. 

3. Punctuality. 

1. Meaning of the term. 

2. The punctual school-boy. 

A 
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3. The punctual man. 

4. The unpunctual man — 

(a) Rises late. 

(b) Late for breakfast, train, office. 

(c) Annoyance caused to his employers, associates 

and family. 

(d) Likely to ruin his own prospects and may 

cause grave disasters. 


4. Knowledge is Power. 

1. Meaning of the aphorism. 

2. Illustrated by contrast between London now and in 
Caisar’s days — 

(а) Ancient Britons, how little their muscular 

strength could effect. 

(б) Modern London as it would appear to an 

ancient ^Briton. Thames Embankment, Great 
- Buildings, Bridges, Steam Ships. 

3. Superior power of civilised men due to knowledge. 
..4. What hasVbeen effected by knowledge of the mag- 
netic needle, saltpetre, dynamite, steam. 

5. It is by knowledge that man has changed the face 
of the earth. 

6. Knowledge defends herself against extinction. 


5. The Game of Cricket. 

1. Cricket ‘the national game of Englishmen all over 
the world. 

2. Cricket in India. 

3. Indian climate on the whole unfavourable to cricket. 
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4. Advantages of cricket — 

(a) Trains the mind and bod)'. 

(&) A bond of union between — 

(i) Eich and poor; 

(ii) England and the Colonies. 

(c) Its pleasantness. 

6. Letter-Writing. 

1. Letters connecting links between distant friends. 

2. Pleasure alForded by letters from absent friends. 

3. Duty of writing letters and of writing them with 
jare. 

7. Early Eising. 

1. The old habit of early rising in England contrasted 
vith the late hours now kept in London. 

2. Proverbs recognising importance of early rising. 

3. Tlie early I’iser gets a good start in his day’s work 
and can spare time for healthy recreation. 

4. Late risers spoil their health by working late at 
night. 

, \/8. Indian Mountain Scenery. 

1. The Himalayas. 

2. The Ghauts of Western India — 

(a) As seen from the Eailway, 

(i) As seen by a pedestrian. 

(c) Antiquities and fine views. 

(d) The ascent of the Duke’s Nose. . 

« 

9. Well Begun is Half Done. 

1. Difficulty of gaining self-confidence in swimming 
and other physical accomidishmcnts. 
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2. Difficulty of getting through the drudgery of the 
first elements in acquiring Icnoiyledge. 

3. Importance of a good beginning in literary composi- 
tion. Preliminary ivork in thinking out a subject, 

4. Moral application of the saying. 

10. Penny Wise Pound Foolish. 

1. Thrift sometimes requires us to spend money. 

2. Examples of the folly of curtailing necessary expen- 
diture. 

3. Cheap articles are often dear in the end, and may 
entail serious loss. 

4. Disastrous results of false economy in great matters. 

11. Choice of a Profession. 

1. In India many have their choice restricted by caste. 

2. Freedom of choice among the educated classes. 

3. Government service — 

(a) Its variety, 

(5) Its advantages and disadvantages. 

4. Laiv, medicine, business. 

5. Cannot educated men engage in agriculture and 
trade! 


12. Familiarity Breeds Contempt. 

r 

1. Meaning of the saying. 

2. How Eastern kings avoided such contempt. 

3. Loyalty to kings in distant provinces. 

4. No man a hero to his valet. 

6, Real excellence is not rendered contemptible by 
familiarity. 
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6. Application of the’sa 3 ’ing to things — 

(a) TJie sexton and dead bodies. 

(&) The inhabitants of mountains. 

(c) Familiarit}' breeds contempt of danger. 

13. History. 

1. Histor}' niahcs amends for the shortness of life. 

2. Its interest derived from the reality of its characters 
and incidents. 

3. A good historian does not confine his attention to 
kings and queens. 

4. Great practical value of liistwy, 

14. Geography. 

1. Enables our minds to transcend the limits of space. 

2. Progress of geogmphj' illustrated by comparison 
between ancient and modern maps, 

3. Natural course of geographical studj-. 

4. Advisability’ of constant reference to an atlas 
whether wo .are reading history or the daily papers. 

16. Friendship. 

1. Increases our happiness in prosperity. 

2. Diminishes our misery in adversity. 

3. Defends us against misfortune. 

4. Bad friends may work us much evil. 

16. Early Morning in a Great City. 

1. Wordsworth’s sonnet on London in the early morning. 

2. A similar scene in Bombay. 

3. The inhabitants rising for their various labours. 
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4. A few retire to rest at early morning. 

5. Some employ the early morning in exercise. 

6. They enjoy the freshness of the air and the beauty 
of their native city. 

17. The Power of Habit. 

1. Why habit is called second nature. 

2. Various illustrations of the power of habit. 

3. Importance of the power of habit in forming the 
character. 

18. Emigration. 

1. Sadness of emigrants leaving their homes. 

2. Their misery at sea. 

3. Yet they may be happier in their new home. 

4. Englishmen emigrating to the Colonies get better 
wages for themselves, and may, by going away, improve the 
condition of the labourers left at home. 

19. Effect of Wealth on National Character. 

1. Common idea that wealth impairs national character. 

2. Emigration not the effect of national wealth. 

3. Wealth sometimes leads to luxury and effeminacy 
as in Eome. 

f 

4. Athens and modern Europe prove that wealth does 
not necessaiily cause national deterioration. 

^20. Diaries. 

1. Keeping a diary a good training in method. 

2. Entries should be made at a definite hour every day. 

3. Diaries useful to consult when writing letters. 
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4. Euable us to estimate the amount of AVork done. 

5. Eecall the past to ns. 

6. Historical value of some diaries, e.g., those of Scott 
and Pepys. • 

21. Changes due to Railways, Steamships, and 
Telegraphs. 

1. They have done much to annihilate distance. 

2. Instances of the shortening of time in journeys. 

3. Increase of traA’elling brings nations into friendly 
contact Avith one another. 

4. ImproA'ed communication increases commerce and is 
a protection against famine. 

n/ 22. Indian Railways. 

1. Natural obstacles to be surmounted by Indian rail- 
ways. 

2. Strategic value of railways. 

3. Military railways useful in time of peace. 

4. Railways develop producth’c industry. 

5. Railways an^ caste. 

6. Educational value of railways. 

23. Competition. 

1. Competition increases energy. 

2. Instances from political and literary history. 

3. Competition lowers prices. 

Effect of monopoly in Indian trade. 

Good effect of competition in international eshibi- 
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24. Charity. 

1. Original meaning of the word charity. 

2. Charity in India. 

3. Even the poor can exercise this virtue. 

4. Bad results of indiscriminate charity. 

5. Limits to be observed in charity. 

6. Charity given to sufferers from some calamity that 
could not be foreseen. 

25. Cleanliness. 

1. Cleanliness next to Godliness. 

2. The law of Moses and Mahomet prescribed cleanli- 
ness as a religious duty. 

3. Cleanliness conducive to self-respect. 

4. Sanitary importance of cleanliness. 

5. Importance of an abundant water-supply. 


26. Cruelty to Animals. 

1. Benevolence forbids cruelty to animals. 

2. Defence of vivisection considered. 

3. Kindness to animals in the East, connected with the 
doctrine of Metempsychosis. 


' 27. Bravery. 

1. Various kinds of false bravery — - 

(a) That due to ignorance. 

(&) Dutch courage. 

(c) When one fear conquers another fear. 

2. Constitutional courage, example. 

3. Bravery rising superior to constitutional timidity. 

4. Eoolhardiness. 
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28. Moral Courage. 

1. Me.aning of moral courage. 

2. Distinguished from ordinary courage. 

3. Two kinds of moral courage corresponding to two 
kinds of ordinary courage. 

4. Men who can face danger may be deficient in moral 
courage. 

5. Peculiar difficulty of moral courage. 

29. An Indian Bazaar. 

1. Shops of the same kind in the same street. 

2. Prices not fixed. 

3. Consequent necessitj' of bargaining. 

4. Variety of people and costumes, 

5. .Architectural features and bright sun. 

30. Pleasures of the Country. 

1. Love of the country expressed in prose and poetry. 

2. Why. literary men love the country. 

3. Pleasure of a holiday in the country. 

4. Pleasures of the country appreciated by town people 
more than by countiy people. 

* 

Advantages of Life in Great Cities. 

1. Educational advantages — 

(o) Schools and Colleges. 

(&) Libraries. 

(c) Educational value of seeing public buildings, 
harbours, ships, etc. 

2. Temptations of great cities. 

3. Possibility of enjoying good health. 
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\/32. Disadvantages of Life in Great Cities. 

1. A lover of the country complains of — 

J (a) Want of fresh air. 

(5) Glare of the sun on houses and pavement. 

(c) Danger of being run over in the streets. 

(d) Ugly prospect of roofs and factory chimneys. 

(e) Noises of carts and steam-rollers. 

2. Some of these evils not imaginary. 

3. Smoke and want of fresh air unhealthy. 

4. Smoke a greater nuisance in Europe than in the East. 

5. Sanitation better in European cities. 

6. Want of fresh air felt most in tropical cities. 

7. Modern cities better planned and better supplied 
with water and therefore less unhealthy. 

Jzz . Libraries. 

1. Convenience of libraries especially to poor students. 

2. A library a good place for quiet study. 

3. Arrangements of the Reading Room in the British 
Museum. 

4. There should he libraries in all great cities. 

34. Honesty is the Best Policy. 

1. Honesty succeeds in the long-run. 

2. Dishonesty of students in examinations. 

3. Dishonesty in after-life. 

4. The sooner dishonesty is detected the better for the 
culprit. 

5. Even successful dishonesty is severely punished by 
conscience. 
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35. Thrift. 

1. Causes of extravagance — 

(a) Vanity. 

{b) Love of luxury. 

(c) Love of art. 

(d) Excess of liberality. 

(c) Carelessness. 

2. Iniport.nnce of thrift. 

3. Accounts should be kept. 

4. Nothing should be wasted. 

6. "We should never buy anything, however cheap, 
unless we really need it. 

G. It is not thrift to be penny wise and pound foolish. 

7. The rules of thrift secure comfort and independence. 

36. Speaking 111 of the Dead. 

1. This saying does not merely forbid slander of the 
dead. 

2. It tells us to abstain from speaking ill of the dead 
when we might do so with truth. 

3. This is the principle followed in writing epitajdis. 

4. Speaking ill of the dead seems cowardly. 

5. Ilurts the feelings of their living friends, 

6. Historians, however, must give impartial estimates 
of historical characters. 

7. The reason •why we are not bound in conversation 
to he equally impartial. 

37. The World knows Nothing of its Greatest Men. 

1. Some great men are well kuo'^vn. 

2. Other great men have lived obscure lives, 

3. Even some of those great men, who have won great 
fame are not well known, Homer and Shakespeare. 
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38. Education. 

1. ' Carlyle on the cruelty of refusing education. 

2. Comparison between an uneducated and a blind man. 

3. The educated man has a far wider mental vision. 

4. The pleasure of reading in books the thoughts of 
great men. 

^ 39. Female Education. 

1. The selfishness of refusing education to women. 

2. "Education does not interfere with household work. 

3. kledical knowledge most useful for a mother. 

4. Education makes a woman a fit companion for her 
husband, and enables her to bring up her children well. 

5. History shows that some women have high intel- 
lectual ability. 

6. Education not dangerous to health if combined with 
physical training. 

‘'^40. Moral Education. 

1. Moral education best given at home. 

2. Example better than precept. 

3. Children quick to notice ivhen you do not practise 
. what you preach. 

4. Harm done by bad servants. 

5. The schoolmaster is often regarded as an enemy by bad 
boys, and has not much leisure to give moral instruction. 

6. Little effect produced by formal lessons in morality. 
i. The schoolmaster can always do good by setting a 

good example. 

8. Intellectual education tends to produce moral im- 
provement. 
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'41. Knowledge of English. 

1. Knowledge of English gives access — 

(а) To a nohlo literature. 

(б) To the latest disco^'cries of science. 

2. English being spoken all over the world, is most 
useful to travellers. 

3. TJjc native of India derives special advantages from 
the knowledge of English, because — 

(a) English is the oilicial language of India. 

(h) Most of the foreign trade of India is with 
England. 

(c) English is becoming the common language of 
all educated natives of India. 

i . 

- 

42. The^ Advantages of a 'Visit to England. 

1. A visit t& England is the natural conclusion of an 
Indian University career. 

2. It is natural that an Indian student should wish to 
see the homes of Shakespeare, Milton, etc. 

3. English literature not perfectly comprehensible with- 
out a visit to England. 

4. English history rendered more intelligible by a visit 
to places of historic interest in England. 

5. Above all a visit to England gives an adequate idea 
of the greatness of England, which is the result of all her 
past history. 

'^3. Travelling. 

1. Travelling increased orring to the use of steam as a 
motive power. 

2. Many people nowadays take long journeys and some 
go all round the world. 
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3. Much travelling does not necessarily make a fool 
wise. 

4. Some foolish travellers try to see far too much. 

5. Others ofifensively deride what they see in foreign 
lands. 

6. A refined traveller satisfies his intellectual and 
artistic tastes and adds to his knowledge. 

44. Self-Reliance. 

1. The self-reliant can effect more than the diffident. 

2. They always come to the front in time of emergency. 

3. ‘ Confidence in oneself is the chief , nurse of magnan- 
imity.’ Historical instances. 

4. Those who have confidence in themselves gain the 
confidence of others, and thus succeed in life. 

46. Patriotism. 

, 1. Patriotism distinguished from loyalty. 

2. Conspicuous instances of patriotism — 

(a) Regulus. 

(b) Winkelried. 

(c) A Rajput. 

3. Patriotism displayed not only in war but also in 
literature and politics, and in the humblest spheres of life. 

46. Uses of Rain. 

1. Rain and sunshine ec^ually necessary. 

2. Even Egypt derives its wealth from rain. 

3. In rainy countries like England sun is most valued. 

4. The value attached to rain in dry countries illus- 
trated by a Persian story. . 

5. Anxious expectation of the rainy season in India. ' 
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6. Delightful change when the rain comes at last. 

7. The rain that falls in the monsoon stored for future 
use through the whole year. 

47. A Taste for Reading. 

1. Books are now very cheap, especiall}’^ good books. 

2. They bring us into communication with the greatest 
intellects. 

3. There are hooks to help us in every branch of study. 

4. In after-life books enable us to continue the educa- 
tion begun at school and college. 

5. Advantage of literary societies. 

48. Choice of Books. 

1. As there arc so many books, it is important to select 
the best. 

2. The books that are best for one may be unsuitable 
for another. 

3. Students choose such books as will help them in 
their studies. 

4. After leaving college we must choose books suited to 
our intellectual tastes and the circumstances of our life. 

5. Even it wo are limited by circumstances to light 
literatur e, we should generally confine ourselves to famous 
books. 

6. Consideration of objection to this recommendation. 

49. Novel-reading. 

1. Excessive novel-reading a great waste of time. 

2. Novel-reading should not be allowed to interfere 
with our work or to occupy all our leisure time. 

3. A moderate amount of novel-reading is beneficial. 
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4. Historical novels teacli liistorj', 

5. Hovels of modern life teach the Indian students 
English manners and customs. 

6. Good novels give valuable experience of life. 

7. Many novels describe high ideals of character which 
the reader is inspired to imitate. 

r 

\/50. Newspaper-reading. 

1. Argument in favour of entire abstention from news- 
paper reading. 

2. Many if debarred from newspapers would read 
nothing. 

3. Newspapers contain much unprofitable matter. 

4. On the other hand — 

(a) They contain contemporary historj'. 

(5) They increase international sympatliy. 

(c) They give information of the latest discoveries 

and the newest books. 

(d) They give valuable instruction in political and 

municipal questions. 

51. The Duty and Expediency of Truthfulness. 

1. Mistrust that arises between inan and man owing to 
falsehood. 

2. Illustration from the case of an Englishman with an 
agent in Australia. 

3. Ealsehood the common instrument of dishonesty. 

4. It promotes crime by defending criminals against 

detection. ° 

5. Truthfulness not only a duty towards others, but 
also the best policy for oneself. 

6. The bar is not likely to prosper in the long-run. 

7. The truthful man universally respected and trusted. 
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52. The Influence of Example. 

1. Two ways of teaching by example. 

2. Examples to be avoided. 

3. The commoner way is to teach by examples to be 
followed. 

4. Men are much more ready to imitate actions than 
to be persuaded bj' words. 

5. Influence of historical and fictitious examples. 

6. The consideration of the influence of example is 
incentive to right conduct. 

^ 53. Advantages and Disadvantages of Solitude. 

1. ‘ He who loves solitude is either a beast or a god.’ 

2. Some noble characters have loved solitude, e.g. Milton, 
Shelley, Virgil, Wordsworth, Cowpor, and Byron. 

3. Solitude is free from the distractions that disturb 
thought. 

4. Yet few would bo content in absolute solitude. 

6. Absolute solitude deprives us of opportunities of doing 
good, of friendship, and of the intellectual advantages 
derived from society y'ith our equals and superiors. 

54. Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. 

1. Some things are impossible, but many seeming im- 
possibilities can be overcome by a resolute will. 

2. A strong will is as important for success as a power- 
ful intellect. 

3. Example from the difficulties overcome by Demo- 
sthenes in training himself to be an orator. 

4. Yet even Demosthenes, in spite of his strong reso- 
lution, could not save Greece from Macedon. 

•B 
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55'. Right Use of Time. 

1. The object aimed at by a riglit use of time. 

2. The bad results of — 

(a) Unpunctuality. 

(b) Procrastination. 

3. Too much time may bo spent in light reading, 
theatres, and other amusements, which are harmless or 
even profitable if used in moderation. 

56. Perseverance. 

1. The paradoxical definition of genius as ‘ an infinite 
capacity for talcing pains’ indicates the value of per- 
severance. 

2. Great works produced by the persevering labour of 
beasts, birds, and insects. 

3. The moral of the story of Bnice and the spider. 

4. Perseverance always necessary for success, even in 
poetry, painting, and oratory. 

5. Instances quoted of the persevering labour of men 
of genius, 

6. Perseverance still more necessary in ordinary walks 
of life. 


57. Photography. 

1. Photography tenas to annihilate space and time. 

2. It conquers time by preserving exact pictures of 
what is long past. 

3. It conquers space by giving pictures of what happens 
in distant countries. 

4. Painting and drawing can only do this in a much 
less degree. 
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^ « 

5. Lse of photography in the siege of Paris and in 

science. 


^8. Outdoor Gaines. 

1. The Duke of Wellington’s remark on the playing 
fields at Eton. 

2. English enthusiasm for outdoor amnsements.u- — 

3. Even-the fair sex take part in outdoor games.;--' 

4 . Tliat ‘Indian students have not equal enthusiasm is 
a lamentable fact. 

5. In England the love of outdoor games may occa- 
sionally be carried too far, but on the whole it is 
extremely beneficial. 

6. The chief advantage of outdoor games is the benefit 
to health, 

7. The best games also teach courage, patience, presence 
of mind, and other good qualities. 

8. Cricket especiall}' aflbrds valuable discipline. 


59. The Cultivation of the Memory, 

1. There are many devices for supplementing a weak 
memory, but it can only be improved by 2 >ractice. 

2. Instances of the powers of memory due to practice — 

(rf) The Greeks. 

(i) The Druids. 

3. Extraordinary feats of memory are of little practical 
use. 

4. Lessons learnt at school and college strengthen the 
memory. 

5. There is danger of the memory being iihpaired by 
excessive effort. 
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60. Slow and Steady Wins the Race. 

1. The sfcoiy of the hare and the tortoise. 

2. The moral of this story often illustrated in actual 
life. 

3. Perhaps some men of great genius may be excep- 
tions to the rule. 

4. Many men of great genius have, however, been 
celebrated for their persevering labour. 

61. A Bolling Stone Gathers no Moss. 

1. Meaning of the proverb. 

2. It does not imply that we should never move from 
one place to another. 

3. Emigrants often better their fortunes by going to 
another country. 

4. But continual change of place can only be profitable 
for rogues. 

5. An able, honest man, by leaving the place where he 
has prospered, sacrifices many advantages. 

6. He should stay on where he is, except in exceptional 
cases. 

62. A Stitch in Time Saves Nine. 

1. Illustration of this proverb from the case of a pier 
built in the west of Scotland. 

2. It applies to the sick man who does not consult the 
doctor soon enough. 

3. And to the politician who does not apply remedial 
legislation in time. 

4. In moral education the proverb warns us that evil 
tendencies should be nipped in the bud. 
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63. Holidays. 

1. ' All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ 

2. Occasional holidays make our work more effective. 

3. Even if students b}' long-continued excessive work 
pass their examinations, they arc likely to begin the real 
work of life with impaired health. 

4. Holidays add to the length of our life and so in- 
crease the quantity of our life’s work. 

5. But after all the chief thing is that holidays add to 
the happiness of ourselves and of those around us. 

64. Leisure Hours. 

1. We should work while we work and play while we 
play. 

2. Solitary walks in which we ponder over our work 
afford little refreshment to the mind. 

3. Walks with au object are better relaxation than 
objectless walks. 

4. Expeditions should be made to places of interest. 

5. Such outdoor games as cricket are the best relax- 
ation after intellectual work for those who are naturally 
fond of them. 

65. Th6 Evils of Intemperance. 

1. Medical opinion on the use of alcohol. 

2. Confirmed by eveiy one’s own experience. 

3. Evidence of statistics in Insurance Oompaiiies, 

4. Bad effect of drinking on the brain. 

6. Drinking impairs the moral character. Example, 
Murder of Clitus. 

6. Drunkards can never be trusted. 
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66. The Evils of Idleness. 

1. Two meanings of the word idleness. 

2. In one sense it means merely the state of not being 
at work, and may he blameless. 

3. It is only blamable when it means disinclination to 
work when one ought to work. 

4. In the second sense it is prejudicial to virtue, happi- 
ness, and success. 

5. The idle boy or man is distanced by competitors 
inferior to himself in other respects. 

6. The idle man often brings extra work on himself. 

7. The wealthy cannot be idle udthout sacrificing 
happiness. 

S. Often idleness leads to wee. 

9. Happiness cannot be hoped for without regular work. 


67. Fire a Good Servant, hut a Bad Master. 

1. Miserable condition of the human race before fire 
was invented. 

2. Progress made by help of fire in early times. 

3. Wonderful effects produced by fire in modern times. 

4. Destructiveness of fire on land and at sea. 

5. Some of the greatest historical fires. 


68. Cheerfulness. 

1. The character of the cheerful man. 

2. Cheerfulness promotes happiness more than any- 
thing else, even more than health. 
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3. Cheerful persons in spite of ill-health have been 
known to be happy themselves and to make others happy. 

i. Cheerfulness enables a man to do better work. 

0 . It is everybody’s duty to try to be cheerful. 

6. A cheerful disposition ma}' be cultivated by regulai 
employment and attention to the rules of health. 


69. Competitive Examinations, 

1. Two purposes of competitive examinations. 

2. The prospect of success in them is a great stimulus 
to study. 

3. Competition often leads to excessive study which 
impairs the health. 

4. It leads to selfishness and sometimes to dishonesty. 

5. Yet it is necessary for effective education. 

6. In Competitive examinations sometimes the inferior 
may defeat his superior. 

7. But such cases arc exceptional, and no better test 
of fitness for Government employment has yet been 
devised. 


70. Bombay Docks. 

1. The Bombay Docks are the commercial gale of India. 

2. The approach to them. 

3. The large expanse of water in the two docks. 

4. Sights to be seen in the docks — 

(a) Vessels coming in and going out. 

(b) Being repaired. 

(c) Loaded and unloaded. 

5. The cranes and their use. 

6. All work ceases at sunset. 
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71. The Native Town (Bombay). 

1. Passing from the Fort to the Native Town is like 
crossing from Europe to Asia. 

2. The shops in the Native Town without windows or 
doors. 

3. The method of bargaining. 

4. Bepresentativcs of all nations to be seen. 

5 . The houses and the temples. 

6. Many of the picturesque features inimical to health. 


72. Loyalty. 

1. Distinction between original and present meaning 
of the term. 

2. How the term acquired its present meaning. 

3. Instances of loyalty — 

(а) The Cavaliers. 

(б) A noble lady of the house of Douglas. 

(c) The adherents of Cliarles Edward. 

4. Loyalty not confined to one nation or continent. 

6. An Indian instance of loyalty. 


73. A Moonlight Night. 

1. Moonlight nights more frequent and more agreeable 
in the tropics than elsewhere. 

2. In cold countries moonlight nights are often too 
cold to be enjoyed. 

3. Peaceful quiet and coolness of a tropical moonlight 
night. 

4. Moonlight beautifies what is ugly by daylight. 
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6. Wc are told to visit the Taj and Melrose Abbey by 
moonlight. 

6. Even ordinar)' buildings look beautiful by moon- 

light. ^ , 

7. Moonlight in a palm grove or by the sea. 


74. The Art of Printing. 

1. Invention of printing in China. 

2. !Move.ible types used in Europe in the fifteenth 
century. 

3. Important results of this invention — 

(a) Cheapening of literature. 

(b) Independent criticism of the Bible leading to 

the Reformation. 

(c) Spirit of inquiry in science and other matters. 
(<7) Immense increase in the amount of literature, 
(e) The newspaper press and all its immense 

influence. 

75. Borrowing Money. 

1. Borromng is dangerous when there is likely to be 
any difficulty in the repajonent. 

2. It is much better to curtail expenses. 

3. Borrowing money from friends endangers friendship, 
for — 

(fl) Friends .are offended at being asked for money, 

(b) And at dekay in p.ayment, and 

(c) The borrower often feels resentment at his 

position of inferiority. 

4. Those w’ho borrow from friends are tempted to 
deceive ■women and others ignorant of business. 
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5. Those who borrow from strangers and cannot pay, 
practically forfeit their independence. 

6. Almost all their earnings go to their creditors. 

7. Nevertheless borrowing in private and commercial 
life is advisable in some rare cases. 


76. Wealth and Poverty. 

1. The poor are inclined to envy the rich, and the rich 
profess to envy the poor. 

2. The rich do not really think themselves less happy 
than the poor or they would become poor. 

3. Yet wealth alone cannot make a man happy^ for- 

(а) It cannot secure friendship, or 

(б) Health. 

(c) It is sometimes the cause of ill-health. 

(d) Rich men envy still richer men and fear to 

lose their wealth, and 

(e) The luxuries of wealth by becoming familiar 

lose their value. 

4. If the rich man is as a rule happier than the poor 
man, it is mainly because he has more power of doing 
good. 


77. War. 

1. Although arbitration is sometimes employed, war is 
the usual mode of settling national disputes. 

2. War a tremendous relic of barbarism. 

3. Barbarity of ancient warfare, 

4. Attempts to mitigate it by international agreement. 
But, in spite of such attempts, 
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5. War proihices anarch)*, paralyses industry, destroys 
valuable buildings, and reduces many families to poverty. 

6. Wide.«spread ruin caused by ^rar owing to universal 
conscription. 

7. The fear of this may prevent nations from rushing 
to arms. 


78. Contentment. 

1. Contentment depends on the mind. 

2. The discontented man is never contented, however 
much he possesses. 

3. The contented man is contented with little. 

4. Contentment may bo cultivated by resolving to look 
at the bright side of things. 

5. Every one can have the satisfaction of doing what is 
right. 

6. Sometimes it is our duty to be discontented. 

7 A noble discontent inspired such men as Howard 
and Buddha to devote their lives to the service of their 
fellow-men. 


79, Selfishness. 

1. The ch.aracter of the selfish man. 

2. Historical instances. Koman Emperors. Henry 
Vin. Charles II. 

3. Selfish persons deprive themselves of a great deal 
of happiness. 

4. The selfish man cannot enjoy the pleasures of doing 
kindness. 

5. Also it is natunal that he should receive less kind- 
ness than a kindly sympathetic man. 
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80. Life Insurance. 

1. Uncertainty of life. 

2. In ancient times a'' man had no means of defending 
Ill's •wife and children against destitution in case of his 
untimely death. ' 

3. This can now be done by life insurance. 

4. How insurance companies can promise a large sum 
at death in return for small yearly premium. 

5. Life insurance relieves the mind from anxiety. 

6. It also encourages thrift by affording a convenient 
investment for small savings. 


81. Murder Will Out. 

1. The story of Ibycus and the cranes, 

2. The story of Eugene Aram. 

3. Eevelations of murders are sometimes made volun- 
tarily because the murderers are rendered miserable by 
their concealed crime. 

4. Sometimes involuntarily the crime is revealed by 
some chance word or in sleep. 

5. Old superstition of the murdered man's wounds 
bleeding afresh when the murderer approached. 

6. The conviction that ‘murder will out’ often makes 
murderers despair of the possibility of concealment. 


82. One Man’s Pood Another Man’s Poison. 

1. Great variety of national foods. 

2. Different tastes of individuals in the matter of food. 

3. Antipathies to butter and milk, mushrooms, eggs, 
etc. 
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4. Diversity of tastes for all kinds of pleasure. 

5. Tliero is no use disputing about tastes. 

83. Historical' Plays. 

1. Advantages and disadvantages of the historical 
dramatist. 

2. Shakespeare’s historical dramas. 

3. The pleasure they afford to readers and spectators. 

4. They teach history. 

5. And inspire patrioti.'^m. 

6. Indian historical dratnas. 


.84. The Mariner’s Compass. 

1. Invention of the compass by the Chinese. 

2. Its introduction into Europe by the Arabs. 

3. At first it was a temporary expedient until fixed in 
a box by Gioja. 

4. Difficulty of the work of discovery before the com- 
pass came into use. 

5. Hapid progress of discovery in modern times due to 
the compass, 

A Journey hy Rail. 

1. Bustle in a station before the tmin starts. 

2. Variety of people in each railway carriage. 

3. Variety of scenery to be seen from the train — 

(а) Tilled land. 

(б) Forests. 

(c) Mountains. 

(d) Sea. 

(c) Rivers. 
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4. Engineering works — 

(a) Bridges. 

(i) Viaducts. 

(c) Tnnnels. 

5. Places of historical interest. 

6. Satisfaction at the conclusion of the journey. 

7. Ilailwaj' travelling on the whole the best mode of 
travelling. 




iS6. Necessity the Mother of Invention. 


1. Illustrated by the story of the raven in a drought. 

2. Inventions due to necessity in the beginning of 
civilisation and whenever man hnd m hard straggle with 
nature. 

3. All inventions not due to necessity. 

4. Modem im’entions are for the most part the result 
of experiments conducted by men rich enough to devote 
their lives to science. 


87. Prosperity brings Friends, Adversity 
tries Them. 

1. Advantages to be derived from the friendship of the 
prosperous — 

(a) Pleasant entertainments. 

(b) Presents. 

(c) Eecommendation for appointments. 

2. Those who courted a pro.sperous man only for such 
interested motives leave him in misfortune. 

3. True friends show their worth in misfortune. 

4. E.vamples of such true friends in Shakespeare. 

5. Bacon a historical example of a false friend. 
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88. An Evening Walk by the Sea Shore. 

1. TnanquilHsing effect of the prospect of the sea in the 
evening. 

2. Contrast with our places of work. 

3. Ee.'iuty of sunset over the sea, esiiecially in the 
beginning and end of the monsoon. 

4. It is no wonder that the ancients deified the sea 
among the other, powers of nature. 


89. Commerce as a Means of Civilisation. 

1. Tlie commerce of the Phoenicians and Greeks spread 
civilisation along the '’ ores of the klediterranean. 

2. The civilisation ot _ .e Italian republics in the Middle 
Ages due to commerce. 

3. Commerce with the East promoted the civilisation 
of North-Western Europe when the Cape route was dis- 
covered, 

4. Civilisation of America and introduction of Western 
civilisation into Asia due to commerce. 

5. How commerce promotes civilisation — 

(а) By creating a taste for foreign commodities. 

(б) By promoting manufactures. 

(c) By the creation of a leisure class. 

(d) By causing communication of ideas between 

different parts of the world. 


f 

90. Indian and English Proverbs. 

1. Indian idea that proverbs were invented bj’ idiots. 

2. Parallel proverbs in India and Europe. 

3. In4ian proverbs and typical English characters. 
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4. The resemblance between English and Indian pro- 
verbs show similarity of opinion on matters of every-day 
life. 

91. Characteristic Indian Proverbs. 

1. Proverbs alluding to the sacredness of rivers and 
cows, to idol-worship, to caste restrictions. 

2. Superstitious warnings conveyed in proverbs.* 

3. Proverbs illustrating social and domestic life, as 
those referring to widowhood and the relation between 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. 

4. Proverbs alluding to favourite kinds of food. 

5. Instance of proverbs of a higher strain. 

92. Ambition. 

1. Contradictory accounts given of ambition by poets 
and others. 

2. How these diiferent accounts can be explained. 

3. Tremendous ruin caused by the ambition of such 
men as Louis xiv. and Napoleon. 

4. Ordinary ambitious men win reputation^ by doing 
services to their fellow-men. 

5. Ambition inspires men to good work in every sphere 
of life. 

6. Probably the good effect of ambition in ordinary 
men is greater than all the evil wrought by ambitious 
conquerors. 

93. Dreams. 

1. Difficulty of- distinguishing between dreams and 
waking life. 

2. Impossible and improbable events seem to happen in 
most dreams. 
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3. Sometimes Tve wonder at what is improbable, some- 
times we feel no surprise. 

4. Conscience in dreams. 

0. Causes that determine our dreams. 

6. Coleridge’s Kiibla Khan. 

7. Intellectual work done in dreams. 

8. Imagination even in sleep can originate nothing. 

'^4. Hindu Festivals. 

1. Cocoa-nut Day why so called, and how celebrated. 

2. Ganesb Chaturthi celebrates the birth of Ganesh. 

3. The image conducted to the sea and immersed. 

4. The Diwali illuminations. 

5. The crowds in the streets, and their orderly 
behaviour. 


95. Politeness. 

1. The relation between politeness and benevolence. 

2. Politeness may be displayed by bad men and may 
come into conflict with benevolence. 

3. The rules of politeness differ in different countries. 

4. The advantages that the polite man derives from his 
ppliteness. 

96. Nothing Venture, Nothing Have. 

1. The meaning of the saying. 

2. It cannot be used as a justification of gambling. 

3. In lotteries the risk is generally greater than the 
prospect of gain. 

4. All business men must run a certain amount of risk 
of loss. 

0 
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5. There is some proportion between the risk of loss 
and the possibilities of gain. 

6. Great cleverness required for successful speculation. 


97. Influence of Climate on Character. 

1. Extreme cold stunts the mind and body. 

2. Moderate cold rouses man to successful energ}'. 

3. The great heat of tropical countries makes the 
people indolent. 

4. Connection between a cold climate and political 
liberty. 


98. Luxury. 

1. Definition of luxury. 

2. Luxury 'of the Romans. 

3. Little -opportunity for expenditure on luxury in the 
hliddle Ages. 

4. In modern times luxury has increased witli the 
spread of commerce. 

5. Immense sums of money spent on luxury in England 
and America. 

6. Description of the mansion of an English lord. 

7. Modern luxury in clothes, carriages, hotels, etc. 

8. The variety of modern luxury exliibited in shops. 

99. Is Luxury an Evil? 

1. Two opposite opinions on this subject. 

2. Some say that money spent on luxuries is wasted. 

3. But without luxury man would be barbarous. 

4. Is the expenditure of money on luxuries a benefit 
to the working classes 1 
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5. Money saved and invested pays labour as much or 
more than that spent on luxury. 

6. At any rate, excessive luxur}’^ is bad, as it lessens 
sympathy and kindness between man and man. 

100. Mind and Body. 

1. The action of the body on the mind through the 
senses. 

2. Effect of various drugs on the mind. 

3. Injury to the material of the brain affects the 
intellect. 

4. Motion of our limbs produced by the will. 

5. The emotions produce changes in our countenance. 

' 6. Laugh and grow fat. 

7. Fear retards and confidence promotes the cure of 
bodily disease. 

8. Practical lesson deduced from the close connection 
between mind and body. 
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1. Essay Writing. 

* Think before yon write ‘ is the first and most imjjor- 
tant precept to observe in composing an essaj'. Yet it is, 
as a rtneTdisre garded. Most students, wlien sitting down 
to write aircssaj-, think of nothing but the limited time 
allowed them for the c_ony)lction of their task, and im- ■ 
mediately begin to frame the opening sentence, without 
having an idea of what they arc going to say in the 
middle and end of their essay. The natural result of 
their inconsul^a^o haste is that they put at the begin- 
ning what would liave been better placed in a later part 
of their essay, and conscquentlj’ the}' have to drag in at 
the end remarks that would have been much mor^ppro- 
priate at the beginning. They have, therefore, to make 
a choice between two evils. They must either go on as 
they liavc begun and write an ill-arranged essay, or else 
lose time by destroying tvhat they have written, and 
beginning again with less precipitate haste after a little 
p relimi nary reflection on the subject about which they 
have to write," But, of course, it would have been better 
to have begun originally with this preliminary reflection, 
so as to have avoided the disadvantage of a false start. 
The best plan fs"'4o commence operations by jo tting down 
on paper all we can think of about the subject of our 
essay, and then to proceed to construct the outline of our 

37 
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composition before we begin writing. Tliis is the easiest 
way to get our thoughts arranged in logic.il order. For 
instance, let us suppose that the subject appointed for an 
essay is ‘ The Evils of Slavery.' In thinking what is to 
be said about the subject, we may first ask ourselves the 
exact meaning of the term Skveiy’, and then consider the 
various forms of bondage in Ancient India, Greece, Horae, 
and in the Middle Ages in Europe. We may next con- 
sider the character of slavery in more modern times, and, 
dwelling more at length upon modern slavery, reflect 
upon the evil effects it produces (1) on the slave, (2) on 
the free men in a slave state. The successive course of 
the evils suffered by the slave may be followed chrono- 
logically from his capture to his death. The harm in- 
flicted on free men in a slave state may naturally be 
divided into the effects produced on the slave-owners and 
on poor men who are not enslaved. After going through 
all the evils of slavery it may come into our head to ask 
ourselves whether there is nothing that con be said in 
favour of an institution that was once firrol}' established 
all over the world. This question may remind us that 
writers on politics have sometimes treated slavery as 
having been at an early stage of society a step in the 
direction of humanity and civilisation ; and, although this 
thought happens to have presented itself to us last, we 
see it will make a good beginning for our essay, and 
therefore put it, instead of a definition of slavery, at the 
head of our short notes, which will now appear in some- 
thing lilce the following form : — 

(1) Slavery perhaps once a comparative good. 

(2) Slavery in prehistoric times. 

(3) Slavery in Ancient India, Greece, Home, the 

Middle Ages. 
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(4) Modern Slaverj' — 

(а) vSIave hxint and capture of the slave. 

(б) Journey to the coast. 

(c) Horrors of the slave ship. 

(d) TYork in the plantation. 

(5) Effect of slavery on free men — 

(а) On masters. 

(б) On poor free men. 

Ha'vdng thus constructed our skeleton framework, we 
glance over the various heads, and consider, with an eye 
to the time, whether we can treat them at length or not. 
Young writers of essays very often commit the fault of 
dilating at such great length on introductory matter, that 
they have to hand up their papers before they have 
touched upon the main subject of the essay. In the 
present instance our framework affords us rather too 
abundant material for a short essay. We shall, therefore, 
be wise to leave out or despatch very shortly the historic 
treatment of the subject, so as to leave time for a more 
full discussion of the evils of modern slavery. Skeleton 
frameworks of essays are not to be slavishly followed, but 
are onlj' meant to keep us from wandering in a disorderly 
manner, and omitting to bring into our essay what ought 
to be said at a particular point, and cannot be inserted 
elsewhere without spoiling the symmetry of our composi- 
tion. For it is a very difficult matter to re-arrange an 
essay after it has once been written. Unless we have 
unlimited time at our disposal, it is better to confine 
our corrections to improvement of the language. In 
reading over our essay we should be on the look-out 
for violations of grammar- and clumsy repetitions of the 
same’^worcTbr the same group of words in close j uxta^ 
position. Above all, wo should amend any sentence 
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that appears to be obscure. The greatest excellence 
in writing is to express our thoughts so clearly that 
they may be intelligible on the first reading without 
a moment’s hesitation, and not, as Indian students often 
suppose, to show our knowledge of English by introduc- 
ing as many striking idioms as we can think of. We 
may be sure that any sentence that seems obscure to the 
writer, who of course knows the meaning mt'ended, will 
be doubly obscure to his readers, and therefore all 
such sentences must be carefully corrected, till they be- 
come perfectly lucid. By following these directions any 
student not entirely destitute of ideas may expect to 
produce a creditable essay, if only he knows the rules 
of English grammar and has command of a sufficiently 
copious vocabulary. 


2. Evils of Slavery. 

Students of social philosophy tell us that the original 
institution of slavery marked a distinct step of progi’ess in 
the history of civilisation, that at ^flime when it was the 
invariable practice to kill prisoners'taken in war, the man 
who first proposed to spare their lives and employ them 
as labourers deserved credit *for thus mitigating the 
horrors of war. So much may .perhaps be said in defence 
of slavery when it was first. introduced at a very early 
stage of the world’s history ; but in the iwesent state of 
society it must be condemned not only for its cruelty and 
injustice, but also for the evil effects it produces upon the 
characters of free men and slaves in every country in 
which it prevails. The, cruelty begins with the capture 
of the slave. Organised bodies of well-armed slave- 
hunters penetrate into the interior of Africa and attack a 
village, the people of which have given them no provoca- 
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tion. After a fight, in wliich the village huts arc burned 
and many of their inmates are hilled by the superior 
weapons of the as sailants, a certain number of captives 
arc secured and driven in chains towards the coast. 
"VMiat they feel on the long toilsome journey after their 
violent separation from their home and from those nearest 
and dearest to them may be more easily imagined than 
described. Those .are happiest who succumb to the 
’■pri\3tions of the journej', and are freed from their 
miseries and chains by death. Equally horrible is their 
lot in the slave ship. Thoj’ are not allowed to breathe 
the fresh sea air on deck, in case they should take the 
opportunity of rising against their oppressors or plunge 
overboard into the sea. So they are crowded under 
hatches in the hold, where, in a stifling atmosphere, they 
suffer from the agonies of sea-sickiiess and fever. After 
all that they have endured, it must seem to be a change 
for the better when the reach their destination and are 
sold to a master inttusted by the law with practically 
unlimited power over them. If it is their lot to be 
domestic slaves under a kind master they may lead a 
tolerable existence. Far worse is the fate of slaves com- 
pelled to work on j’lantations under the blazing sun, ex- 
posed to the t y ranny of cruel overseers, who use the lash 
unsparingly. Should they form new family connections 
in the land of bondage, they are liable to be separated at 
a moment’s notice from their wives and children, and sent 
into another country, whenever their master finds it con- 
venient to sell them. They are, of course, refused any- 
thing in the form of education, as it- would be likely to 
make them discontented with their degraded position. 
Yet in spite of all the merciless severity with which 
slaves are kept in subjection, they sometimes manage to 
combine together and engage in a civil war against their 
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masters, in which both the oppressors and the oppressed 
commit terrible atrocities. It cannot be expected that 
slavery could have anything bub an evil effect on the 
slave. \Even as early as t he days ,of , Homer, it, was_np.ti&e^ 
that in t he, hour >v^hen, a man lost his freedom h e lost 
half liis worth. \ Slaves being treated like brute beasts 
losT their self-respect, and by constant ill-treatment be- 
come brutalised. Nor is the degradation due to slavery 
confined to the slaves. As almost all the labour of a 
slave country is done by slaves, even poor free men 
learn to despise honourable labour as a servile degrada- 
tion, and prefer idleness to work. Still worse is the 
effect of slavery on the rich slave-owning class. History 
shows in the case of the Eoman emperors how even the 
best natures can be corrupted by despotic authority. The 
same corruption is found in the petty tyrants of slave 
countries. Experience proves that few of them can resist 
the temptation to cruelty, pride, and self-indulgence, to 
which they are exposed by the possession of unlimited 
control over other human beings. 

3. Punctuality. 

Punctuality is the habit of never being behind the 
time appointed. The punctual boy comes to school in 
good time for his lessons, and is in his place with his 
books spread out ready for immediate use as soon as his 
teacher comes into the room. He has his lesson well 
prepared, as he began to learn it in good time. When he 
grows up to manhood, he is distinguished by the same 
excellent cJiaracteristic. If he makes an appointment, 
you may count upon finding him at the appointed time 
at the place of meeting agreed upon. Give him any work 
to do, and, if he promises to have it completed at a certain 
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date, Ije is sure not to disappoint you. The unpunctual 
man, on the contrary, goes through life as if he had 
deliberately determined to make a practice of being tesf 
late on every possible occasion. He begins the day by 
lying in bed too long. After liumedly dressing, he finds 
that he has only time to snatch a few mouthfuls of break- 
fast, which he swallows so hastily that he suffers from 
iudigestion for the rest of the day. He now starts off at 
a run -^n m vain effort to be in time for his daily work. 
On his w.ay he suddenly recollects that in his hurry he 
has forgotten some important papers, so he has to nin 
back to his house to get them. Perhaps he goes to his 
office by the railway. If this is the case, of course he 
misses his proper train, and has to wait impaticntl}' for 
half an hour on the station platform. Hot and tired 
with his struggles against time, he rushes into office at 
least half an hour late and receives a rebuke from Tiis 
superiors, A large office is a complicated machine, and 
probably his more punctual associates have been unable 
to get on with their work satisfactorily owing to the 
absence of the late comer, for whom -therefore they 
entertain no kindly feelings. The whole establishment 
may have to be kept working for some time after office 
hours because one man has come late. In the evening 
we may suppose that our unpunctual m.in’s wife has a 
well-cooked dinner to refresh him after his day’s work. 
But she has it ready at the hour when he ought to return, 
and he Ipiters on the way. So when at last he arrives, 
the carefully prepared dinner has been kept waiting till 
it is over-cooked, and the whole family sits down in no 
pleasant temper to a meal which might have been, but for 
one man’s selfish irregularity, an agreeable termination to 
the labours of the day. In this way the rice of un- 
punctuality makes a man a continual source of worry and 
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annoyance to himself and others. In special cases it may 
produce far more serious evil effects. Many men by 
being late for appointments have lost valuable chances of 
improving their position in life, and opportunities of this 
kind, when* once lost, are too likely never to return. 
TJnpunctuality in the starting of a train often leads to a 
disastrous railway accident. A campaign in war may be 
ruined by the failure of a general to effect a junction with 
his aplleague at the appointed time and place. Marshal 
Bliicher jjledged himself to come to the support of 
Wellington on June 18th, 1815. If he had not made 
tremendous efforts punctually to keep his promise, 
Napoleon might have won the battle of "Waterloo and 
changed the future course of European history. Although 
.in ordinary matters such great issues do not depend on 
the faithful observance of appointments, in almost all 
cases the habit of unpunctuality works much mischief, 
and every one who without sufficient excuse is late for an 
appointment is besides guilty of great rudeness to those 
whom he keeps waiting. 

4. Knowledge is Power. 

This aphorism means that no great effects of any kind 
can be produced without knowledge. The progress of 
science increases the ijower of man and enables him to 
make the powers of nature subservient to his will. If vre 
wish to have a striking instance of the truth of this, let 
us compare for a moment modem London with the state 
of affairs that Cmsar found when he visited the banks of 
the Thames two thousand years ago. In jpuscular strength 
the ancient Britons, who fought in vain against the Roman 
kgions, were probably equal or superior to modern 
Englishmen. Yet how little could their bodily powers 
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acliieve without the guidance of knowledge ! Tliey could 
extract out of the earth a little iron, which was so rare 
and valuable that they used it as a material for money 
and ornaments. Their clothes were made of skins, and 
ther knew how to decorate their bodies with blue wood. 
TJioy crossed the Thames by swimming or in small boats 
which they constructed of yickcr-work and covered with 
skins. Their towns were protected by jtockades and 
inorasses, and consisted of huts in which a single aperture 
served the purposes of door and window. Imagine the 
feelings with which one of these ancient Biitons would 
contemplate modern London. lie would see the same 
sk}* and sea and river, and would meet men of the same 
^taluro as himself, hut all else would appear to have 
undergone a magical transformation. What were in his 
time desolate mud banks arc now defended against the 
river by embankments of solid masonry, beyond which, 
on either side, he would sec the churches, railway stations, 
factories, hotel®, and private dwellings of a mighty city. ' 
He \vould wonder at the great bridges with which the 
broad rivur is spanned, and at the iron ships coming in 
from the sea against wind and tide without the help of 
sail or oar. Wherever he turned he would be struck 
dumb by the power over Nature exercised by human 
beings clo.®cly resembling himself, except for the one 
material dilTercnco of superior knowledge. For the 
superior power which raises the modern civilised man 
so far above Ids barbarous contemporaries and pre- 
decessors is all derived from increase of knowledge. By 
learning the properties of the magnetic needle, the 
mariner has acquired the power of traversing the ocean 
in the daikcst night, when there are no stars visible. 
Knowledge of the properties of saltpetre and dynamite 
enables the engineer to cut a path through the solid 
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rock, so that the locomotive may pass under the Alps or 
climb the mountain barrier of the Gliauts. By studying 
the properties of steam, modern inventors have learned 
to construct engines by means of ■which distant parts of 
the earth have been brought into close communion "ivith 
each other, and knowledge of electricity is likely to pro- 
duce in the future still greater progress in the Siirae 
direction. Object-lessons illustrating the power acquired 
by knowledge crowd in upon the eye in boundless pro- 
fusion, as we 25ass through the thickly po2>ulated centres 
of modern civilisation, and see how human industry has 
transformed the face of Nature. All the changes that 
man has effected by working upon Nature are due to 
knowledge, and, if the knowledge now possessed by 
civilised men were suddenly lost, the whole world would 
relapse into barbarism. Fortunately, knowledge has 
fortified herself against the possibility of such a cata- 
strophe by the invention of the art of printing, which 
secures future generations against the danger of losing the 
results of the scientific discoveries of their predecessors. 

5. The Game of Cricket. 

Cricket has established its position as the national 
game of England. It is the principal summer amusement 
of the upper and lower classes all over the country, and 
every village and school has its cricket club, A large 
number .0^ Englishmen earn their livelihood'as professional 
cricketers. English colonisation has spread the game all 
over the world. In Australia cricket has been cultivated 
with such success that Australian elevens can meet the 
best elevens of the mother country on equal terms. Even 
in the tropics Englishmen cannot aJjjitain from playing 
their favourite game. They have succeeded in intro- 
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ducing it in various parts of India, wliere it is extremely 
popular Avitli the natives, especially with the Parsees, who 
have frequently triumphed over European elevens in 
India, and have sent teams to England to study the 
game in the country of its origin. /The introduction of 
cricket into India is a remarkable e^dence of its fascina- 
tion, inasmuch as tropical climates are, on the whole, 
unfavourable to the game. In India cricketers have 
indeed during the greater part of the year the certainty 
that their matches and practice will not be interrupted 
by heavy rain. But, on the other hand, during the dry 
months it is difficult to procure the plentiful supply of 
water necessary to keep the pitch in good order, and the 
heat is so great as to make it unpleasant for everybody 
and dangerous for Europeans to face the sun in the middle 
of the day. The latter disadvantage is particularly serious 
in the case of cricket. Sets of lawn tennis can be finished 
in very short spaces of time, but a cricket match generally 
requires at least the greater part of the day for its com- 
pletion. Neve rtheless, in spite of these drawbacks, cricket 
is flourishing in India, and, wherever it flourishes, it may 
be expected to produce good fruit. No better game could 
be devised for the development of bodily excellence, and 
it also does good service in the training of the wil l and 
intellect . It would be hard to say whether it is mbre 
efficaciou s in increasing the strength or the agilit y of the' 
body, both of which are about equally necessary for 
success in the game. The long time necessary to finish 
a well-contested cricket match affords excellent training 
in endurance, the effect of which is often brilliantly 
displayed by the o bstinat e determination with which a 
weaker eleven plays an iiphill,„..game with unflagging 
energy, so that, if they must be defeated, they may at 
any rate be defeated with honour. A great variety of 
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gifts are called info play by the various places in the field. 
One cricketer excels as a batsman, another as a bowler, a 
third is celebrated for the skill with which he can catch 
the ball, and a fourth by bis length and strength of arm 
can throw the ball to such a distance that his appropriate 
place is as far as possible from the wickets. The institu- 
tion of the umpire, whose decision is final in all questions 
that arise in the course of the game, inspires an orderly 
spirit among the players, and the umpire, whenever he is 
called upon to give his decision, has a capital opportunity 
of practising judicial impartiality. ITinally, the captain 
has many opportunities of exercising judgment when he 
arranges the field in the way best suited to the character- 
istics of his own bowler and of the hostile batsman. 
Cricket is also very valuable as affording a common 
ground on which the upper and lower classes may meet 
on friendly terms, and forget their mutual jealousies, and, 
from a British point of view, the love of the game is a 
link of common feeling that does much to bind together 
the mother country and the colonies in bonds of sympathy. 
Such are among the benefits that cricket confers upon its 
' -votaries, but, after all, it owes its popularity not so much 
to a recognition of these benefits as to the fact that it is 
one of the pleasantest amusements in which a healthy 
man or boy can spend his leisure hours, 

6. Letter-writing. 

Letters are invaluable means of keeping up our friend- 
ship mth the absent. "Without the interchange of letters, 
our absent friends and relations would be practically 
dead to us. We might learn from books the surround- 
ings in which they dwell, and might hear from travellers 
reports of their prosperity or failure, but absence would 
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be a great impassable gulf of separation between our 
minds and theirs. This gulf is bridged over as often as 
we converse with them at a distance by means of the 
post. Just as a photograph tells us how much the lapse 
of j’ears has altered their familiar features and enables us 
to think of them as they really arc, so their letters inform 
us of what they are doing and thinking, and of every- 
thing in the distant lands in which they live, that in- 
terests them and is likely to interest us. How much 
more painful Avould the separation be between parents 
and their sons, who go to seek their fortune far from 
home, if the pain were not alleviated by mutual promises 
of a regular coiTCSpondence ! The emigrant sends home 
frequent accounts of the new conditions of life in which 
he lives. His letters are eagerly road by the parents, 
relations and friends he has left in his native place, and 
in return ho has received news of deaths and marriages 
and other interesting events that take place in his family 
and among his friends after his departure. In this way 
the old bond of friendship and kindred is kept up in 
spite of distance, and when, after many years, the wan- 
derer returns, he is not regarded as a stranger, but easily 
resumes his place in the old family circle, his connection 
with which has been maintained during the interval of 
absence by regular correspondence. On this account 
absent relations should be careful to observe the duty of 
corresponding with one another. This duty is par- 
ticularly incumbent on young men who have left home 
to make their own way in the world. They themselves 
perhaps in the novelty of their new experiences, and in 
the active struggle of life, feel less keenly the need of 
communication with their relatives. But they should 
never forget the old folks at home, who in the quiet 
seclusion of their declining years have few interests 
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except the fortunes of their children, and derive more 
pleasure from the letters of the absent ones, than from 
any other source. When so much happiness can be so 
easily conferred on those we love, we should allow neither 
business nor pleasure to divert us from the fuliilment of 
our duty in this respect. 3^o one is so busy as not to 
have time for correspondence with his relations and 
friends. Indeed the writing of such letters is one of the 
best relaxations for the over-worked man. The memory 
of the peaceful quiet of his home, that comes back to him 
as he writes, will be a spell to soothe the excitement of 
his wearied brain. This will be especially the case if his 
letters are written, as letters ought to be written, not in 
a hurry, but with the careful attention that ought to be 
devoted to all acts of kindness. The great object of a 
friendly letter is to give pleasure to our correspondent, 
and, to secure this, we should write legibly on good 
paper, and take the trouble to remember all that is likely 
to be interesting. A letter to a friend or relation should 
not be hastily scribbled off, as if it were a distasteful task 
to be got through as quicldy as possible. 


7. Early Rising. 

‘Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.’ 

In England, from the days of the Saxons up to the 
present time, the tendency has been for successive gener- 
ations to make their hours for rising, dining, and going 
to bed later and later. Countiy people still observe the 
early hours kept by their ancestors, but in the large 
towns, which now absorb the great mass of the English 
population, very late hours are kept. This is especially 
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the case with the fashionable world in London, where the 
usual dinner hour is eight or nine o’clock at night, and 
the guests often rise from the table to spend two or three 
hours in the theatre or a still longer time in the ball- 
room. Yet the wisdom of the proverb at the head of 
this essay is never seriously disputed, however much it is 
neglected in practice. Its truth is recognised by the 
pro%*crbial wisdom not only of Europe but also of the 
East. The same idea is expressed in the Indian proverb 
n hich says, ‘ Go to bed early, rise before the sun peeps 
into your window, and 1 am sure the goddess of wealth 
will marry you, and disease will have long to wait before 
he attacks you.’ Tlie luactical opposition shonn to this 
obvious truth gives stiong evidence of the indolence of a 
large number of human beings, who, although they know 
that they have every reason to get up, nevertheless con- 
tinue to lie in bed. The great advantage of early rising 
is the good slait it gives us in our day’s work. The 
early riser has done a large amount of hard work before 
other men have got out of bed. In the early morning 
the mind is fresh and there arc few sounds or other 
di-stractions, so tliat work done at that time is generally 
well done. In many cases the early riser also finds time 
to take some exercise in the fresh morning air, and this 
exercise sui>p]ies him with a fund of energy that will last 
until the evening. By beginning so early he knows that 
he has plenty of time to do thoroughly all the U’ork he 
c.an be expected to do, and is not tempted to hurry over 
any jiart of it. All his w’ork being finished in good 
time, he has a long interval of rest in the evening before 
the timely hour u-heu he goes to bed. He gets to sleep 
several hours before midnight at the time when sleep is 
most refreshing, and after a sound night’s rest rises early 
next morning in good health and spirits for the labours 
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of a new day. It is very plain that such a life as this is 
far more conducive to health than that of the man who 
shortens his waking hours by rising late and so can 
afford in the course of the day little leisure for necessary 
rest. Any one •who lies in bed late, must, if he wishes to 
do a full day’s work, go on working to a correspondingly 
late hour, and deny himself the hour or two of evening 
exercise that he ought to take for the benefit of his 
health. But, in spite of all his efforts, he will probably 
not produce as good results as the early riser, because he 
misses the best working hours of the day. It may be 
objected to this that some find the jicrfect quiet of mid- 
night far the best time for working. This is no doubt 
true in certain cases. Several great thinkers have found 
by experience that their intellect is clearest, and they 
can write best, when they bum the midnight oil. But 
even in such cases the practice of working late at night 
cannot be commended. Few men, if any, can exert the 
full power of their intellect at the time when nature pre- 
scribes sleep without ruining their health thereby, and of 
course the injury done to the health must in the long- 
run have a bad effect on the quality of the work done. 
Thus we may say that in every case the early riser has 
an immense advantage over the late riser. He enjoys far 
better health, and by the quality .and qiuintity of the 
work he can accomplish dsiy by day, is more* likely to 
succeed in life than the indolent man, who dozes aw.ay 
the best hours of the morning in unrefreshing slumber. 

8. Indian Mountain Scenery. 

In the snowy Himalayas India possesses the sublimest 
mountain scenery to be found on the surface of the earth. 
Mount Everest is higher than any other mountain in the 
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■world, and, if placed among tlie Alps, would make the 
diingfraii and Mont Blanc hide their diminished heads. 
Although in "Western India, no such mountains as the 
Himalayas are to be seen rising high above the line of 
everlasting snow, yet we cannot complain of want of 
mountain scenorv. If we take the train either for Poona 
or Jubbulpore from Bombay, our course lies at first for 
fifty or sixty miles over level ground, but, after we have 
gone so far, we begin to rise by a slow and cii'cuitous 
course up the Gluuits. ^his range of mountains, varying 
in height from two to six thousand feet, rises like a great 
wall for two or three hundred miles at a distance of 
about thirty miles from the present coast of Western 
India, throwing out detached mountains like M.atheran 
and Mawuli into the strip of land called the Coucan, 
which lies between the lino of mountains and the sea> 
Beyond the Ghauts the land slopes gradually away to the 
eastcni coast of India, so that the springs of the Bhima, 
Krishna, and Godavery, which flow eastward to the dis- 
tant sea of Bengal, may be found within fifty or sixty 
miles of the west coast of India. Travellers going up the 
Ghauts during a break in the monsoon have beautiful 
views displayed before their eyes as they sit at ease in 
their raihvay carriages. The mountains are then clad in 
luxuriant veidure, and great waterfalls thunder down the 
rocky beds of the toirents. But a railway train is at 
be-st a lazy and unsatisfactory point of view from which 
to admire the beauties of nature. It goes remorselessly 
along its iron road, neither delaying before scenes of 
surpassing beauty, nor going out of its predetermined 
course to meet the wishes of the most enthusiastic lover 
of scenery. How often do railway travellers passing 
through beautiful landscapes long to escape from their 
moving prison, and to strike olf on foot to explore the 
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hills and valleys through which they are passing! To 
see the mountains of "Western India properly, we should 
leave the triiin at the top of the ascent of the Ghauts, 
and spend a week or two in expeditions to the principal 
mountains in the surrounding country. Either Igatpuri 
or Khaudala will be found a convenient starting point for 
such expeditions. From Igatpuri a visit may be paid to 
Eulsibai, the highest point in the Deccan, and there arc 
many smaller mountains in the neighbourhood to suit the 
capacities of less ambitious mountaineers. Khandala is 
particularly rich in the variety of its mountain-walks. 
At least five mountains within a moderate distance of 
this place, besides commanding magnificent prospects, 
have on their summits hill forts, amid the ruins of which 
the pedestrian may spend the heat of the day moralising 
over the decay of the Maratha Empire. Among the 
crumbling walls he will find water-cisterns, granaries, 
storerooms, dismounted cannon, stone cannon, balls, and 
many other relics, by the help of wdiich he can imagine 
the picture that these hill-tops presented a hundred years 
ago, when they were manned by strong Maratha garrisons. 
Hor are religious associations w’anting. Among the ruins 
of the forts are to be found temples and tombs, and in 
the rooky sides of the hills the richly carved Buddhist 
caves of Carli and Bhaja still afford a resting-place to the 
wanderer, where under the deep shade of the massive 
rock he can admire the sculptures of ancient India. All 
the hill forts in the neighbourhood of Khandala afford 
splendid views, and so does the woody plateau of Sakar- 
pathar. But perhaps the finest view of all is obtained 
from the Duke’s Nose whose cloven summit is such a 
striking object as one looks up the Bhore Ghaut from the 
plain below. This commanding height can be reached 
from Kliandala by a good walker in an hour and a half. 
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Standing upon it you are on the very verge of the 
Ghauts, and look upon the plain of the Concan with its 
streams and villages seen dimly through a haze of blue 
mist three thousand feet heloiv. As you look down upon 
the level plains studded with many hills and mountains, 
you cannot help thinking that these mountains must 
once have been sea-girt islands, and that you are standing 
on what was long ago in prehistoric times a promontory 
jutting forward from the ancient sea coast of Western 
India. When you first reach the top, the sea breeze, 
fresh from the Arabian sea, is extremelj*^ delightful after 
the exertion of your steep climb : but, heated as you are 
with the labour of the ascent, you cannot safely expose 
yourself long to so cold a wind, and, starting on your 
return journey after a short rest, you get back to Khan- 
dala with such an appetite for breakfast as only mountain 
breezes can give. A few days spent on such expeditions 
will, in many cases, do more for the health than can he 
effected by all the drugs in the world.' 

9. Well Begun is Half Done. 

It often happens that something which at first seems 
very difBcult is soon finished, when w'e have once managed 
to make a good beginning. For instance, in learning to 
swim we may try hard, day after day, for a long time 
without seeming to make the least progress. All of a 
sudden some day we find to our delight that we can 
make one or two strokes, and henceforward progress 
is rapid and easy. In this case the great difficulty is 
to gain confidence in the buoyancy of the water, and, 
when that is once acquired, nothing else is needed but 
regular practice. A similar difficulty of gaining self- 
confidence renders it hard to make the first beginning 
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in many other physical accomplishments. When a child 
in its first efforts to walk has learnt to keep its 
balance for one or two steps, it has thereby got over the 
great impediment in the way of further progi'ess. In 
learning to skate and ride a bicj’cle the great difliculty is, 
to learn by our own experience that it is really possible to 
keep our balance, when supported on what seems to be a 
very precarious foundation. In acquiring now branches 
of knowledge it is also generally true that w’ell be^n is 
half done, but not quite for the same reason. In learning 
a new language it is very irksome to master the rudiments 
that have to be learnt first, such as the al])habet, the pro- 
nunciation, and the elements of the grammar. After these 
are thoroughlj' learnt, the most unpleasant part of the 
task is finished, and a good foundation is laid for the 
acquisitioir of the language. 2?ot only in languages, but 
also in sciences, there is generally a certain amount of 
drudgery at the commencement in learning the elements, 
which cannot be mastered without severe labour. When 
the learner gets beyond these elements, he is carried on 
without conscious effort by the interest of the subject. 
But perhaps literary composition is of all kinds of work- 
manship the best illustration of the great importance of a 
good beginning. Every literary worker, from the school- 
boy composing a short essay to the author of a great 
history or epic poem, feels that he has made considerable 
l>rogress towards the completion of his work, when he 
has once managed to make a good start. Only it must 
be noticed that the pj-ovei'b says " well begun is half done.” 
A bad commencement actually impedes the progress of 
composition, as it has either to be written all over again, 
or must be amended by many alterations, the making of 
which entails a large expenditure of time and trouble. 
But a good beginning may be literally regarded as bring- 
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iiig tlio author to the mitldlc of his work. The usual 
practice of cxperiencecl wiiters is to think out their sub- 
ject well before they wiite a single word. This often 
takes a long time, in many cases a much longer time than 
that occupied in the actual labour of composition, so that 
the beginning of the writing of a work may really be the 
middle point of the author’s labours, if we take into con- 
sideration the whole time that he bestows on the woik 
from its first conccjilion in his mind. In the construction 
of material structures also the importance of beginning 
well is generally recogni-sed. A good architect devotes 
his greatest attention to securing the stability of the 
foundation. Final!}', the j»roverb has an important moral 
application. If we have detei mined to cure ourselves of 
a bad habit, it requires a great cflbrt to conquer for the 
first time a temptation to which we have been in the habit 
of yielding. But after our first victory the power of the 
bad habit is broken, and resistance to future temptations 
of the same kind will be comparatively cas}'. 

10. Penny Wise Pound Foolish. 

The art of thrift consists in so managing om* expendi- 
ture as to secure ourselves against the danger of want. 
In most cases the simplest and most clTectual way to 
attain this object is strictly to -curtail every item of our 
expenditure. On this account some, who think themselves 
thrifty but reall}’’ deserve to be called improvident, refuse 
to spend any money that they can possibly avoid siiending, 
and so in many cases run the risk of bringing heavy loss 
upon themselves in the future. Such persons mistake the 
means for the end, and lequix'e to be reminded that it is 
])Ossible to be penny wise and pound foolish, that the 
saving of a small sum of money in the present may 

* 
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eventually involve them in very lieav}'- expenditure, or 
deprive them of some large addition to their income, which, 
hut for their false economy, they might have obtained. 
The folly of grudging the money required for necessary ex- 
penses may bo illustrated by many examples taken from 
all conditions of life. A college student, by refusing to 
go to the expense of providing himself with the best 
books for his course of study, may spoil his chance of 
getting a good degree, and consequently lose a remunera- 
tive appointment. Of course in some cases a student 
may really be so poor that he has no choice, but must try 
to do his best with the few cheap books he can afford to 
bu3% It is only against those who economise in books 
when they might more prudently save in some other way, 
that the charge of being penny wise and pound foolish can 
be justly levelled. In many other branches of expenditure 
it is bad economy to buy the cheapest article offered for 
sale. If one piece of cloth is only twice as dear as an- 
other, and we have every reason to believe that it will last 
three times as long, it is a preferable purchase from an 
economical point of view. As a rule, the cheapest articles 
in the market, besides being ugly to look at, are not even 
worth the small price asked for them. Another disadvan- 
tage of buying cheap ill-made articles is that you have 
the trouble of continually replacing them when they wear 
out or break, and thus you waste time ■which is worth a 
good deal of money to a busy man. Sometimes cheap 
purchases involve their possessors in still more serious 
losses. A horse offered at a remarkably low price may be 
expected to have some vice. If j^ou buy it, you may not 
improbably have your carriage smashed in pieces, in which 
case, in addition to the small sum of money you gave for 
the horse, you have to pay large bills to the coachmaker 
who mends the carriage, and to the surgeon who mends 
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tlie broken limbs of yourself, 3"0ur cliildren, and j'our 
coachman. In like manner niggardliness in the purchase 
of food or the choice of a residence may lead to disease, 
and involve 3'ou in heav}*- expenses for medical atten- 
dance. In the case of large business firms and nations the 
expensiveness of niggardliness is exhibited on a much 
greater scale. A large company refuses to give fair salaries 
to its clerks and managers. Consequently only inferior 
men are attracted into its service, and the}’, through 
•want of capacit}’, make mistakes that cost the company 
thousands of pounds, or are dishonest enough to embezzle 
their employers’ money. If a raihra}' company grudges 
the expense of mending a bridge rci>orted to be in a 
dangerous condition, the result may bo an accident, the 
sufTerers in which have to bo paid heav}' damages, and in 
the end the bridge, instead of being merely mended, has to 
be rebuilt. Still more ruinous are the results of a penny 
wise and pound foolish economy in the conduct of 
national affairs. A nation that refuses to pay the taxes 
nccessaiy to keep its array and navy and fortifications in 
an efficient condition may thereby lay itself open to the 
immense destruction of life and property caused by a 
successful invasion. The indemnity exacted at the end 
of a war is generally many times greater than the small 
additional military expenditure that would have made the 
defeated nation secure against her enemies. 

11. Choice of a Profession. 

The choice of a profession for their children is a ques- 
tion that requires the most careful consideration of all 
English pjirents, A large number of Indian parents are 
relieved from the necessity of debating this difiicult matter, 
as many ehildren in this country have their career- in 
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life unalterably, fixed b}' the laws of caste, wbicli compel 
them to follow the industry practised by their parents. 
However, even in India, among the members of the edu- 
cated class at any rate, sons do not necessarily adopt the 
same calling as their parents, and a choice between various 
professions is open to them. This being the case, parents 
in India, as in England, have carefully to scan the develop- 
ing powers and inclinations of their children in order to 
discover what work they are likely to do best when they 
grow up to manhood. In England it often happens that 
boys •whose brains have been excited by^ reading tales of 
adventure and battle, determine to emulate the heroes 
of their story-books and court the dangers of a sailor’s 
or. soldier’s career. Some few of them perhaps remain 
firm to their first choice j but in the majority of cases, 
as they grow older, they reconcile themselves to the pro- 
spect of a more prosaic life than they had dreamt of in 
the visions of their boyhood, and become Government 
servants, merchants, lawyers, doctors, or clergymen. A 
similar choice of professions is open to the educated 
natives of India, except that here the priesthood depends 
on birth rather than on choice. Of these professions, 
Government service is so varied, that its different 
branches afford employment for all kinds of talents. 
The young man who is fond of literature and has 
the patience necessary for the management of boys can 
enter the Educational Department. Another by^ showing 
in boyhood ingenuity in the construction of playthings and 
mechanical contrivances may give evidence that he is likely 
to succeed in the Department of Public Works. A third 
may be marked out by his skill in the management of 
figuies as likely to do good service under the Accountant 
General. The chief recommendation of Government 
service is the certainty it affords of a regular salary fol- 
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lowed by a pension. Government servants are seldom 
thrown out of employment cxcejJt by their own miscon- 
duct, and in the few cases in which they lose their places 
by the retrenchment of a department, they get substantial 
compensation. But the salaries of Government appoint- 
ments, though they afford a more regular and certain 
income than other professions, are nevertheless not very 
large, and promotion in the various departments of Govern- 
ment service is usuallj* slow. On this account many 
enterprising men prefer the law, medicine, or business, all 
of which afford a better chance of the attainment of Avealth. 
Yet it must bo remembered that, though these professions 
affoid the chance of more prizes in the lottery of life, they 
also have a corresponding number of blanks. Many busi- 
ness men are ruined by unfortunate speculations, and 
many lawyers and doctors fail to secure enough work to 
support themselves. The number of failures in these two 
professions in India is duo to the severe competition be- 
tween the many thousands of natives who have now 
received a good education and think it essential to their 
position that they should enter one of the learned profes- 
sions. Perhaps, in the course of time, when education 
becomes still more common, educated men in India, as in 
England, may be willing to engage in agriculture, in 
shopkeeping, and in other honourable employments now 
left in the b.ands of the uneducated. 

12. Familiarity breeds Contempt. 

The meaning of this saying is that many persons and 
things which, when partially known, excited our awe and 
reverence, cease to impress us after we have become 
thoroughly familiar with them. Almost exactly the same 
idea is expressed by the Latin proverb, omne ignotnm p’o 
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magnifico, everything unknown is thought to bo magni- 
ficent. Ancient eastern kings acted on t}ii.s principle, 
when they made a rule of never appealing in public before 
the people, for fear they might by so doing impair the 
kind of religious awe with wliich they were regarded by 
their subjects. They were quite right in supposing that, 
if they mingled freely with the pco}>le, they would be 
seen to be mere ordinary mortals and lose tlio mysterious 
grandeur with which popular ignorance had inve.sted them. 
In modern times also it has been remarked iit the history 
of the Great llcbcllion iu England, and in other ease*, 
that the loyalty of tho outlying provinces was stronger 
than that of the c. apit al. The Londoners continually saw 
Charles L-'and^erc' fiimiliar with ail Ins weaknesses. 
They Ihcrfjfovo.Jiad less respect for him th.in the men of 
I>e\^n and Cornwall, who knew nothing of him as a man, 
and looked up to him as tho hereditary ropic.scntative of 
the divine right of kings. The same considerations ex- 
plain the amount of truth there is in the saying that no 
man is a hero to his valet A cclehraled .stntc.‘<Mian or 
soldier is known to the geneial public as he appears when 
riding in a splendid uniform at the head of liis troops, or 
sitting in state at the opera, the obsen’ed of all obsen'crs. 
The greater number of people, who never sec him at all, 
think of liim as negotiating some important treaty or 
driving the enemy before him with his victorious sword, 
and forget that in most respects he is only a man like 
tbcmsclv'cs. The valet, on the contrary, sees in his 
famous master not the warrior or the statesman, but tho 
man. Even tho greatest heroes are subject to indiges- 
tion, colds in the head, fits of peevishncas, and all tho 
other ignoble ailments that flesh is heir to. Their 
personal attendants are well aware of this, and seeing 
them in their weaker moments are unable to share in tho 
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foolish ideas of the multifcade, who in their imagination 
regard their lieroes as something more than ordinary 
mortals. But, after all, it is quite possible for sensible 
valets to recognise the heroism of a real liero. If a man 
is really great, those who are most familiar with him 
admire him raost^ unless they are too base to be ca 2 }ahle 
of admiring what is great and good. Thus, although his 
ignorant wife Xanthippe treated him with contempt, 
Socrates was most deeply revered by those of his followers 
who were most familiar with him. Familiarity does not 
breed contempt except when the man with whom we ate 
familiar really deserves contempt, or when, though he 
really deserves respect, we arc incapable of appreciating 
his admirable qualities. The proverb wo arc considering 
is also applicable to tilings. Undertakers have no feeling 
of dread or reverence in the presence of dead bodies, and**/ 
the sexton treats a human skull with no more regard tlian 
he would show to a stone. 'The inhabitants of mountain- 
ous countries arc often without any admiration for the 
s^dendid scenery that attracts tourists from the ends of 
the w'orld. Especially wonderful is the power by ivliich 
familiarity breeds contempt for danger. The old hunter, 
witliout liis pulse beating any quicker, secs a wild beast, 
tbc sight of which would strike a townsman dumb ivith 
terror. In w’ar most soldiers, after the first two or tliree 
engagements, get quite used to the dangers w’ith whidi 
they are continually threatened. Nelson could say with- 
out the least exaggeration that his sailors regarded shot 
and shell no more than peas. The same indiiFercncc to 
the dangers of w’ar is produced by familiarity even in the 
case of peaceful non-comhatauts. Amid all the deafening 
din of the German bombardment in 1870, the men and 
women of Paris found that they could calmly go about 
their ordinary avocations. TJiey walked with little fear 
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through streets within the range of fire to view from some 
high eminence the grand pyrotechnic display, only taking 
the precaution to throw themselves flat on the ground, when 
a shell seemed to he coming dangerously near. This pre- 
cantion, which was after a time dictated rather by habit 
than fear, suggested a practical joke to the Paris street 
boys, who, when they saw a richly-dressed gentleman in a 
muddy place, would call out ‘ a shell,’ ‘ a shell,* in order 
that he might fall flat in the mud according to the usual 
practice and soil his fine clothes. In this way the thunder 
of the heaviest siege artillery of Germany provided a new 
diversion to the street boys of Paris. 


13. History, 

History enlarges our mind by giving knowledge of the 
distant past. In this way, as has been well said, it makes 
some amends for the shortness of life. If a man’s know- 
ledge of the past were confined to the events that have 
happened during the few years he has lived upon the 
earth, it would be painfully meagre. By the help of the 
historian he is able to form correct ideas of what happened 
in his own country centuries before he was born, and of 
the great empires that flourished long before the nation 
to which he himself belongs came into existence. As 
nothing is more interesting to man than the study of 
man, it is no wonder that history should be exceedingly 
fascinating. Reflective readers And history far more 
jnteresting than fiction. In reading the most exciting 
novel, our interest is apt to flag, whenever the thought 
obtrudes itself upon us, that the events we are reading 
about never happened, and that the noble characters 
imagined by the author never existed, and perhaps never 
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could have existed. When this thought enters our minds, 
M’c naturally turn with pleasure to history, in the pages 
of which we road of real persons and real events and find 
stories as wonderful as any that can be imagined by 
the creative power of genius. History is sometimes 
reproached with nairating nothing but battles and cam- 
paigns and court intrigues for power. This reproach, 
however, can onl}* be made with truth against bad 
histories.. A good modern history gives a full account 
not only of kings and nobles, b'nt also of the progress of 
literature, science, and art, and of the work and amuse- 
ments of the common people. The ancient kings of 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babj’lon only inscribed on their 
monuments the conquests they won. The chronicles of 
the kliddlc Ages give little else but the biographies of 
kings and the o.vploits of noble warriors. But the best 
historians of Greece and Eome, and in a still higher degree 
those of modern Europe, are far from having such a 
narrow conception of the duty of the historian. They do 
their be.st to satisfy our curiosity ns to all the details of 
the lives of our predecessors. Understood in this wide 
sense, history is a delightful study for all . reflective 
persons. It is, however, not only to bo regarded as an 
extremely interesting study enlarging the range of our 
intellect. It is also of immense practical value. Political 
wisdom is mainly derived from knowledge of the past. 
Careful study of history enables politicians to infer from 
the history of past events the results that are likely to 
follow from reforms proposed in the present and to avoid 
the faults committed with ruinous eflect by those who 
guided the destinies of nations in earlier times. Thus the 
happiness and progress of mankind is largely dependent 
on the knowledge of past history iiossessed by the nations 
of the world and by the statesmen who rule them. 

E 
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14. Geography. 

Just as history euahles a man, wlio has personal experi- 
ence only of the events of his own lifetime, to look hack 
into the centuries that .have rolled away before he Avas 
horn, so geography gives him knowledge of distant coun- 
tries that he has never visited. 'J'lms, while history alloAvs 
our thoughts to transcend the limits of time assigned to 
our short lives, geography in a similar w.iy m.akcs the 
mind superior to the limits of space in which circum- 
stances may have coiifmcd the body. In this way these 
branches of knowledge together afford us a more extensive 
conception of the earth and its inhabitants fi'om the two 
points of vicAv of space and time. Geography is one of 
the oldest and most ste.idily progressive of sciences. The 
geographical knowledge of the Greeks of the Homeric 
times AA’as confined to Greece and the coast laud of Asia 
Minor. All beyond these narrow limits Avas shrouded in 
the mists of f.iblc. As time Avent on, the extcn.sion of 
Greek commerce .and colonisation led to more extensif'e 
knoAvledge of the Mediterranean, and the conquests of 
Alexander gave the Greeks a clearer idea of the position 
of Asiatic countries as far as the borders of India. The 
establishment of the Eoman Emxiirc from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the Caspian Sea still further extended the 
boundaries of the Avorld. But compiire the map of the 
Avorld as known to the Homans with a modern atlas, and 
how great is the difference 1 "What mighty tracts of the 
world have been discovered, explored, and mapped out 
since then 1 jNorth and South America, Australia, and 
the greater part of Africa and Asia were unknown to the 
ancients. Even during the present centur}' much h.TS 
been done to fill up the map of the Avorld. Great regions 
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in the centre of Africa and Australia, which will be found 
to be marked unexplored in maps fiftj'^ or a hundred years 
old, are noAV covered with the names of lakes, rivers, and 
towns, our knowledge of which is due to the enterprise of 
missionaries, merchants, and explorers who, for the love 
of God, for gain, or for the mere love of adventure, have 
penetrated to the most remote parts of the earth. In 
learning geography we should follow the same course as 
has been followed by science itself, and extend our know- 
ledge gradually from the near to the distant. The natural 
course of geographical study is first to master the map of 
the town in which we live and its immediate surround- 
ings, and jjroceed thence to the study of the divisions of 
our native country, and at last by successive steps learn 
the geography of distant countries and of the whole 
world. The great advantage conferred by this branch of 
knowledge is that it helps to make our ideas of many 
subjects clear and definite instead of vague and obscure. 
The student of history, who neglects geography and omits 
to have an atlas by his side for constant reference, cannot 
ha\ e a clear idea of what he is reading, particularly if he 
is studying warlike operations. Even when we are read- 
ing a daily newspaper, it is well, if w'e wish to form a 
clear idea of what is going on in the u'orld, to look out 
in a map all the places mentioned. Too many newspaj^cr 
readers run their eye through telegrams telling of impor- 
tant events happening in distant countries, and, although 
they are interested in what they read, do not take the 
trouble to obtain a clear notion of the precise part of the 
world in which the events reported have happened. Thus 
owing to their w'ant of geographical knowledge the new 
facts enter their brains in a state of confusion, and by 
much reading they furnish their minds with a \'ery small 
amount of definite information. 
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15. Friendship. 

The great Roman orator in his celebrated treatise on 
Friendship remarks with truth that it increases happiness 
and diminishes misery by the doubling of our joy and the 
dividing of our grief, When we do well, it is delightful 
to have fiiends who are so proud of our success that they 
receive as much pleasure from it as we do ourselves^ For 
the friendless man the attainment of wealth, power, and 
honour is of little value. Such possessions c ontribut e to 
our happiness most by enabling us to do good to others, 
but, if all those whom we are able to benefit are strangers, 
we take far less pleasure in our beneficence, than if it 
were exerted on behalf of friends whose happiness is as 
dear to us as our own. Further, when we do our duty 
in spite of temptation, the mental satisfaction obtained 
from the approval of our c onscie nces is heightened by the 
praise of our friends ; for their judgment is as it were a 
second conscien ce, encouraging us in good and deterring- 
us from evil. Our amusements have little zest and soon 
pall upon us if we engage in them in solitude, or with 
uncongenial companions, for whom we can feel no affec- 
tion. Thus in every case our joys are rendered more 
intense and more permanent by being shared with friends. 
It is equally true that, as Cicero points out, friendship 
diminishes our misery by enabling us to share the burden 
of it with others. TiTien fortune has inflicted a heavy 
unavoidable blow upon us, our grief is alleviated 
friendly condolence, and by the thought that, as long as 
our friends are left to’ us, life is' still worth Jiving. ' But 
many misfortunes which' threat^ us are not inevitable, 
and, in escaping such misfortunes, the advice and active 
assistance of our friends may be invaluable. The friend- 
less man stands alone, exiiosed without protection to his 
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enemies and to the "blows of fortune, but whoever has 
loyal friends is thereby provided with a strong defence 
against the worst that fortune can do to him. Thus in 
good and evil fortune, in our work and in our hours of 
recreation , the possession of true friends is the most 
important means to the attainment of hajtpincss and the 
alleviation or avoidance of raiser)'. It must be remem- 
hered, however, that these remarks only apply to friends 
really worthy of the name. The evil that may be eflected 
by bad friends is as great as the good secured by the 
possession of good friends. On this account the right 
selection of friends is a matter of vita l importance. We 
should select our friends with the greatest care, and, 
when we have won tliem and found them worthy, we 
should take care to retain them, till we are severed from 
them by death. 

16. Early Morning* in a Great City. 

Wordsworth in one of his sonnets gives a fine descrip- 
tion of the beauty of the scene presented by the city of' 
l.ondon in the early morning, when the rising sun in his 
first splendour illumines the. towers, temples, and palaces 
‘all clear and glittering in the smokeless air.’ A scene 
of similar beauty may be enjoj'cd on most mornings by 
any one who undergoes the labour of climbing to the 
top of the Kajabai Tower, from which Bombay in all the 
beauty of its public buildings and encircling sea may be 
seen spread out below like a map. At first all is cold and 
grey in the early morning, until the glow of dawn warms 
the sky above the eastern mountains, the morning star 
begins to pale its ineffectual fires, and at last a spot of 
golden light, too bright to be contemplated steadily by 
any human eye, darts the first rays of the rising sun 
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on the highest pinnacle of the Rajahai Tower, and then 
in succession on the tops of other less lofty structures. 
Immediately, with the rapidity that characterises a tropical 
sunrise, everything is bathed in a flood of living light, 
and the great city rouses herself for the labours of a new 
day. The rich rise from their luxurious couches, the 
poor from their humble pallets or from the hard earth 
on the side of the roads, where they have been sleeping 
through the night, wrapt up from head to foot in long 
pieces of cloth like the sheeted dead. But indeed for 
many the labours of the day have already commenced, 
and there are even some who have at this early hour done 
their work, and now get rest from their toil. The police- 
men and ramoshisj who have been watching all night to 
protect the city and its houses against thieves, now retire 
to rest. For some hours trains and country carts have 
been hurrying into the city in order to provide the 
markets with country produce enough for half a million 
of human beings. The fishermen have been out long 
before sunrise, and at an early hour of the day the fish 
they have caught are ready for sale in the fish market. 
The streets quickly become crowded with operatives 
hurrying to the mills and all kinds of labourers pro- 
ceeding to their various places of work. The more well- 
to-do members of society, such as clerks, business men, 
and Government officials, whose work does not begin 
before ten or eleven o’clock, go out in the early morning 
on horseback, or on foot, to breathe the cool air and 
refresh themselves for the work they will have presently 
to do. For them the long promenade by the sea-shore 
with its breezes fresh from the Arabian Sea is an in- 
estimable boon. As they ride or walk along the path 
from Oolaba to Chowpatty, they look on the left acro-s 
Back Bay to Malabar Hill, bright in the rays of the rising 
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sun, and on their right they- see the fine ro'w of public 
buildings raised by private and public ■wealth, and in the 
farther distance the Mahratta hills, crowned by historic 
strongholds, nor is it any wonder if, impressed by the 
beauties of nature and art by which they are surrounded, 
they think with pride that Bombay is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the woi’ld. 

17. The Power of Habit. 

It is through the power of habit that every act we do 
tends to affect our character. This is wh)' habit is called 
a second nature. What we have done we are naturally 
inclined by the mere force of habit to do again, so tliat to 
the original nature we inherit from our parents habit adds 
new tendencies, which become an important part in the 
sum-total of our character. The tendency to repeat the 
actions that we have been in the habit of doing is seen in 
our most trivial concerns as well as in more important 
matters. I resolve, as I write, to go on without a fresh 
dip in the ink until my nib is perfectly dry. But my 
resolution is very difficult to carry out. As the nib gets 
partially dry, an impulse urges me to replenish it, because 
I have been in the habit of doing so. So st;ong is the 
impulse, that it will be hard for me to carry out my resolu- 
tion except by shutting up my ink-pot. In the same way 
people get into the habit of sitting, standing, and lying in 
certain postures, which are then said to be characteristic. 
A Highlander, ■u’ho has been accustomed to "U'alk with 
springy step over the elastic moorland, by the force of 
habit is distinguished by the same kind of ■u'alk on the 
hard flags of a city street. Knowledge of the power of 
habit is the chief means by which animals are trained to 
be useful to man. It is by habit that the cavalry horse 
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is trained to keep liis place in the line and stand linn 
as a rock amid the roar of cannon. The soldier himself 
is trained, in the same way as his horse, to give rapid 
obedience to tlie -word of command. A practical joke 
once played on a soldier affords a good illustration of this 
fact. A soldier was once canning his dinner homo in a 
dish, when one of the bystanders suddenly c.alled out in a 
loud voice ‘ Attention.’ The soldier immediately dropped 
his hands to his side, and of course the dish he was 
carrying fell to the ground. The importance of habit is 
just as great in forming the moral character ns in the 
training of horses and soldiers to automatic obedience to 
the word of command. All moralists recognise the fact 
that it is possible for men to become bettor .and worse by 
the cultivation of good and bad habits, in fact, that it is 
just this which makes moral progress and deterioration 
possible. A man w'ho yields to temptation may at first 
do so with reluctance, bub after yielding once or twice, 
resistance becomes more difficult, until at last by con- 
tinued submission he is so completely enslaved that he 
has no control over his evil passions. On the contrary, if 
he had conquered the first temptation, his will would have 
thereby become stronger, and, after frequent victories, he 
would have been so habituated to self-control, that the 
temptations, which had first tried him, would have lost 
their attractive power, and then he might have led his 
moral will, strengthened by the habit of victory, to still 
greater moral efforts. 

18. Emigration. 

One of the most melancholy scenes to be witnessed on 
the face of' the earth is the departure of a body of 
emigrants from their native land. The deep grief felt by 
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the land that the}’ themselves and their fathers have been 
taught bj’’ patriotic feeling to regard as sacred, has been 
expressed tvitlx great feeling in Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village, and in some of the most pathetic national songs of 
Ireland and >Scotland. The poor emigrants have to leave 
their relations and friends and the fields in ■which thej' 
have played and worked from infancy, to tempt fortune 
far across the sea and live as strangers in a strange land. 
They are generally very ignorant, and their ignorance 
makes them invest the unknown country to which they 
are going with m3’sterious horrors. Their miserj' is, if 
possible, intensified when they find themselves on the 
crowded omigrajit ship, home-sick and seasick at once, 
and the}' lament the hour in which they were induced to 
leave their homes and trust themselves to the mercy of 
wind and wave. Yet the pain of leave-taking and the 
terrors of the voyage are, after all, but temporary evils, 
which may lead the way to permanent happiness. When 
the British emigrant lands in Australia or Canada, he finds 
himself among surroundings not so very unlike what he 
was used to in the old country. The Englishman looks 
in vain for the peaceful aspect of shady lanes and hedge- 
rows, and the Scotchman misses the moors and purple 
mountains that are so dear to him. But they hear the 
familiar English tongue spoken, are governed by English 
laws, and see the British flag waving over ships and fort- 
resses in their new home. New friends supply the place 
of the old, and the chief difference in their lot is that, 
whereas in England they laboured hard for a miserable 
pittance, and sometimes prayed for labour in vain, they are 
now in a country where labour is so well paid, that every 
one who is willing to work can earn enough to support in 
comfort himself and his famil}^ In course of time, hard 
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work, intelligence, and sobriety raise to affluence many of 
the emigrants who, if they had remained in their own 
country, .would not improbably after many years of labour 
have ended their lives in the workhouse. Thus the poor 
man, who finds a difficulty in maintaining himself at 
home, has every prospect of bettering his condition by 
emigration. At the same time emigration, by diminishing 
the superabundant number of the labouring population in 
England, tends to raise the wages of the labourers left 
behind. So that emigration maybe regarded as a blessing 
to the country which sends out the emigrants as well as to 
the emigrants themselves. It is also an advantage to the 
colony to which the emigrants go, as new countries are 
almost always in want of labour to develop their natural 
resources. 

19. Effects of Wealth on National Character. 

^It is very commonly believed that wealth produces a 
prejudicial effect upon national character/ The loss of 
the severe virtues that characterised the early Eomans is 
attributed by their historians to the acquisition of wealth 
won by foreign conquest. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village is 
a poetical treatise intended to bring vividly before our 
mind the evil state of a nation, where ‘ wealth accumulates 
and men decay.’ He represents the increase of wealth as 
leading to the exile of the sturdy agricultural pojnilation, 
which constitutes the chief strength of a nation, and as 
depopulating the country, which, instead of being tilled, is 
converted into barren parks for the pleasure of the rich. 
Certainly nothing can be more melancholy than the de- 
parture of the rural population from the homes in which 
their ancestors have lived for many generations, and the 
national character is likely to suffer from the loss or 
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diminution of the tillers of the soil whose phj'sical strength 
and simple virtues contribute much to the sum-total of 
national well-being. But can this lamentable necessity of 
emigration, so pathetically deplored by Goldsmith, be 
rightly regarded as the result of the spread of wealth i 
That this is not really the case would seem to be proven 
by the fact that the greatest exodus of the agricultural 
population of the United Kingdom lias been, not from rich 
England, but from the most poverty-stricken districts of 
Ireland and Scotland. Also tlie land to which the largest 
number of emigrants have taken themselves and their good 
qujilities, and which has afforded them a secure home, is 
the richest country in the world, and there the great 
wealth of millionaires does not interfere with the prosperity 
of the cultivators of the soiL By these considerations wc 
see the one-sided character of Goldsmith’s view. There is 
more truth in the Roman idea that w'calth ruins its pos- 
sessors by leading to luxury and effeminacy. This was 
certainly the case in Rome. ' The great wealth acquired 
by the ancient Romans was lavishly squandered on the 
coarsest forms of extravagance, on costly banquets, the 
dishes of which were collected at enormous expense from 
every land and sea, on gladiatorial combats, and on 
magnificent spectacles in the amphitheatre, more con- 
spicuous for gnandcur than for grace.* No "wonder that 
the Roman populace and the Roman nobles became 
debased under such influences, and were unable to defen<l 
•without barbarian help the empire that their ancestors had 
acquired. "'In the East, too, wo find that great empires, 
established by nations of poor and hardy mountaineers, 
fall to pieces, -when wealth gives the moans of luxury, and 
luxury produces effenjinacy.' But it is not the invariable 
rule that great national wealth must be spent on degrading 
luxury. Wealth may bo employed to better purpose, as 
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by the Athenians, who spent the tribute obtained from 
their allies and conquered enemies on the erection of the 
noble statues and temples and on the support of a national 
theatre, that produced great literary masterpieces and 
taught high moral lessons to the people. Thus the 
Athenians, when they were at the zenith of their material 
prosperity, retained undiminished the mental and physical 
vigour by which they had gained their high position^ 
In like manner we find that the leading nations of Europe 
have become wealthier and wealthier without showing any 
signs of deterioration, '^o we may conclude that, though 
wealth if ill-employed may have ruinous- effects upon a 
nation, these bad consequences may be and have often 
been avoided./ 


20. Diaries. 

To keep a diary regularly day by day is a capital train- 
ing in methodical habits. Many, having made up their 
minds to keep a diary, begin writing with great zeal and 
fluency for a few days, as long as tliey are carried on by 
the novelty of the idea ; but after a time they get tired of 
their self-imposed task, and their industry begins to flag. 
"When this happens, the diary gradually becomes scantier 
and more irregular, until at last weeks and months are 
allowed to pass without any entry being made. The best 
way to avoid this lame and impotent conclusion is to fix 
•a definite time every day for writing the diary, and not 
to allow oneself to be diverted to anything else at the 
appointed time. It is also well to restrain our inclination 
to write at great length at the commencement of the diary, 
so that we may be less likely to take a distaste to the 
work, and may be the better able to keep our resolution 
of making regular entries every day. In this way we shall 
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give due importance in our chronicle to the successive 
events of our life, and find our diary a source of pleasure 
and of profit. When wq arc writing letters, we often find 
our ideas fail us, and are unable to think of anj thing to 
M'rite about. In such a strait as this, a reference to our 
diary, if it has been well kept, is sure to suggest something 
that is likely to intcre.st our friends, and we are saved from 
the necessity of sending off a meagre letter not worth the 
price of its i)ostagc-stamp. A diary is also of great use to 
a student, as it enables him to take periodical retrospects 
of his Avork. Macaulay in his diary kept a record of the 
books he read. If avc folIoAV the same excellent practice, 
it AA'ill help us cA'cry now and then to look back and 
detenniue whether avo haA*c been Avasting our time or not. 
A diary should also make us more accurate than vre could 
otherwise be. It is surprising AA-hat unpreoise statements 
men make sometimes about their own past experience. 
A great safeguard against such inaccuracy is to have an 
account of AA-hat avo actually saw and did, clearly recorded 
in black and Avhite. In all these AA-ays the keeping of a 
diary may be found to be profitable employment of one’s 
leisure. It is also likely to be a source of pleasure in 
future years, Avheu by its help aa-c recall to mind some half- 
forgotten episode of past years, and in imagination live 
over again the happy days of the past. The diaries of 
eminent men, besides giving pleasure to their authors, 
are full of interest to the Avorld generally. The lately 
published journal of Walter Scott enables us more ' 
thoroughly to understand and admire the character of the 
greatest of noA’elists. The diary of Pepys is not only 
delightful reading for an idle hour, but also is of great 
value to the historian from the flood of light it throws 
upon the days of Charles ir. 
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21.^Cha^ges ^ue^to Railways, Steamships, 

) and Telesranhs. 

Railways, steamships, an3 tel^raphs have'* done much 
to practically annihilate space, and to bring the different 
parts of the world into closer coiAmunicatiotf with one 
another. This may be very nearly illustrated by the 
way in which steam power has shortened the journey 
between England and India. Eifty-eight years ago 
Macaulay in a sailing ship spent nearly four months in 
travelling from London to Madras. But now the same 
Journey can be finished by the help of steamships and 
railways in seventeen or eighteen days, and telegrams 
traverse the distance in one or two hours.'- At the end 
of the last century the great battle of the Nile, fought 
on the evening of.,\4ugu8t 1, 1798, was not known in 
London until October 2. ^If such a battle were fought 
in Egypt to-day, accounts of it transmitted by the tele- 
graph would be read to-morrow at biealcfast time in the 
newspapers not only of Loudon, but also of New York, 
San Erancisco, Melbourne, Bombay, Calcutta, and Yoko- 
hama. The principal effect thsit this wonderful improve- 
ment of communication has produced is that nations 
know fai; more of^ne another than in former times?> A* 
great impetus has been gjven to travelling all over' the ' 
world, and many travellers have written ablb and exhaus- 
tive descriptions of countries that at the beginning of 
the present centuiy were comparatively unknown. This 
increased mutual knowledge naturally does much to ' 
dissipate false ideas of foreign nations. Year by year 
we find more universal and more complete lecognition of 
the fact that human nature is much the same everywhere, 
and that in eveiy people much good is to be found. 
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Different nations, being brought' into close connection, 
learn to recognise each othbrjs qualities and to shake 
off the old-fjishioned suspicious hatred of foreigners which 
was the natural result of former ignorance. The chief 
material result of improved communication between 
different countries and different parts of the same countiy 
is that the best products of c^tXaVt of the world are 
rapidlj' and cheaply conveycd''toi' distant markets. The 
cotton cloth of Manchester and the cutlciy of Siicffield 
can now be bought in Calcutta, Bombay, and l^Iadras 
almost as cheaply as in England, and the agricultural 
districts of India and Kussia export to England .their 
surplus corn produce. Tims one nation supplies the 
wants of another, to the mutual advantage of both. In 
India the advantages of improved communication are seen 
not only in the increase of foreign trade, which stimulates 
the productive, energy of the '^jeoplc, but also in greater 
security against i^mine. Formerly* it was ijossible that 
famine should be niging in one- district of India while 
another was producing a more abundant harvest than its 
inhabitants dbuld consu5ne. -^ow such a state of things 
is hardly possible. Thanks to the extension of railway 
corninuuication, the surplus harvest of one part of India 
can be rapidly conveyed to any district suffering from 
deficient crops. Thus the money spent on the construction 
of railways in India may be regarded as a premium paid 
to ensure the couutrj' against famine. 

.. 22. Indian Railways. 

Tlie railways of India are great engineering w’orks. 
The constructors of them were confronted with enormous 
jibysical dilScultics. Broad rivers liad to be siianned 
and the mighty mountain wall of tljig. *GhauCS had to be 
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surmounted by the railroad before Bombay could be 
brought into railway communication with Gujarat, Cal- 
cutta, and Madras. Still greater are the natural obstacles 
now being overcome in the construction of the military 
railways on the north-western frontier for the protection 
of the country against foreign aggression. UTo doubt it 
is a good policy to defend India by building railways for 
strategic purposes. It is less expensive to add to our 
railway system than to increase the number of the army. 
A country with good railway communication has a great 
advantage from a military point of view. When a 
threatened frontier has no railways, all tlie practicable 
passes have to be defended by strong forces, as it cannot 
be known beforehand where the enemy will deliver his 
attack. But if the defenders have the command of 
railway leading to those passes, it is enough to assemble 
a strong army at some central point, from which troops 
can be rapidly conveyed in trains to the part of the 
frontier towards which the enemy is reported to be 
directing his march. Thus by the help of railways an 
army of fifty thousand men may do the work that would 
otherwise require twice or thrice as large an army. Also 
the railways built for military purposes are not thereby 
* debarred from being useful in time of peace, so that, even 
if there should be no war, the money spent upon them is 
;!^ar from being wasted. The railways, that would be a 
defence in war, are trade routes in peace, and so perform 
their more natural function. How much Indian commerce 
has been increased by the introduction of railways can bo 
seen in a numerical form by comparing the value of the 
exports from India now ivith her foreign trade thirty 
years ago. The railways, by bringing the interior of India 
into easy communication with the great seaports, and 
through them with foreign nations, have marvellously 
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developed the productive iudustricB of the country. A 
continual succession of heavy-laden trains carry into 
Bonihaj* and Kurrachee from the interior of India corn 
and cotton that could never have found a market, if 
the only means of communication had been by carts and 
river boats. Thus it is mainly due to the power of the 
.J^comotive that the Punjab and the North-West Provinces 
have become great corn-producing districts to supply the 
deficiencies of European harvests. Wherever the railroad 
goes, production flourishes and wealtli increases. Nor is 
material prosperity tlio only important effect produced. 
Paihvays have a powerful influence in overcoming the 
barriers between different sections of the community and 
'between man and man. Members of the diflerent caste 
going on pilgrimage to Benares or Nassick, unless they 
arc rich enough to afford reseiTod compartments, must 
either give up their pious intention or consent to come 
into close contact with one another in crowded railway 
carriages. Thus railways tend to do away with the 
exclusiveness of caste and promote the doctrine of the 
equality of mankind. They also do much to educate the 
people of India by enabling them cheaply and with 
comfort to leave their native villages and visit the great 
cities that are the headquarters of civilisation and 
])rogrcss. [See also the eml of the preceding essay on 
railways and telegraphs.] 


23. Competition. 

A horse can run in a race faster than it can nm when 
it has no rivsil to outstrip. In like manner, men com- 
peting with one another produce greater results than they 
could achieve without the stimulus of competition. The 
energy inspired by competition is conspicuously displayed 

F 
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ill every branch of life. Tliemistocles used to say that 
the mound of Miltiades ivould not allou' liim to sleep. 
His ambition was fired by the hope of rivalling the 
glory that Miltiades had won at Marathon. Many other 
instances may be quoted from history of the effects of 
emulation. The rivalry of Demosthenes and jdSschiues 
in Greece, of Cicero and Horteusius in Rome, of Pitt and 
Fox in England, inspired greater oratorical effects than 
would have been made by these great speakers, if they 
had not had such formidable rivals to contend against. 
In the literary Avorld we know that Thackeraj' was 
spurred on to Avrite his best by admiration of Dickens, 
and by his determination to produce as good work as 
David Oopperfield. In commerce competition is generally 
of great advantage to the consumer, as rival manufacturers 
try to gain command of the market by producing the best 
articles at the lowest price. When there is competition 
between different lines of railway or rival steamship 
companies, the result is more rapid traA’^elling, greater 
comfort, and reduced fares. If a company of merchants 
enjoy a monopoly in the sale of a certain article, they can 
obtain much higher prices; for the general public must 
submit to the high price asked or else go Avithout the 
article. Thus, when a monopoly is in force, the sellers 
are only limited in their exorbitant demands by the fear 
that their customers may be driven to abstain entirely 
from the use of their goods. It Avas on this account that 
the Portuguese, as first discoverers of India, Avere so 
determined in asserting their claim to the monopoly of 
the Indian trade. Until other nations began to compete 
Avith them, they could sell the produce of India at prices 
Avhioh gave them enormous profits. Even AA'hen several 
nations began to trade with India, it was the practice of 
European Governments to give monopolies of the East 
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Indian trade to special companies of tlieir o^vn nation, 
who jealously kept out all interlopers. Of course tliis 
system, as long as it lasted, was equally bad for the 
European consumer and for the Indian producer. The 
European consumer had to pay enormously high prices 
for goods imported from India, and the Indian producer 
could not get from the European merchants anything like 
the price obtained for Indian goods in European marketSu 
Tims the European- merchants got the enormous profits by 
which they bought in England parliamentary boroughs, 
and became proverbial for their wealth under the name of 
nabobs. As soon as the Indian trade was ojiened freely 
to all the world, European merchants competed with one 
another and had to pay for Indian produce such a price 
as allowed them no more than a fair profit when they 
e.vportod their purchases to Europe. At present England 
is the champion of free trade and unrestricted competition 
throughout the world, udiile many of her commercial 
rivals, and oven some of her own colonies, hold by the 
old-fashioned doctrine of protection. England also led 
the way in another application of the principle of com- 
petition to the development of trade when Queen Victoria 
opened the great Exhibition of 1851. Since then many 
other nations have followed the lead of England and held 
International Exhibitions, in which medals are given to 
reward the manufacturers of the best articles of all kinds. 
By this means great encouragement is given to invention, 
and nations learn to know and api)reciate the productions 
of foreign countries. 


24. Charity. 

The word charity by derivation and in old English 
means love. But in ordinary modern English it means 
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almsgiving, and in this short essay we must confine 
ourselves to the later and narrower meaning of the word. 
Charity in this sense is a virtue extensively practised and 
liighly esteemed in the East. In India it is a common 
practice for kings and rich men to weigh themselves 
against gold and silver and to distribute the ])roceeds 
among the iioor. This was done by Sivajee and many 
others before and after his time. We liave in most of 
our large cities fine monuments of munificent charity in 
the university buildings, colleges, hospit.'ils, convalescent 
homes and water-fountains built wholly or partially at 
the expense of rich citizens, who chose this practical waj' 
of showing their love for their native city. But it must 
be remembered that it is not only the rich that have 
the power of being charitable. The Mahabharata tells us 
that— — 

Just heaven is not so pleased with costly gifts, 

Offered in hope of future recompense, 

As with the merest triilo sot apart, 

From honest gains and sanctified by faith, 

and that the man ‘ who is not rich but yet can give, will 
be exalted above the heavens.’^ Very often the munifi- 
cent gifts of rich men are made for purposes of ostentation 
or as a means of gaining favour ■ndtli Government. The 
best charitj' is that -which is done in secret, so that, in the 
expressive words of the Gospel, the left hand does not 
know what the right hand doeth. It is very necessary to 
exercise discrimination in the giving of alms. The great 
object of charity is to relieve misery, and indiscriminate 
charity, by encouraging the trade of begging, actually adds 
to the misery of the world. If it were not for the reckless 
charity of well-meaning men, who think it a duty to give 


1 Monier 'Williams’ Imliaa ll'udom. 
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a small alms to evcrj* beggar they come across, many who 
now lead a miserable existence as beggars would take to 
honest work and become profitable members of society. 
As things are, they ])rcfer to live an idle life of degrada- 
tion, and some of them, b}- begging and imposture, make 
more money tlian an honest 2 )oor man can earn by hard 
labour. Such being the case, it is no wonder that so 
many beggars infest the streets of Bomba)'- and otlier ricli 
cities. A rich man who is really determined to do good 
with his money should either find out for himself what 
j)Oor men really deserve help, or, if he has not time to do 
so, he should give his alms through some charitable 
society that has ofiicers appointed for the special purpose 
of distinguishing between the deserving i)Oor and impu- 
dent impostors. There arc also some who require to be 
reminded that charity begins at home, and that they must 
not deprive themselves of the means of supporting their 
own family by imofuso charity to sti angers who have less 
claijns upon them. These, then, are the two piincii)al 
limits to observe in the duty of almsgiving. We must 
recognise the prior obligation of jiroviding for the 
necessities of our own family, and we must take care lest 
by ill-judged distribution of alms we encourage beggary 
and improvidence with its attendant miseries. Charity 
would seem to be least exposed to the second danger, 
when a subscription is made for unfortunate persons 
suddenly reduced to ruin by an earthquake, or a storm, or 
any other calamity against -jvhich no foresight could have 
defended them. For in such cases there is very great 
distress to be relieved in the jjresent, and there is little 
fear of the help given leading in the future to ruinous 
imjjrovidence or extravagance. 
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25. Cleanliness. 

The high value attached to cleanliness is expressed bf 
the proverb which says that ‘Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness.’ Indeed, in some religions, cleanliness is 
regarded as a part of godliness and is prescribed as a 
religious dut}*. In the law of Moses the priests are 
required to wash their persons and their clothes, when 
they have to appear before God, and the tradition of the 
Jewish elders rigorously enforced the washing of hands 
before meals. Mahomet prescribed frequent ablutions 
which, if water could not be had, were to be performed 
with sand. Such ordinances are in part due to the 
recognition of the close connection between personal 
cleanliness and moral goodness. It is not without 
reason that white raiment and ceremonial ablutions have 
been chosen as the symbols of the purity of soul, that is 
expected of the priest and his congregation when engaged 
in the solemn worship of God, Even in our ordinary 
everyday life we see that a dii*ty man in dirty clothes is 
apt to lose that feeling of self-respect, which is one of the 
best safeguards against dishonesty and vice. Another 
reason why the founders of religions prescribed frequent 
ablutions was because they recognised the immense 
importance of cleanliness from a sanitary point of view. 
Dirt, especially in oriental countries, is known to be a 
fertile propagator of disease. The germs of cholera and 
other deadly plagues are carried through the air with the 
dust, that is seldom wanting under a tropical sun. The 
best means of avoiding infection is continual washing, 
which prevents those germs from remaining long on the 
body. Unfortunately, immunity from disease cannot be 
secured by being clean oneself. A scrupulously clean 
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person may catch disease from the dirty persons 'vvitli 
whom he comes into contact. Therefore the rich and 
intelligent must, in their own interests, provide their 
poorer neighbours with the means of keeping themselves 
clean. Many benevolent rich men have done good service 
to the communitj* in which they live by providing in 
crowded quarters of great cities fountains, from which the 
poor can get abundant supplies of water. When water is 
scarce, and not to be obtained near their doors, the poor 
cannot afford the time necessary to get it from a distance, 
and remain dirty to the great danger not only of them- 
selves but also of their richer neighbours. This is the 
chief reason wh}* the poor quarters of great cities arc 
often hot-beds of disease. The Municipality of Bombay 
fully recognises the importance of these considerations, 
and has at an immense cost provided an abundant water- 
supply for this city, so that there may be plenty of water 
not only for drinking purposes, but also to water the 
streets, and wash the houses, the persons, and the clothes 
of all the inhabitants. 


26. Cruelty to Animals. 

‘Tie praycth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast,’ — Coltridge. 

The virtue of Benevolence requires us to abstain from 
cruelty to animals. Some have maintained that the 
happiness of animals is not desirable for its own sake, but 
only as a means to human happiness. According to this 
view', the only reason why w'e should be kind to horses 
and dogs, is that kind treatment makes them serve us 
better, or that, if w'e are crael to them, we are likely to 
learn thereby to bo cruel to our fellow’-men. But most 
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moralists allow that our duty to increase happiness and 
diminish misery is not limited to the Imman race, hut 
must be extended to all beings that feel pleasure and 
pain. Surely it must be quite clear that nre are bound to 
consider the happiness of animals even in cases where the 
happiness of human beings is not affected. It is generally 
admitted to bo our duty to put out of its misery, as the 
phrase is, a wounded insect that is suffering great pain 
and has no hope of recovery. Yet such an action affects 
no human beings, except the person who has to perform 
the disagreeable duty, and who, by performing it^ inflicts 
pain on himself. Any one w'ho inflicts unnecessary pain 
on animals deserves punishment, whether by so doing he 
causes pain to human beings or not. In the case of 
animals, as in the case of men, it is only justifiable to 
inflict pain in order to obtain some greater good, which 
more than compensates for the evil of the pain. This is 
the justification always urged by the defenders of vivisec- 
tion. It is argued that surgical experiments upon living 
animals will lead to such medical discoveries as will 
alleviate human suffering. Therefore, as human beings 
are of greater account and more susceptible to pain than 
the lower animals, pain may be inflicted on frogs and 
dogs in order that new means may be discovered of 
curing the diseases of men. Whether this argument is 
entirely convincing or not, it is noticeable that in the 
controversy no defender of vivisection ventures to assert 
that the pain of the lower animals is not an evil in itself. 
It is assumed to be an evil whenever attempts are made 
to justify it by the demonstration of the great results that 
are to be expected from vivisection. In oriental countries 
the duty of kindness to animals is often connected Avith 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and so placed 
upon a religious basis. The believer in metemps3'chosis 
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is moved to be compassionate towards- .animals not only 
by a general desire to promote l]a})piness, but also by the 
thought that the animal, whose happiness he can eflVct by 
his conduct, ma}’’ be animated by the soul of a near 
relation. Therefore, in the East, there should be less 
need of a Society for the Prevention of Crueltj* to 
Animals than in Europe. 

27. Bravery. 

Before considering real bravery it will be well to dis- 
tinguish it from false bravery. One kind of false braverj" 
arises from ignor.ance of danger. If an infant should 
pLaj' with a cobra, it would be absolutely free from fear, 
.and would do what brave men would fear to do; but 
we ought not to call it brave, for it has no appreciation 
of the' danger. Yet such fearlessness is often mistaken 
for real bravery. If the want of recognition of danger 
is duo to intoxication, the quality displ.ayed is sometimes 
called Dutch courage. Another spurious form ot cour.age 
is actuiilly due to fear, as when a soldier stands his ground 
in a battle, because he fears the punishment which will 
be inflicted on him if he runs away. In such cases the 
stronger fear overcomes the weaker fear, and surely the 
man who is actuated by any kind of fear cannot be said 
to be displaying bravery. We now pass on to the con- 
sideration of true courage. The simplest fonn of courage 
is constitutional courage, which shows itself in the absence 
of tiembling and of other signs of fear in the face of 
great danger. When Louis XVL was being led to execu- 
tion, he is s.aid to have exclaimed, ‘ Am I afraid ? Feel 
my pulse.’ His steady pulse, when he was on the point 
of dying a tenible death, showed that he was physically 
brave. One of the most striking instances of coustitu-’ 
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tional bravery to be found in history is 2felson. In his 
childhood on one occasion he happened to have lost 
himself, to the great alarm of his parents. On his being 
found, when wonder was expressed that fear had not 
driven him home, he replied : ' Fear ! I never saw fear. 
What is iti' All through his life he showed himself 
absolutely insensible to fear. His spirits rose in the hour 
of danger, and, when the enemy’s cannon-balls were flying 
round his head, he was perfectly cool and collected. It 
is, however, possible for a man to be constitutionally 
timid and nevertheless to be brave. Indeed, the bravery 
of a man who, by determined resolution rises superior to 
his fears, is perhaps the highest kind of courage. Such 
was the courage of Turenne, one of the greatest French 
generals. Once when he was going into battle, he felt 
himself trembling all over. But instead of yielding to his 
physical fears, he exclaimed to his body, ‘What! Are 
you trembling now? Just wait and see what you will 
have to go through presently.’ The excess of courage is 
condemned as foolhardiness. A man is foolhardy who, 
for some trifling object, runs into great danger. When a 
sailor jumps out of an express train to recover his hat, or 
smokes his pipe over a powder magazine, then, instead of 
being praised for his carelessness of danger, he is rightly 
blamed for foolishly risking his life. 

28. Moral Courage. 

Moral courage consists in resolutely refusing to bo 
induced to do what we think wrong by the consideration 
of what others may think or say about our conduct. 
Thus, wliile ordinary courage rises superior to the fear of 
death and pain, moral courage enables us to defy the 
power of public opinion and the foolish contempt of our 
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associates, T\’hen Tre liave once made up oiu* mind as to 
wliat \re ought to do. Courage, in the ordinary sense of 
the ^ 70 ^d, is shown by the religious man who runs the 
risk of torture and death rather than abjure his religion. 
Moral courage enables a man to be faithful to a religion 
which is despised by the multitude or by his own friends. 
Just as ordinary courage may consist either in the total 
absence of fear or in conquering timidity by resolute 
determination, so the man of moral courage may either 
have no fear of the adverse opinions of others, or he may 
be very sensitive to the blame of his fellow-men, and yet, 
in spite of his sensitive nature, resolutely and with pain 
to himself adheres to his resolution. Many men who are 
brave in the face of bodily danger are destitute of moral 
courage. Until of late years in England the code of honour 
encouraged duelling. Any gentleman, who happened to 
be insulted by a drunken fool of his own station in life, 
was bound in honour to challenge him to single combat 
with swords or pistols. If he refused to do so, he became 
degraded in the eyes of his associates, and was considered 
to have forfeited his claim to be regarded as a gentleman. 
Almost every gentleman had sufficient courage to conform 
to this custom and expose himself to the risk of death, 
when the code of honour required him to do so. Very few 
had the moral courage to refuse to light. Yet many must 
have recognised the wickedness and folly of the practice, 
and been conscious of the cruel selfishness of sacrificing to 
a point of honour the comfort and happiness of those 
who depended on them for support. In this case moral 
courage was particularly difficult, as it dictated conduct 
that to a superficial observer looked like cowardice. But 
in the case of all sensitive persons it may be said that it 
needs a great effort of will to obey the dictates of this 
virtue. In displaying courage in the face of bodily danger 
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we are powerfully supported by the admiration of our 
fellow-men, whereas the man of moral courage has to 
expose himself to the condemnation of public opinion, or 
to the hatred and contempt of those near and dear to 
him, mthout whose affection and esteem life seems scarcely 
worth living. 


29. An Indian Bazaar. 

AYhat strikes a foreigner most in the bazaars of great 
Indian cities is the arrangement by which shops of the 
same kind cluster together. In one street you find a 
cloth bazaar in which nothing but cloth is sold, in another 
street every shop belongs to a coppersmith, in a third you 
can only buy articles of iron. Thus it is that the Indian 
equivalent for ‘carrying coals to Newcastle’ is ‘to go to 
sell a needle in the street where the blacksmiths work’; 
which would hardly be intelligible to any one unacquainted 
with the Indian custom of having all the shops of the 
same kind collected together in one quarter. This 
arrangement seems less convenient than the European 
distribution of shops, by which every quarter of the town 
is supplied with its own baker, grocer, ironmonger, etc., 
but it appears to be unalterably fixed by old-established 
custom. Another striking feature of Indian and all 
oriental bazaars is the want of fixity of price. If you 
go into an English or French shop, you are immediately 
told the exact price of any article you require, and, if it 
is too dear, you go away without more ado. This is far 
from being the case in India. In this country you may 
be told at first that the lowest price of a piece of cloth is 
thirty rupees, but if you were to pay that price you would 
be looked upon as a madman. You are expected to 
bargain with the shopkeeper, and perhaps after a long 
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ptnigglo may get it for ten rupees. This system of 
bargaining is considered by Europeans a great waste of 
lime and a severe trial of patience. Hut in the East time 
is lo.es valuable than in the West, and the Indian shop- 
keeper seem.s to bo endowed M'ith an unlimited stock of 
patience. The hubbub cau.^ed by the bargaining between 
shopkeepers and customers in a bu.s}' bazaar is sometimes 
almost deafening. The sight of the crowds of orientals in 
their flowing white garment.*; and many-coloured turbans is 
wonderfully picturc.cquc. In large Indian bazaars you may 
see congregated together representatives of every province 
of India, almost of every country in the globe, distinguished 
by their national garments, .and the background of the 
scene may be the walls of a Hindu temple, a M.ahomctan 
mosque, or some old house elabomtely ornamented with a 
frontaire of carved wood. How' difTorent is such a scene, 
illuminated hy the bright rays of an Indian sun, from an 
English crowd arrayed in the dingy garments that seem 
only too suitable in the rain and fogs and smoke of 
grimy London I 

30. Pleasures of the Country. 

Many great nuiters have in prose, and still more often 
in poetry, celebrated the pleasures of the country. One 
of Milton’s most beautiful similes tolls us how — 

. * One wJio long lii popnlowa cities pent, 

Where houses thick and sesvers annoy the air, 

Forth isBuing on a sQinnier's morn to hrCaiitc , 

Among llio ploa.sant villages and fni ins 
Adjoin’d, from eacli tiling met conceives delight, 

The smell of grain or tedded grass or kine. 

Or dairy, eaeh rural sight, cacii rural sound.’ 

Byron in Childe Harold longs for a dwelling-place in the 
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desert, and declares that he prefers the companionship of 
mountains and rivers to the society of his fellow-incn. 
Cowper, who was the author of the well-known saying 
that ‘ God made the countr3’’ and man made the town,' 
sighs for ‘ a lodge in some vast wilderness with boundless 
contiguity o^^hade.’ In his * Tiisk ’ and other poems lie 
dilated upon the happiness of life in the countrj', and 
expresses 1^ dislike for the hot crowded theatre, the 
ballroom, the luxurious banquet, and the continual round 
of so-called’ pleasures, for which many men sacrifice health, 
Avealth, aiyd happiness. It is no Avondcr that literary men, 
as a rule, prefer the country to the town. The}' are 
generally A'ery sensitive to noises and other disturbances, 
such as so often jar upon their nerves Avhen they try to 
Avrite amid th e turmoi l and bustle of great cities. In the 
country they find peace and quietness and can more easily 
concentrate their thoughts. Poets also find a perennial 
source of inspiration in field, forest, and river, and in the 
simple idyllic life of the shepherds and tillers of the soil. 
Most business men are forced by circumstances to spend 
the greater part of their lives in cities. All the more do 
they enjoy their brief holidays in the country, Avhere 
entire change of scene enables them to forget all the 
Avorries of commercial and official life. TJiey derive 
perhaps as much enjoyment from tlie beauties of nature 
as the poets, although they have not the power of ex- 
piessing their admiration in immortal Averse. It is not 
unnatural that they should enA'y tlie simple countryman, 
Avhom they see living a placid life in a beautiful country 
district far away from the bustle and anxiety and wicked- 
ness of great cities. But it is probable that they and also 
the poets overrate the happiness of the countryman’s lot. 
Tliey attribute to peasants the same feelings of delight in 
country scenes that they themselves enjoy, forgetting that 
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for a tliorougli appreciation of the beauties of nature a 
certain amount of education is needed, and that the poor 
villagers are' verj^ ignorant. Also a good deal of the 
pleasure derived from country life is due to contrast -with 
the disagreeable sights and smells and sounds of great 
cities, of which permanent residents in the country have 
had no experience. On these grounds we may come to the 
conclusion, that rural life has most charms, not for those 
who always live in the country, but for the inhabitants of 
cities who pay the country occasional visits in the intervals 
of a busy life. 


v!,' 31. Advantages of Life in Great Cities. 

The principal advantages that a boy or young man 
derives from living in a great city like Bombay, Calcutta, 
or Madras, are educational. In country villages there are 
only elementary schools and no colleges, whereas in great 
cities there are numberless schools and colleges provided 
with the best teachers in every branch of knowledge. 
Por instance, in Bombay, a young man after leaving 
school may study literature at Eljjhinstone College, 
Wilson College, or St, Xavier’s College. If be prefers to 
study law, he can attend the lectures of legal professors or 
serve his apprenticeship in a solicitor’s office. If he has a 
taste for painting or carving or sculpture, he can obtain 
instruction at the School of Art. If he wishes to become 
a skilled artisan, he joins the Technical Institute. What- 
ever branch of study he would like to peifect himself in, 
he finds some educational institution with its door open 
ready to supply his wants, and, if he shows talent, he is 
pretty sure to gain by scholarships enough to defray the 
cost of his fees. Besides the advantages of attending 
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schools and colleges, the student in great cities has access 
to large libraries, where he can study the best literary 
and scientific and philosophical works, and read in the 
newspapers what is going on all over the world. It must 
also be remembered that education, in the proper sense of 
the word, means far more than mere book learning, and 
that the educational advantages of great cities are not 
exhausted when we have mentioned the knowledge-to be 
acquired in schools, colleges, and libraiies. Unfortunately 
a large number of Indian students bury themselves in 
their books and take no interest whatever in the busy life 
of the great city in which their college is situated. This 
is a great mistake. They ought in their leisure hours to 
examine wit h intellig e nt c uriosity the public buildings, 
the harbours, the ships, and all the other material 
products of advanced civilisation accessible to them. 
Students sacrifice a great part of the advantage that they 
ought to derive from their university career, when they 
thus live in the midst of a great city ndth no more 
knowledge of the outer world than could be obtained by a 
peasant living in his native idllage. At the same time, 
while taking part in city life, country students must be on 
their guard against the many temptations to which the 
inhabitants of cities are exposed. If they yield to these 
temptations, they will ruin their health and happiness, 
and have reason to curse the day they left their village 
homes. Otherwise they may expect to enjoy good health 
and happiness in crowded cities, if only they take regular 
exercise every day during term time, and spend their 
vacations in the country, where they can refresh their 
minds and bodies by breathing purer air than can ever be 
obtained for the inhabitants of great cities by the most 
perfect system of sanitation. 
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32.- l^is^yantages of Idfe in Great Cities. 

Nothing is more distressing to a lover of the country 
tlian to he condemned by circumstances to live in a great 
citj'. He misses the breezes of pure air that blow over 
hill and plain in the country, and feels that he can hardly 
breathe in the stifling atmosphere of the crowded streets. 
The glare of the sun on the pavement and on the 
interminable rows of white-washed houses is painful to 
his ej^’es, and he sighs for the green grass and leafy trees 
of the country. Among the multitudes of busy people 
who throng the thoroughfares he is half dazed, and fears 
to bo knocked down by the carriages of rich men that 
rattle recklessly along the streets, as if the running over 
of one or two poor pedestrians were a matter of no 
importance. He climbs to the top of a hill or the tower 
of a high building to admire the view, and, instead of 
looking down upon the varied scenery of mountain, 
valley, and foi*est, he sees nothing but the roofs of houses, 
from among which rise numberless tall factory chimneys, 
belching their smoke into the vitiated atmosphere. All 
through the day the noises of the city appal him. The 
rumbling of carriages, carte, and tramcars over the stony 
streets never ceases from earliest dawn to long after 
sunset. Sometimes he has to endure the additional 
infliction of a great steam-roller ciainching the stones 
under the windows of the room, where he has to work, 
ns best he can, in spite of the noises that assail his ear 
and shatter his nerves. Such are some of the principal 
annoyances that afllict our lover of the country when he 
lives in a great city. They will no doubt be looked upon 
as imaginary and unreal by the permanent residents of 
cities, whose eyes and ears have become reconciled by the 

G 
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influence of custom to the sights and sounds that are so 
distracting and unpleasant to country people.' But it 
must be admitted that some of the drawbacks of city life 
are far from being merelj' imaginary. There can be no 
doubt that the smoke and smells and want of fresh air 
are inimical to health. The evil of smoke is not so great 
in the East as in the West. In Bombay most of the 
smoke is produced by a limited number of factory 
chimneys, a few railway trains, and the fires necessary for 
cooking. In the great manufacturing cities of England 
the number of factories is far greater, and in addition, 
through the colder months of the year, coal fires are kept 
burning in every house to keep the inmates from 
perishing of cold. In consequence of all these fires the 
grimness of great European cities is much worse than can 
well be imagined by any one who has not visited them. 
In the matter of smells, owing to superior sanitation and 
a colder climate, European cities have the advantage over 
the cities of the East. All over the world the inhabitants 
of cities suffer from the want of fresh air, but the want is 
more severely felt in hot climates. In the North the 
poor are inclined to look upon a fresh breeze rather as an 
enemy than a friend. Yet it may he regarded as certain 
that, even in the coldest country, the general health of a 
city is benefited by any change that allows the air to 
percolate more freely through the crow'ded streets. This 
fact is generally recognised in the present day. New 
cities and new quarters of old cities are therefore now 
built with wider streets and broader squares, aud 
attempts are being made to replace the narrow slums, 
that are permanent hot-beds of disease, by streets and 
houses constructed on better sanitary principles. Much 
is also being done by the formation of parks and by 
improvement of the water-supply to make cities healthier, 
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Lilt in spile of all the good efiected by such measures, it 
can never be reasonably expected that life in a great city 
<\m be as favourable to health as life in the country. 

33. Libraries. 

Public libraries plaj' a very important part in promoting 
the progress of knoivlcdge. They bring within our leach 
valuable books which we could not afford to purchase for 
ourselves. The}' are particularly useful for poor students, 
whose education would be hamjiered with almost insuper- 
able dilTicultics if they were confined to such books as 
the}’ could buy for themselves or borrow from private 
individuals. Even those who are better off cannot afibid 
to buy all the books they require for their studies. For 
instiince, such a tvork as the Encychpadia Britannica is an 
invaluable book of reference ; yet how fctv can aflbrd the 
expense of adding it to their private store of books! 
There are many other such compilations to which scholars 
have constantly to refer — large dictionaries of the English 
language, biograph ic.il dictionaries, classical dictionaries, 
dictionaries of antiquities, dictionaries of bibliography — 
which are scarcely to be found anywhere else but in the 
great imblic libr-aries, .and are there open to poor and rich 
alike. In addition to books of general reference, students 
in every branch of study have often to consult expensive 
books that are beyond the reach of their limited means. 
In such cases they trust to the public library to 
supplement the deficiencies of their own bookshelves, 
wliich only contain the necessary text-books. A ivell- 
managed library, besides supplying many valuable books 
not to be got elsewhere, is veiy conducive to educational 
progress in other ways. At his owm home a student may 
be liable to continual interruptions and distractions which 
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break the thread of his ideas and make it difficult for him 
to concentrate his attention on his books. In a library 
he finds himself in a large apartment Avhere silence reigns, 
and from which the noises and worries of the outer world 
are carefully excluded. The very air of the place and the 
spectacle of so many students silently absorbed in their 
books inspires studious thoughts and a spirit of calm 
reflection. The large circular reading-room of the 
British Museum, which contains seats for three hundred 
readers, is a model on a large scale of what such 
institutions ought to be. The commoner books of 
reference are arranged on the lower shelves round the 
room, and can be taken down by any one without asking 
permission from the librarian. For more special books 
application is made on a written form by the reader, who 
quietly waits in his seat until the librarian brings them to 
him. This combination of free consultation of^ common 
books of reference, with written application for special 
books, ought to be followed, as far as possible, in every 
public library. A student often goes to the reading-room 
for the purpose of discovering or verifying a number of 
points, which he expects to find settled in some encyclo- 
pedia or biographical dictionary, although he does not 
know exactly in which encyclopedia or in which volume 
he will find them. In such cases it is an irritating 
restriction to be compelled to apply in writing for each of 
the books that may help to settle the point. To do so 
also gives much extra trouble to the librarian, trouble 
which is quite unnecessary, because there is no danger of 
dishonest persons slipping great volumes of encj'clopsedias 
into their pockets without immediate detection. The 
librarian can soon determine the large reference bookq} 
that are most commonly called for, put them on the table 
for general use, and issue all other books after receiving 
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receipts for them from the applicants. Libraries managed 
on some such principles should be opened for the use of 
the general public in the great cities of every civilised 
country. 


34. Honesty is the Best Policy. 

It is possible that dishonesty may be successful for a 
time, but honesty is sure succeed better in the long- 
run. This may be seen by considering the career of 
students in schools an4 colleges, and of men engaged in 
the business of life. The student who cheats in an 
examination may, if he escapes gain a few 

marks more than he would otherwise have got. But 
what is the probable result? He learns thereby to trust 
to dishonest means of passing his future examinations, 
and neglects honest work, the only sure means of success. 
The consequence is that, when the next examination 
comes, he finds that he is so far below the standard 
required, that even by cheating he is quite unable to pass. 
Thus, even if his dishonesty remains undetected . Im is 
likely to be i)utstrippe d by his more honest riyal, and in i 
addition he exposes himself to the risk of an Jgnpminiona 
convictio n, which will ruin his reputation and cruelly 
wound the hearts of his parents and friends. The effects 
of dishonesty are much the same in the case of clerks, 
merchants. Government servants, and others, who, after 
leaving school or college, are trying to make their own 
way in the world. They may suddenly make themselves 
rich by dishonest means. But wealth so obtained is as a 
rule rapidly squandered, and to regain it recour se is likely 
to be had again to new acts of dishonesty. Thus the 
dishonest man lives all through his life in continual dread 
that his misdeeds may at any moment be revealed in the 
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love of ort is an incentive to ruinous expenditure on 
pictures, statues, or lieautiful furniture. In other cases 
vre find men led astray b}* habits of mind tvliich, if 
exercised tvith moderation in their proper sphere, would 
be virtues. Some men from weakness of mind or an 
excess of liberality .arc unable to refuse any petition for 
aid, although by yielding they run the risk of reducing 
themselves and their families to want. Others are so 
excessively hospitable that the)' spend more than they can 
afford on the entert.ainment of their friends. • But most 
often what loads to extravacance is mere carelessness 
.and unwillingness clc.arly to consider such a troublesome 
matter as the relation between income and expenditure. 
Vet this well deserves serious consideration, since for .all 
practical purposes the man who lives within his income is 
superior to the man who exceeds it in a greater degree 
tlnrn the rich man is .*:uporior to the poor man. The first 
necess.ary step towards the desinablc object of saving a 
little from our income to put hj' for a rainy day or to form 
a nucleus for future savings is that we should keep regular 
accounts. It is almost impo's.'sible to regulate our expen- 
dittire unle.ss we h.ave clearly before our eyes its different 
items and the amount of money wo spend under each 
he.ad. If we keep accounts, wo can calculate at the end 
of cacli week or month whether we are living beyond our 
income or not. and, if wc find wo are spending too much, 
we sec clearly the necessit}' of immediate retrenchment. 
Various other precepts are given hy te.ncheis of domestic 
economy. TYe .are told nox'cr to throw awayjiny^hing, 
however worthless it may seem. ‘ Everything preserved 
is useful,’ s.aj's an Indian proverb, ‘even though it he a 
dead serpent.’ "We must never buy anything simply 
because it is cbe.ap. The cheapest thing in the world is 
dear if we do not really require it. We are w.irned to 
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be very careful of small expenses, which often in the 
aggregate mount np to large sums of money. At the 
same time we must remember that it is not always thrifty 
to refuse to spend money. It is possible to be what is 
called penny wise and pound foolish, that is, we ma}', by 
omitting to spend a little money at the proper time, have 
to incur a much larger expense later on, as wlicn a mer- 
chant refuses to insure his goods and is ns a consequence 
totally ruined by a shipwreck. Tlirift may even warrant 
us in making large outlaj'S on occasion. For instance, the 
workman who shrinks from using all the money he can 
siiare to provide himself with the best tools, is the reverse 
of thrifty. By observing such rules ns these we may 
expect that our honest labour will secure us against want 
and all the miseries that afflict the man who, through 
want of money, is threatened with the loss of his inde- 
pendence, and is unable to look the world boldly in the 
face, as a freeman should. 

36, Speaking Hi of the Dead. 

Those who tell us that we ought not to speak ill of the 
dead do not merely mean that we ought not to slander 
the dead. For it is obviously our duty to abstain from 
slandering not only the dead but also the living. The 
precept evidently requires us to make a difiercncc between 
our way of speaking of the living and of the dead. When 
we speak of the living, we may mention both their good 
and their bad qualities ; but in speaking of the dead we 
are to say all the good wo can of them and never mention 
anything to their discredit. The spirit of this maxim is 
always followed in the composition of epitaphs. There is 
a well known story of how some one, going through a 
churchyard and reading the inscriptions on the tombstones. 
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asked in astonishment where all the bad people were 
buried. The reason of his question was that, while many 
of the epitaphs commemorated the virtues of the dead, 
none of them contained a single word of blame. "We have, 
then, to consider how far this lenient treatment of the 
character of the dead is justifiable. Two very good 
reasons can certainlj' be urged against speaking of the 
faults of the dead. In the first place it seems unjust and 
cowardly to accuse those who are unable to defend them- 
selves. In the second place, speaking ill of the dead may 
give great pain to their living relations and friends. The 
second reason only applies to the case of those who are 
recently de.ad. "We arc not likely to hurt any one’s feel- 
ings b}' mentioning the faults of Alexander the Great or 
jSTupolcon. Ko one would maintain that historians and 
students of history should not do their best to form an 
impartial estimate of the characters of great men. Such 
a prohibition would deprive the world of the valuable 
moral lessons that history gives, when it affords us con- 
spicuous examples of the defects that have marred the 
careers of eminent men. Also the greatest virtue of the 
historian is truth, and truth is incompatible with the con- 
cealment of the faults of historical characters. It may be 
objected that it is equally contrary to truth to abstain in 
conversation from speaking of the faults of the recently 
dead. But this is not the case. The historian professes 
to give, in accordance with the facts of history, an impar- 
tial account of the historical characters about whom he 
writes, but in ordinary conversation about private persons 
w'o do not profess to give carefull}'" balanced estimates 
of character, and no one is likel}' to be deceived unless 
we ascribe to those of w’hom w'e are speaking virtues 
•which they do not possess. Therefore, although we 
cannot go so far as to say that we should never speak ill 
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of the dead, there is no reason why we should not as a 
general rule avoid saying anything to their discredit, 
particularly as in this fault-finding world there is no fear 
of the worst side of any one’s character being forgotten 
after death. 

37. The World Knows Nothing of its Greatest Men. 

There is a great deal of truth in this saying, but it 
must not be taken in too universal a sense. There are 
undoubtedly many great men, especially in modern times, 
whose lives and characters are w'ell known to us through 
the skill with which they have been portrayed by historians 
and biographers. Confining our attention to the great 
men of the present century, we know much of Scott, 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Gladstone, Bismarck, 
Graribaldi, Darwin, George Eliot, and Mill; of Byron, 
Shelley, and Carlyle we know even more than we should 
wish to know. Going to a rather earlier date we come to 
Dr. Johnson, who, through the pious care of his biographer, 
is as familiar to us as our nearest friends. But while the 
M'orld knows much of some of its greatest men, there are 
others of whom it knows little. There .are many men of 
the very highest moral character whose names are not 
even recorded in history. Wliilc fully recognising the 
moral greatness of Buddha and Socrates, we may be per- 
fectly certain that past ages have produced many men 
and women equal to them in virtue, who do not happen 
to have won for themselves a position in the history of 
the world. The same remarks apply to greatness q,f 
intellect. We may be quite sure that in the villages of 
Enghind and of other countries many ‘mute inglorious 
Miltons’ have lived .and died in obscurity, because through 
want of education they have had no chance of expressing 
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in a literary form their imaginative visions. Many other 
men, ivell fitted by their characters to be leaders of men, 
have been deprived by their circumstances of any oppor- 
tunit}’’ of distinguishing themselves on the theatre of the 
world, and have had no wider scope for their great abilities 
than that afforded by the insignificant vilhage in which 
they were born. When an inhabitant of the small island 
of Scriphus tauntingly remarked to Themistocles, ‘ If you 
had been born in Scriphus, you would never have been 
great,’ the great Athenian replied, ‘Neither would you 
have been great, had you been born an Athenian.’ By 
his answer Themistocles seemed to achnowledge the truth 
of the remark of the Scriphian. Bjit he might with good 
reason have disputed it, and maintained that if he had 
been born at Scriphus, ho would liave been equally great, 
although he might have had no chance of displaying his 
great abilities to the world. It must be added that even 
some of those men whose greatness is thoroughly recog- 
nised all over the civilised world are little more than 
names in spite of their great reputation. The most con- 
spicuous instances of this arc Shakespeare and the author 
or authors of the Iliad and Odyascy. All that is known 
of the life of the greatest dramatist of the world may be 
written down in a few lines, while the authorship of the 
great epic poems of ancient Greece is a question that will 
probabl)’ remain unsettled to the end of the world. A 
similar veil of obscurity envelops the great poets who 
composed the IJama3mna and Mahabharata. 


38. Education. 

Carlyle regards men without education as mutilated 
beings, and witli great force insists that to deprive men 
and women of the blessings of education is as bad as it 
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would bo to deprive them of eyes or hands. An unedu- 
cated man may indeed well be compared to a blind man. 
The blind man has a very imperfect idea of the world in 
which he lives, as compared with those Mdio have the use 
of their eyes, and the uneducated labour under a similar 
inferiority of mental vision. While the uneducated man 
has his mind confined to the narrow circle of such un- 
intelligent labour as he is capable of performingj-i the 
educated man can look far back into the past and forward 
into the future. His mind is full of great events that 
happened long ago, about which history gives him infor- 
mation, and from his knowledge of the past he is able to 
form conjectures about the social and political condition 
to which the world is progressing. The uneducated man 
sees in the heavenly bodies, that illumine the sky bj' night, 
nothing but innumerable specks of light, some more and 
some less bright. Any one who has learnt astronomy 
divides them into fixed stars and planets, and forms in his 
mind a conception of the planets of the solar system rolling 
round the sun, and of countless other greater suns than 
ours, each of which may have its own planetary system, 
occupying the more distant realms of boundless space. 
By help of the telescope he can map out the seas and 
mountains of the moon and of the nearer planets, and the 
spectroscope tells him the elements of which the stars are 
composed. The botanist finds the plants at his feet and 
the trees above his head full- of interest. Tlie entomo- 
logist, zoologist^ and geologist enrich the stores of their 
minds by the study of insects, animals, and fossils. Indeed, 
there is not one of the long list of modern sciences that 
does not open the eyes of the mindt^ wonders undreamt 
of by the uneducated man. Those who have no taste for 
science can enrich their minds with the literary wealth of 
ancient an^ modern times, and learn the thoughts of the 
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greatest intellects of the world on all manner of subjects. 
If it is a pleasure to converse with the ordinary men we 
meet in everyday life, how much greater is the privilege 
of reading in hooks the noblest thoughts of such great 
writers as Plato, Milton, and Shakespeare ! These writers 
of world-wide fame, who are not of an age but for all time, 
are the delight of all students of literature, and stand 
apart on the highest pinnacle of glory. But below the 
very highest literary rank there is in every language a 
large number of excellent writers, whose works are specially 
adapted to various readers of every age and of every 
temperament, so that, whatever our intellectual tastes 
may be, we are sure to find satisfaction for them in the 
•wide and varied field of literature. Thus it is that 
education, besides being of practical assistance to us in 
the struggle of life, enlarges and ennobles the mind and 
enables us to live as beings endowed with human intellects 
ought to live. 


39. Female Education. 

It is the height of selfishness for men, who fully 
appreciate in their own case the great advantages of a good 
education, to deny these advantages to women. There is 



is ‘jrgued that women have their domestic duties to per- 
form, and that, if they were educated, they would bury 
themselves in their book’s and have little time for attend- 
ing.to the management of their households. Of coui’se it 
is possible for women, as it is for men, to neglect necessary 
work in order to spare more time for reading sensational 
novels. But women are no more liable to Jihis temptation 
than men, and most women would be able to do their 
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iiouseliold work all the better for being able to refresh 
their minds in the intervals of leisure with a little reading. 
ITaj’, education would even help them in the performance 
of the narrowest sphere, of womanly duty. For education 
involves knowledge'll' t^iT means by which health may be 
preserved and improved, and enables a mother to consult 
such modern books as will tell her how to rear up her 
children into healthy men and women, and skilfully nurse 
them and her husband when disease attacks her household. 
'Without education she will bo not unlikely to listen with 
fatal results to the advice of superstitious quacks, who 
pretend to work wonders by charms and magic. But 
according to a higher conception of woman’s sphere, woman 
ought to be something^“more than a household drudge. 
She ought to be able not merely to nurse her husband ih 
sickness, but also to be his companion in health. For this 
part of her wifely duty education is necessary, for there 
,^<|annqt^vell be cqngeuial companionship between an edu- 
cate? man and an uneducated Arife who can converse Avith 
her husband on no higher subjects than cookery and 
serA'ants’ Avages. Also one of a mother’s highest duties is 
the education of her children at the time when their mind 
is most .ajnenable to instruction, , A child’s whole future 
'lil’e, to a large extent, depends on the teaching it receives 
in early childhood, and it is needless to say that this first 
foundation of education cannot be well laid by an ignorant 
motlier. On all these grounds female education is a Autal 
necessity. But it is sometimes urged that the intellect of 
Avome^n is sf) Ayeak as 'to be incapable of receiving and 
.ben,efiting by any but the lowest form of cducatiou. 

I Such an assertion could hardly be made by any one Avho 
considers for a moment the instances afforded by history 
of women who have shoAvn conspicuous ability in states- 
manship, literature, science, and art. The list of women 
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who have by their intellectual power won for themselves 
an eminent position in history is a long one, and would bo 
still longer if in the past they had enjoyed the same edu- 
cational advantages as were given to men. The only real 
danger to be apprehended from female educa'tion arises 
from an imperfect view of the scope of education. If ' 
education is confined to mere book-learning, there is a 
danger that women maj', from physical weakness, suc- 
cumb to the intellectual strain put upon them in their 
studies at school and college. The remedy for this is 
to remember that physical training is an essential part 
of education, and to allow 'women the opportunity of 
strengthening their physical powers by regular exercise, 
especially by exercise in the open air, so that they have 
the good health necessary for the profitable prosecution of 
their studies. 


40. Moral Education. 

Moral education .can be given better by parents at 
home, than by schoolmasters and professors in schools 
and colleges. Parents have numberless opportunities of 
guiding their children by precept and example, oppor- 
tunities denied to the teacher, who generally meets his 
pupils in large classes, and seldom has the means of 
becoming intimately acquainted with their several chat- 
acters and the faults, other than intellectual faults, to 
which each of them is particularly prone. The first 
points of importance to notice with regard to moral 
' instruction is that, in the word of the proverb, exami>le 
is better than precept. This is too often forgotten by 
])arents, especially in the case of young children. Many 
l^arents are emphatic in inculcating ^^pthfulness, but, on 
very slight occasion think it advisable ip escape the 
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importunity or curiosity of children by deception, if- 
not by actual falsehood. Tliey fondly hope that tlie 
deceit •will pass unnoticed; but children are keener 
observers than they are generally supposed to be, and 
very quick to detect any discrepancy between preaching 
and practice on the part of their elders. It is therefore 
imperative that parents in all cases should themselves act 
up to the moral precepts that thoylaculcato^jjpom their 
children. Another important point in the home training 
of children is careful selection of associates of their own 
age who will not teach them had habits. For the same 
reason, especially in rich houses, great care must be taken 
that the servants do not exert an evil influence on their 
moral character. Bad servants teach a child to be 
deceitful and disobedient by secretly helping him to 
enjo}' forbidden idcasures, •which of course they warn him 
he must on no account mention to liis parents. They 
may also render a child rude and overbearing by servile 
submission to his caprices and bad temper. If we now 
pass from home to school life, we see that the first great 
disadvantage that the schoolmaster labours under is that 
it is very difficult for him to gain the affections of his 
pupil. A father can generally appeal to filial love as an 
inducement towards obeying the moral rules he prescribes. 
But a schoolmaster appears to boys in the position of a 
task-master, and is too often without reason regarded by 
them as their natural enemy, particularly by those whom 
he has to punish for idleness or other faults, that is, the 
very boys who stand most in need of moral instruction. 
Even when a schoolmaster has got over this hostile feeling, 
he finds that the large amount of daily teaching expected 
from him leaves him little leisure to give his pupils 
friendly advice in the intervals between leSsons. . It has 
been proposed in India that formal lessons in morality 
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shoultl be given in schools and colleges. But it is to be 
feared that lessons so delivered from the schoolmaster’s 
desk or the* professor’s chair would produce little more 
eficct than is obtained b}- the writing of moral sentences 
in cop3'-books. In the great 'public schools of England 
the masters have opportunities of delivering moral lessons 
under more favourable conditions, when the)' preach the 
wcekh' sermon on Sunday in the sacred precincts of the 
school chapel. Tlio Indian teacher has no such oppor- 
tunity of using his eloquence in guiding the members of 
his school towards moral enthusiasm. Yet he can do 
much by the power of personal example and bj’ creating 
in the minds of his pupils admiration for the great 
English writers, who in prose or verse give expression to 
the highest moral thoughts. In addition to this, all 
intellectual education is in proportion to its success a 
powerful deterrent from vice, as it enables us to see more 
cloarl}’ the evil effects that follow from disobedience to 
moral rules. 


41. Knowledge of English. 

'i it'^ •'jiSian student is lilcelj' to derive more adv.antage 
from ll '^knowledge of English than from the knowledge 
of any- other language. In the first place, he thereby 
gtains access to the A'aried stores of a noble literature. 
The advantage of being .able to read in the original the 
poetry of Milton and Shakcspe.ire, the histories of Gibbon 
and Macaulay, the novels of Scott, Thackenay, and Dickens, 
.and the philosophy of Mill, Darwin, .and Herbert Spencer, 
is incalculable. This language also gives the key to the 
latest scientific discoveries of the two most adv<anced 
nations of the modern world. Every newly-found marvel 
of science, even if originall}'’ discovered on the European 

n 
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continent, is sure to be published with little delay in the 
pages of English .and American works. For the traveller 
and the man of business, no language is more useful than 
English, which is the mother-tongue of about a hundred 
million people, and is acquired for commercial and literary 
purposes by an immense number of foreigners. Indeed, 
the English language is known so widely over the surface 
of the globe, and is spreading so rapidly year by year, 
that it bids fair to become in the course of time a kind of 
universal language known and spoken all over the world. 
Such are among the general advantages derived from the 
knowledge of English, But there are, of course, special 
reasons why the native of India should master the 
language. As India is a part of the British Empire, 
English is the official language of this country, and only 
the very lowest posts in the service of Government are 
open to those who are ignorant of it. English being the 
language of the law courts, native barristers and solicitors 
cannot succeed in the legal profession, unless they are able 
to speak it fluently. The great bulk of the foreign trade 
of India being with England, a knowledge of English is 
essential for all clei'ks in commercial offices and for natives 
who engage in trade on their own account. Finally, 
English is becoming in India the common language of 
all educated men, whether their vernaculars be Marathi, 
Tamil, Hindustani, or Gujarati, so that the business of the 
national congress, at which representatives from different 
parts of India meet in council, has to be conducted in this 
language. 


42. The Advantages of a Visit to England. 

A visit to England is such a natural conclusion to the 
education received by Indian students at our Universities, 
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that it is a great pity so few of them can afford the 
ei'j)ense of the long journey, and that so many, who are 
rich enough to bear the expense, are nevertheless prevented 
hy the restrictions of caste or the fears of their parents. 
In their Universit}' career their principal studies are 
English Literature and English History. They learn to 
speak the English language more accurately than many 
natives of England, and become familiar with the writings 
of the greatest English authors. It is therefore but 
natural that they should wish to make a pious pilgrimage 
to the homes of Milton and Shakespeixre, and the other 
writers in prose and poetry who have most strongly 
roused their intellectual powers to active life. Indeed, a 
visit to England is absolutely necessary to supply the want 
of local knowledge that must always cause gaps in the 
comprehension of English Literature by the most highly 
educated foreigner w’ho has never W'alked in Oxford Street, 
or in an English lane, nor seen an English farmyard, nor 
heard the sound of an English church hell. Still more 
necessary is a visit to England for the thorough com- 
prehension of English History. How is it possible to 
form a clear mental picture of the great events recorded 
in its pages W'ithout ever having seen the Thames, the 
Tower of London, Whitehall, Hampton Court, or West- 
minster Abbey! How can a student, who has never lefo 
India, realise what is meant by such terms as a Gothic 
Cathedral, a great English manufacturing town, or a 
debate in the House of Commons? Surely when an 
Indian student first visits London, a flood of light must 
be suddenly thrown upon all his conceptions of English 
History, and much that was before obscure and meaning- 
less must take definite sliape in his imagination. But the 
greatest addition to his knowledge of English History 
will be obtained, not by the sight of the relics of the past, 
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but -by the spectacle of England, as she no^v is," at the 
highest pitch of her power and prosperity, the result to 
which all her past has been steadily tending since the 
earliest days of her national existence. No more impres- 
sive subject of contemplation could be' offered for the* 
consideration of a reflective mind. Even in the course of 
his voyage our traveller ■will see striking evidences of 
England’s power long before he reaches his destination. 
He will look with wonder on the seas covered with 
English shipping, and see the English flag flying proudly 
over the strongly fortified harbours of Aden, Malta, and 
Gibraltar. Passing through Egypt he will remember how 
England stepped in alone to save the country from 
anarchy, and in a few years raised its finances to an 
unprecedented state of prosperit3^ But all that he sees 
on the way will hardly prepare him for the greatness of 
England herself and her mighty capital. When he enters 
London, he will at last begin to realise the resources of 
the great nation that has spread its language and authority 
over immense territories in every portion of the globe. 
But even the manifestation of the wealth and power of 
the British Empire in its metropolis ought to be to our 
traveller a less impressive sight than the spectacle of a 
proud and strong-willed populace, consisting of men of 
immense individual energy, and yet enjoying in peace and 
security a full amount of political and social freedom, 
which is nevertheless not allowed to degenerate into 
licence. 


43. Travelling. 

Owing to the invention of the locomotive and the 
steamship there has been far more travelling in the last 
ifty years than in any previous period of the world’s 
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bistory. Numbers of people, who, if they had lived in 
the last century, w'ould never have gone far beyond the 
limits of their native town, nowadays think nothing of 
visiting foreign countries. Frequent change of air and 
scene is coming to be regarded as essential to health. No 
doubt the benefit .of such a change was to some extent 
recognised by past generations of doctors, but they never 
dreamt of the extended tours now prescribed to invalids. 
In cases in which an English doctor of the old school 
would have ordered his patient to Torquay or Ventnor, 
modern doctors send them to Madeira, Algiers, Egypt, or 
New Zealand, or perhaps recommend them to try the 
effect of a tour all round the world. Every year about 
the beginning of November, crowds of travellers of all 
nations pour into Bombay intent on making the circle of 
the -world. They are so numerous that a special term has 
had to be invented to describe them, and they are called 
in colloquial language, * globe-^ ofeteis.* Their observa- 
tions on the foreign countries they have visited are 
published to the world in the lai’ge number of books of 
travel that issue every year from the press, and help 
us to determine whether the present age derives any 
benefit from the lavish satisfaction of its travelling pro- 
pensities! As might be expected, it is evident from the 
books of travellers and from observation of their con- 
duct on their travels that visiting foreign countries is not 
a charm that can transmute the fool into a wise man. A 
keen observer like Gilbert Wliite of Selborne, or Atkinson 
of Dauby, may find more interesting material for reflec- 
tion in his native parish than an .ordinary traveller can 
find in four continents. The effect produced on the mind 
by travelling entirely depends on the mind of the traveller 
and on the way in which he conducts himself. The chief 
idea of one very common type of traveller is to see as 
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many objects of interest as he possibly can. If lie can 
only after his return home say that he has seen such and 
such a temple, castle, picture gallery, or museum, ho is 
perfectly satisfied. Therefore, when he arrives at a 
famous city, he rushes through it, so that he may get over 
ns quickly as possible the task of seeing its principal 
sights, enter them by name in his note-book as visited 
or, in his own phraseology, ‘ done,’ and then hurry on to 
another city which he treats in the same unceremonious 
way. Another kind of traveller in all he secs finds 
entertainment for his foolish spirit of ridicule. The more 
hallowed any object is from historical and religious 
associations or artistic beauty, the more he delights to 
degrade it by appl3’ing to it familiar terms of vulgar slang 
that he mistakes for wit. Such a one brings disgrace 
upon his nation by the rude insolence with which he 
laughs at foreigners and their ways and everything else 
that attracts the notice of bis feeble understanding. At 
the end of his wanderings he returns to his home -a 
living example, showing 

How much the fool thot hath been taught to roam 

Excels the fool that hath been kept at home. 

Far different is the effect of travel upon those who 
leave their native country with minds prepared bj'' culture 
to feel intelligent admiration for all the beauties of nature 
.mid art to be found in foreign lands. Their object is not 
see much but to see well. When they visit Paris or 
Athens or Pome, instead of hurrying from temple to 
museum, and from museum to picture-galler}’-, they allow 
the spirit of the place to sink into their minds, and only 
visit such monuments > as the time they have at their 
disposal allows them to contemplate without irreverent 
haste. They find it more profitable and delightful to 
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settle down for a week or so at centres of great historical 
and artistic interest or of remarkable natural beauty, than 
to pay short visits to all the princip.al cities that they pass 
b3\ In this way they gain by their travels refreshment 
and rest for their minds, satisfaction to their intellectual 
curiosity or artistic tastes, and increased knowledge of the 
world and its inhabitants. 

44. Self-Reliance. 

Self-reliance is a quality of great practical value. The 
man who has a well-grounded confidence in his own 
powers can effect far more than a diffident man of 
superior ability, who timidly, for fear of failure, shrinks 
from tasks that he could quite easily perform. In the 
struggle of life self-reliant men are sure to come to the 
front. They are always willing to accept the post of 
difficulty and danger. If their trust in themselves is well 
grounded, they gain honour in the eyes of the world, 
and even if they fail, they are spurred on to renewed 
efforts by the conviction that they will succeed another 
time. Thus it was well said by Sir Philip Sidney that 
* confidence in oneself is the chief nurse of magnanimity.’ 
If we turn to the pages of history, we shall find that the 
most splendid instances of magnanimity proceeded from 
self-reliance. Wlien Ihe Athenians saw their city in the 
power of the' Persians, and had every reason to suspect 
their ..allies, of treachery, they magnanimously refus^ 
to listen to the tempting terms offered by the enemy, 
because they relied on their own ability even then to save 
the cause of Grecian libert3% A similar spirit of mag- 
nanimous self-reliance was shown by the Romans in the 
war with Hannibal. Although they had been defeated 
in three great battles, and had seen Italy ravaged from 
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the Alps to Calabria by their seemingly invincible foe, 
they nevertheless had such confidence in their strength as 
a nation that they scorned to think of coming to terms, 
and Hannibal, to his surprise, heard that the very ground 
on which his camp was pitched had been bought for a 
good price at a Boman auction. It was a similar spirit 
that inspired Sir Francis Drake and the other English 
commanders in their contest with the Spanish Armada. 
They were pla3'ing a game of bowls when the news came 
of the approach of the hostile armament ; but instead of 
being startled out of their tranquillity by the intelligence, 
they quietly finished their game and then proceeded to 
take measures to defend England against threatened 
invasion. It was again a feeling of reliance in himself 
and the free spirit of the nation that made Hampden 
stand out boldly against the tyrannous exactions of the 
king. "When Caesar in the civil war was deserted by 
Labienus, his highest and most trusted officer, he volun- 
tarily gave permission to such of his other officers as had 
served under his rival Pompey, to go over to the enemy. 
He was too confident in his political and military genius 
to attach importance to tho slight diminution of his 
strength that their departure would effect. They were, 
however, so touched by their leader’s magnanimity that 
they refused to leave him. Even when self-reliance does 
not lead to such conspicuous instances of magnanimity 
as those we have been considering, it is a serviceable 
quality that will be of great assistance in the affairs of 
ordinary life. The world is generally inclined to save 
itself the trouble of careful study of character, and there- 
fore, as a rule, accepts every one at his own estimation. 
Tlie mau who has no confidence in himself has little 
reason to expect others to put confidence in him. We 
always find that in times of trouble everybody turns to 
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the self-reliant man, and all are ready to trust their for- 
tunes to his guidance. Tims the self-reliant man gains 
in poAver and influence and obtains the most responsible 
appointments, n liile the diiTtdent man is again and again 
passed over and cannot seize the opportunities of gaining 
distinction that are thrown in his way. 

45. Patriotism. 

Patriotism is the virtue which urges men to do all they 
can for the good of their native country. When a nation 
is governed by a wise .and good king, patriotism and 
loyal t}* nia}' be so closel}* combined that they are almost 
identical. A patriotic Saxon in the reign of Alfred the 
Great would have found it no easy matter to distinguish 
between his feeling of love for his country and his 
loyalty to the king who was the centre of the national 
life. But when a king appears to act in a way opposed 
to the best interests of the nation he governs, the distinc- 
tion is easily made. No one doubts that Hampden, in 
opposing the demand for ship-money made by Charles i., 
w.as actuated by patriotic motives. The virtue of patriot- 
ism is most conspicuously displayed in time of war, when 
it is brought into conflict with, and overcomes, the fear of 
death. All great nations can point wdth pride to illus- 
trious patriots who uillingly sacrificed their lives for their 
countr}'. In the ancient world perhaps the Romans'/ 
excelled in patriotism all other nations, at any r.ate in 
the earlier period of their history. It was chiefly by the 
intensity .and prevalence of this virtue that they succeeded 
in extending their dominion over all the known world. 
One of the finest illustrations of the strength of Rom.an 
patriotism is the story of Regulus; This Roman general, 
having been captured by the Carthaginians, was sent by 
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them to Rome with ambassadors, who wished to negotiate 
peace and an exchange of prisoners. It was expected 
that he would exert all his great influence in favour 
of peace, so that he might be released from captivity. 
Blit, as he was convinced that the interests of Rome 
required that the war should be continued, and that no 
exchange of prisoners should be made, he advised the 
Roman senate to refuse the offered terms, although by 
so doing he condemned himself to return as a captive to 
the city of the enemy and undergo all the cruel tortures 
that there awaited him. In modern Europe the Swiss are 
deservedly celebrated for their patriotism. The story of 
William Tell is known all over the world. His contem- 
porary Arnold von Winkelried deserves at least equal 
glory. It is related that at the battle of Sempach the 
light-armed Swiss were unable to break through the 
serried line of Austrian spearmen. ^Then Winkelried, 
having commended his wife and children to his countrj-’s 
cave, gathered as many Austrian spear points as he could 
into his breast, and, dying pierced with many wounds, 
opened a path for his countrymen into the centre of the 
hostile ranks. An Indian Winkelried may be found in 
the annals of Rajputana. A Rajput army w’as besieging a 
fortress, and attempts were made in vain to induce an 
elephant to charge the gate, which was defended against 
such attacks by iron spikes. Seeing this, a brave soldier 
placed his body as a cushion before the gateway. The 
elephant then charged and burst open the hostile gate, at 
the same time, of course, crushing the devoted Rajput to 
death. Although it is in war that patriotism is stimulated 
to the highest pitch of self-sacrifice, it must not be 
supposed that this virtue can only be displayed on the 
battlefield. Many men have signalised their love of 
country in the field of literature, as, for instance. Burns 
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and Scott in Scotland, Shakespeare and Milton in England, 
and Virgil in Italy. In fact there are few great writers 
who have not consecrated their genius to the glorification 
of their native land. Milton debated whether he should 
write his great epic in English. He thought that, if 
he used the Latin language, he would be sure of a world- 
wide renown, such as no English composition could be 
expected to obtain. But from patriotic motives he 
preferred to write in English, and by so doing, as it 
turned out, promoted his own fame as much as the honour 
of his native land. Politics also as well as literature may 
afford a large sphere for patriotic labours. Indeed, 
patriotism is displayed in every branch of life. Not''^ 
only great poets, statesmen, and warriors, but tillers of the 
soil and artisans may feet intense love of their country and 
do their best in their humble sphere to promote her 
honour and glory. In their case any self-sacrifice that 
they make for their native land is even more meritorious 
than in the case of eminent men, because it is done with- 
out the hope of thereby obtaining for themselves personal 
fame. 

46. Uses of Bain. 

‘ With rain there can he no famine, with a husband no poverty.’ 

Indian Proverb. 

Eor the health and prosperity of every country rain 
and sunshine are equally necessary. No place in the 
world is so miserably situated as to be deprived of 
sunshine all the year round. The only country which 
flourishes without any rain is Egypt. But even that 
strange land, although it is rarely visited with a shower, 
nevertheless depends on rain for its prosperity. Its 
peculiarity is that, instead of being watered by its own 
showers, it derives its fertility from the lieavy rains 
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falling in Central Africa, -which roll down to Egypt in the 
broad stream of the 2sile. In those lands in which rain 
predominates, the value of sunshine is more gratefully 
recognised owing to its rarity. Thus in England a 
favourite agricultural proverb says that a pecli of dust in 
March is worth a king’s ransom. On the contrar)’, in 
climes of almost continual sunshine immense value is 
attached to rain. Once upon a time a Persian king, 
having built a bcantiful palace, asked a dervish to guess 
what it had cost The holy man replied that its cost 
must have been a day’s rain, this being in his eyes the 
most natural way to express immense value. In India 
the showers of the whole year are concentrated into a 
few short months, and for the greater part of the year 
the unclouded sun shines on the land from morning till 
evening. After eight months of almost unbroken sun- 
shine it is no wonder that the weary people long for the 
blessed rain to come and revivify the parched earth. If 
the burst of the monsoon is delay'ed long after the usual 
date, all nature, animate and inanimate, droops and pines. 
The heat becomes so intense that man and beast have 
little energy for any kind of work. Owing to the heat 
and the want of suilicient water, fever and cholera become 
more frequent. The best wells fail, and no water flows 
in the beds of the rivers, cattle and sheep begin to die of 
thirst, all agricultural work is suspended, the price of 
grain rises rapidly, and every one begins to discuss the 
melanchol}* prospect of a famine. "VVhat a change comes 
over the jubilant face of nature when at last the long 
looked for rain begins to fall! Immediately the whole 
country is -washed clean of all the accumulated filth in 
which the germs of cholera and other diseases had been 
developing. The cooler breezes bring back hope and 
health and new energy of mind and body, not only to 
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man, but also to tbe beasts of tbe field and the birds of 
the air. Hill and dale are covered with a mantle of 
green grass inexpressibly delightful to eyes long -wearied 
with the sight of the sunshine blazing on the brown 
withered grass. The happy peasantry are now able to 
resume the labours that the delay of the rain had 
interrupted, and the fears of famine that had been 
haunting them are dissipated by the copious showers, 
^or are the benefits of the rain limited to the few months 
of the monsoon. The abundant water pouring down 
from the sk}’- on the earth is not all allowed to flow down 
the swollen rivers into the barren sea. Much of it is 
stored up by man or nature to supply the earth with 
moisture during the coming dry season. Great tanks are 
ready to receive the rain as it falls, so that it may be 
used to irrigate the fields and supply drinking-water for 
man and beast long after the monsoon is over. The rain 
that sinks into the earth has not finished its work when 
it has supplied nourishment to the seeds of grain and the 
roots of shrubs and trees. It sinks into the earth only to 
rise again in the springs of rivers and streams, some of 
which are perennial and will flow, though with graduallj* 
decreasing volume, until the next monsoon. From such 
bounteous streams as these, water is diverted all through 
the year to irrigate the neighbouring fields and prevent 
the vegetation from being destroyed by the force of the 
sun. Thus the blessings of an abundant rainfall are not 
confined to its immediate efiect, but extend through the 
whole course of the year. 

47. A Taste for Reading. 

A taste for reading is an inexhaustible source of 
pleasure which adds to our happiness in prosperity and 
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consoles us in adversity. Books are now so cheap that 
tliis taste may be indulged at very little expense, lew 
are so poor that they cannot afford the small sum of 
money for which nowadaj's the pticedess noiks of the 
greatest writers niaj' bo bought. Other desirable «ibjects 
are expensive in proportion to their value, l«>t in the case 
of books, value and price are almost in itivcrsc proj)ortion. 
The wliole of the works of Shakespeare and Milton may 
be bought for sixpence or a .shilling, while ten or twenty 
times as high a price is asked for three volumes of a new 
novel, that will he skimmed thiough for a month or two 
by a few careless readers and then consigned to cvcrhu.t- 
ing oblivion. If wc are fortunate enongli to have access 
to a free library', wo liave the privilege of tanging at 
large among a large number of the best books without 
any expense to ourselves. Yet how much more real and 
lasting is the happiness lovers of literature owe to good 
books than to the costly plea-sures of the senses! In our 
daily life wo come into contact with average men like 
ourselves who may be good friends and fulfil well all the 
ordinary duties of life, but have no power of in'-piiiiig us 
with high thoughts, and do not possess enough knowledge 
to solve our intellectual difilcultics. Books bring us into 
communication with the greatest intellects that the world 
has produced since the ait of writing was invented. 
Even those great men like Socrates, who never themselves 
expressed their thoughts in a written form, are known to 
us by the pious care of their literary disciples. Among 
the great variety of books produced by past ages of 
culture we can find satisfaction for all our mental needs. 
Every branch of science and period of histoiy that we 
may wish to study is sure to have been exliaustively 
treated by those authors who know most about the 
.subject, so that it is possible for any one by means of 
books to give himself a thorough education in history 
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literature, and arl without the aid of a teacher, and, if 
ho has the benefit of instruction in school or college, to 
supplement hy private study what he has learned there. 
But perhaps the beiiLMit derived from a taste for reading 
is even more inanife.st in after-life, when it enables us 
to continue our education. Too many young men after 
leaving college cease to take any interest in literature and 
science, and so sacrifice wantonly all the permanent 
advantages they ought to have secured b}’ their i)ast 
studies. But the juau who is ble&sed Avilh a taste for 
leading does not allow the cares and labours of life to 
e.vtinguish his Ioa’c of culture, and goes on adding some- 
thing to his knowledge every day of his life. In this 
way he escapes the misery of having his mind tied dowji 
to the narrow routine of his work, and has better things 
to occupy his thoughts than idle gossip about chances of 
promotion and the petty adah's of his neighbours. Still 
happier is his lot, if he happens to have congenial 
companions with whom he can discuss the innumerable 
tojiics of conversation suggested by a common love of 
books. The social advantages of a love of reading may 
be further developed by the formation of literary societies, 
the members of which meet at intervals to debate on 
intellectual questions or read Shakespeare together or 
give public recitations with the object of spreading 
among their neighbours an interest in the world’s great- 
est poets and prose Avritera. By energetically Avorking 
together in the organisation of such social gatherings- 
they shoAv that their loA'e of culture does not isolate 
them from sympathy AA'ith their felloAV-men, and that, 
instead of selfishly keeping to themselves the means 
of living a higher intellectual life, they are only too 
glad to do Avhat they can to tench others to enjoy the 
priceless happiness that the lover of literature finds 
in his favourite books. 
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48. Choice of Books. 

As it is impossible to read more than a very small 
fraction, of the immense number of books now in 
existence, the proper choice of books is a matter of great 
importance. A popular writer lately drew out a list of 
what were in his opinion the hundred best books to read. 
But although all that Sir John Lubbock has to say on 
any question of general interest is sure to be instructive 
and deserves serious consideration, it would be idle to 
suppose that the hundred books that seem best to oue 
particular person can be the best for every other 
individual. The list he made out may be about as good 
a list as could be devised for persons of his own character 
and education, but must be modified by each of us in 
accordance with our own tastes and the end we seek to 
obtain by reading. The chief end for which a young 
student studies books is almost always success in examina- 
tions, for the attainment of which success he sometimes 
sacrifices more important ends. He will therefore be 
inclined to neglect general reading and only care to 
obtain from his teacher a list of the books that will help 
him in the work of mastering the prescribed course of 
study. When he leaves college, if he has acquired in the 
course of his education a taste for reading, he will 
probably aim at the wider object of increasing his culture, 
and at the same time he ought to be anxious to choose 
such books as will not only increase his knowledge, but 
also make him a better and happier man. In making his 
choice he will have to take into consideration his own 
intellectual tastes and the nature of the occupation by 
which he earns his subsistence. Owing to difierences in 
these matters the intellectual f ood of one man may be 
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another’s poison. For instance, a book containing the 
records of minute observation of bees and ants, wliioh 
'would bo full of interest to a scientific mind like Sir 
John Lubbock’s, might be so uttcrlj'’ distasteful to a 
person fond of poetry or abstruse metaphysics, that it 
would be foolish waste of time for him to try and 
understand it. Even men of similar taste may, owing to 
diiTercnces in their circumstances, find it expedient to 
choose very different courses of reading. Of two persons 
equally addicted to philosophy one has light work and 
such an abuud<ance of spare time that ho m.ay profitabl}' 
sketch out for himself a regular course of philosophical 
books, wdiile the other is engaged in such hard brain- work 
every da}’ in his professional calling, that it would be 
unwise for him to employ his leisure hours in any difficult 
study. Those ■who are unfortunately compelled to expend 
the whole force of their intellects on their daily work 
must content themselves with such light literature as is 
.afforded by the novelists jind the poets .and the columns 
of the d.aily press. If they attempt more, they are likely 
to ruin their health by overtaxing their brains. Even 
those who arc required by prudence to avoid philosophy 
and science, and have to confine themselves to light 
literature, must not, hoavever, think that it does not 
matter what they read. For them, and for all others 
who are by circumstances limited to a narrow sphere of 
study, the best rule to folloiv is th.at laid down by 
Eme rson, that wo should ‘ never r ead any but famed ( | 
books.’ If this rule •>vere more generally observed, we 
should not find so many readers of fiction in this country 
wasting their time over the novels of Reynolds, before 
they h.ave read the great ivorks of Scott, Thacker.ay, . 
Dickens, and George Eliot. It has been objected that, if 
the rule we .are recommending had been follou'ed in the 
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[>ast, no boolc would ever have become famed. This is 
a valid objection against the nniversal acceptance of the 
rule. But, as there is no fear of its ever being universally 
accepted, and as there is a large class of clever literaiy 
men whose business it is to examine all new books and 
form an opinion upon their merits, the majority of 
mankind in planning a course of reading for the few 
hours they can spare for self-culture cannot do better 
than follow Emerson's precepts. 

49. Novel-reading. 

Generally speaking the practice of novel-reading is 
good or bad according to circumstances. There is indeed 
a class of licentious novels, the reading of which can only 
produce injurious effects. But leaving these out of con- 
sideration, wo may say that excessive indulgence in the 
reading of novels is a great waste of time, while a moderate 
enjoj'ment of such works may be a good way of pleasantly 
and profitably whiling away a few of our leisure hours. 
That excessive indulgence even in good novels may 
seriously interfere with educational progress will be 
apparent, if M’e consider for a moment the distinguishing 
characteristics of novels in general, and of good novels in 
particular. Novels are fictitious stories intended to give 
pleasure to the reader by the interesting nature of the 
events narrated, and of the characters who take part in 
the action. Those novels are generally considered best 
which most powerfully absorb our interest, so that we can 
scarcely lay aside the book until we have read it right 
through from the beginning to the end. To do this may 
take five or six hours, dunng "which we are to a large 
extent blind and deaf to all that is going on around us, 
and omit to perform the ordinary duties of life. The 
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Etudcnt who reads a novel, when he ought to be working, 
not only neglects to learn his lesson, but at the same time 
learns idle habits. Nor is his case much better if he 
devotes most of his legitimate leisure hours to reading 
iictiou. The interest of man}' novels is so intense that it 
exhausts the brain even more than stud}'. After an hour 
or two of recreation in the open air we return to our 
studies refreshed and Wgorous; after the same time 
devoted to an exciting work of fiction we are not much 
more cjipable of brain-work than we should have been 
if we had gone on studying continuously without any 
interval. These remarks, how'ever, only apply to im- 
moderate novel-reading. This relaxation, when confined 
to strictly limited spaces of time, may agreeably vary the 
monotony of our daily lives. In order that we may not 
become the slaves of the novels that interest us, we should 
carefully train ourselves in self-control, so that u'e may 
lay them aside without hesitation as soon as we know 
that we have read as much as is good for us. With this 
restriction it is possible to derive much benefit from good 
works of fiction. Historical novels, like those of Sir 
Walter Scott, give us brilliant pictures of history, which 
from their vividness make a far deeper impression than the 
duller pages of historical text-books. Novels of modern 
life give the Indian student such an insight into social 
life in Europe and America as he cannot possibly obtain 
from any other source. All good novelists are keen 
observers t»f character, and communicate some of their 
knowledge of men and women to their readers. The 
.stories they tell are faithful copies of real life, and so 
enable us to derive from them, without the danger “in- 
volved in personal experience, much valuable knowledge 
of the world, which may protect us against temptations 
to folly and vice. Last and most important of all 18“ the 
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consideration that the greatest novels place before us high 
idcitls of character, wlioni through the authoi’s skill vre 
learn to admire and love as if they %vcre real human 
beings. Tims they are often far more ellicacious in in- 
spiring high thoughts and noble resolves than the most 
eloquent preacher, the ivisest moral philosopher, or the 
most persuasive didactic poet. 

50. Newspaper-reading. 

It has been thought by some intellectual persons that 
it would be a good thing entirely to abjure the reading of 
newspapers, so as to have more time to devote to the 
studj' of books. They point out that many educated 
men spend on an average at least an hour a day, that is, 
three hundred and sixty-five hours in the 3‘ear, on this 
ephemeral kind of literature. To regain this large amount 
of time for more profitable studies would bo equivalent 
to adding yearly foitj’ or fifty days to the woik of .celf- 
culture. There are undoubtedlj’ many, especially among 
the poorer classes, who read nothing else but newspaper.?, 
and from one end of the j'ear to the other thej’ find no time 
to read any standard author. Might not such persons, if 
they could resist the attractions of the d.*!!!}’ press, read 
instead, to their own great advantage, the noblest pro- 
ductions of ancient and modern literature! There is a 
large amount of force in the argument, but wo can liardly 
accept the conclusion in its entirety, unless we are first 
convinced that the reading of newspapers is entirely un- 
profitable, and that newspaper readers, if debarred from 
their favourite reading, would turn their attention to 
something better. But, on the contrar}-, there is reason 
to believe that the hours now devoted to the newspaper 
would not all be devoted to solid reading. Many news- 
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paper readers, supposing they were deprived of their daily 
paper, would simply read nothing at all, and men engaged 
in hard intellectual work could not unthout injury to 
themselves add to their daily burden of hrain-work the 
hour they spare to the unlaborious perusal of the news- 
\ paper. Also it will appear on reflection that there is a 
great deal of profitable information to be derived from the 
; dail}' press, and that anj* one destitute of this information 
' will be intellectually the worse for his ignorance. Of course 
' it must be admitted, that a great deal of the matter con- 
tained in newspajjei's does not really add to our knowledge. 
We do not learn much by glancing our eye over short 
paragraplis of personal gossip and reports of trials for 
murder or embezzlement. News2)apers, as might be in- 
ferred from their name, attach far too much importance to 
an event tliat liappcns to be a novclt}’, although it may 
be forgotten and may deserve to be forgotten before a 
week lias passed. They also waste a great deal of space 
on elaborate conjectures about future events for the settle- 
ment of which by time wo might well be content to wait 
in patience. Yet, for all this, we must remember that 
the whole of contemporaiy liistorj', that is to say, the 
history which should uaturall}' he most interesting to us 
and most nearly concerns us, can be read nowhere else 
but in newspapers. It is the press that gives us, in 
liowevcr fragmentary and irregular a shape, the latest 
develoiimcut of all the centuries of history that have rolled 
away in the past. It is the press that does much to bind 
the whole world in bonds of sympathy by teaching its 
readers to take an interest in the successes and calamities 
of distant nations. It is by the press that we most quickly 
become informed of the latest discoveries of science and 
of the newest works of modern writers. Finallj’, the 
press does an immense jiractical service by educating the 
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multitude in political and municipal questions. Each 
particular newspaper gives indeed a very one-sided view 
of the facts, but, by comparing two of them on opposite 
sides, we have the same kind of opportunity of coming 
to a correct conclusion as is afforded to the jury by the 
pleading of lawyers for and against the prisoner at the 

bar. Nor is this instruction only necessary for the un- 
learned multitude. Even men of literary culture would 
be unable to use their influence aright in national and 
local politics, if they were not 'informed of passing events 
by the newspapers. They might under such circum- 
stances abstain from voting and taking any active part 
in public affairs, but it is evident that such abstention 
would throw the control of everything into the hands 
of the ignorant crowd, with disastrous consequences to 
the national welfare. 

51. The Duty and Expediency of Truthfulness. 

Truthfulness is one of the most important duties that 
we owe to our fellow-men. Falsehood does much to 
render the gift of language useless and to sow suspicion 
and mistrust broadcast over the world. If falsehood were 
universal, we could never rely on any statement made to 

us. Even the occasional use of falsehood tends to produce 
the same result. The more often we have been deceived, 
the less inclined we are to believe what is told us. This 
same uncertainty frequently prevents us from asking for 
necessary information, and so involves us in a great deal 
of trouble from which a few true words in answer to our 
inquiry would have saved us. Let us suppose the case of 
an Englishman who has an estate in Australia under the 
management of an agent. He wishes to know how much 
it produces, and, if he could trust his agent perfectly, he 
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■vrould simpl}' -writo and ask him for the required informa- 
tion. But, as he fears that the agent might, for dishonest 
purposes, give a false account of the productiveness of 
the estate, he finds it necessar}' to undertake a long and 
expensive journey to Australia in order to get at the truth. 
Falsehood is the common instrument of commercial dis- 
honesty on a small and a large scale. The dishonest shop- 
keeper cheats his customer bj' telling him lies about the 
quality and quantity of his goods. The dishonest man of 
business, by making false statements of accounts, embezzles 
large sums of money, ruins a great business fim and 
reduces many of the shareholders to destitution. One 
form of lying, called forgery, is so dangerous. in commerce 
that not many 3’^ears ago it was punished by death in 
England. The evils of falsehood are, however, not confined 
to commercial crime. It is lying that defends so many 
criminals of all kinds against detection. If all witnesses 
spoke the truth, no crimes would remain undetected, and 
owing to the certainty of detection and punishment hardly 
any crimes would bo committed. The evil results of 
lying are seen in their largest proportions in international 
relations. It often happens that two great nations are 
plunged into all the horrors of war, because one nation 
cannot trust the statements and promises of the other. 
Thus falsehood 2>roduccs immense evils and causes mutual 
distrust between man and man and between nation and 
nation. This being the case, there can bo no doubt about 
the paramount importance of the duty of truthfulness. It 
is equally certain that, looking merely to his ow'n interests, 
it is expedient for each man to speak the truth. Lying 
may be successful for a short space of time, but truth is 
sure to prevail in the end. A liar may Jby an act of 
dishonesty successfully cheat his employers or the public 
once or twice, but he is almost sure to be detected at last. 
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Even when his lying is kept within such bounds .ns not to 
expose him to the law, it nevertheless is prejudicial to his 
success in life. The old story of the shepherd boy who 
cried ‘wolf’ when there was no wolf, illustrates how any 
one who makes a practice of lying is at last disbelieved 
even when he speaks the truth. Thus, any one who in- 
dulges in falsehood, comes to be recognised as a perfectly 
untrustworthy man. No one will give him honourable 
employment or be willing to have dealings with him. On 
the contrary, the man who has established such a reputa- 
tion for truthfulness that his word is known to be his 
bond, is universally respected, and may expect to be 
intrusted with the highest and most responsible office 
that he is willing to undertake. 

52. The Influence of Example. 

The influence of example sometimes exercises a repel- 
lent^ sometimes an attractive force. It is thus possible in 
two ojjposite wa3'’6 to teach by example. We may bring 
before those whose character we wish to improve, either 
examples for them to avoid or examples for them to 
imitate. The former was the method employed by the 
ancient Spartans, when they exhibited before their children 
the spectacle of a drunken Helot, so as to teach them the 
degrading effects of drunkenness. Horace, the Latin poet, 
tells us that this was the way in which his father taught 
him the excellence of virtue and the folly of vice. He 
was warned, for instance, against extravagance by being 
shown the miserable state to which that fault had reduced 
some well-kno^vn character of the day. His father found 
no diificultyin pointing out among the Eomans of his time 
impressive examples of the evil consequences of each of 
the vices from which he wished to deter his son. But 
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tlie commoner way of teaching by example is by giving 
in one’s own conduct a good example for others to follow. 
As a rule, men arc very like sheep, and inclined to imitate 
the conduct of their friends and neighbours without con- 
sidering whether the example is good or bad. It is on 
this account that example is better than precept. How- 
ever excellent may be the moral sentiments we enunciate, 
they are not likel}* to produce the least effect, unless we 
are seen to carrj' them out in practice. Men are much 
more read}' to imitate our actions than to be persuaded 
by our words, so that, if our words and actions disagree, 
the latter have far more influence than the former. It is 
the great power of example that makes the choice of 
friends and companions such an important matter. A 
young man who has imprudently made bad friends is 
likely to be led astray b}’ their bad example, even though 
his i-eason shows him clearly the folly of their conduct. 
Fortunately a good exarairle is just as powerful as a 
bad example in influencing conduct, Alany have been 
inspired to noble deeds by reading the lives of great men 
in history and fiction. The specimens of Greek and 
Homan virtue given in Plutarch’s Lives have had a great 
influence on many generations of readers. Books like 
Smiles’s Self-help and Character produce an excellent effect 
by giving striking examples of eveiy kind of virtue and 
excellence from the lives of eminent men. Hor is the 
effect produced by the imaginai^’ characters described by 
writers of fiction to be left out of consideration. Stories 
full of the exploits of brigands and murderers have been 
known to induce foolish boys to commence a life of crime. 
Other boys have been tempted to run away to sea by the 
stories the}’ have read of the wonderful adventures of 
sailors in foreign lands. There is no doubt that the 
feeling of admiration for the gallery of noble men and 
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women depicted in Shakespeare's plaj'S and in the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott hag sunk deep into the heart of the 
English nation, and exercised a beneficial influence on the 
national character. Sut, after all, living examples are 
more powerful for good or evil than those found in 
history and fiction. We ought, therefore, to he deterred 
from folly, not merely by its evil consequences to our- 
selves, but also by the consideration that, however humble 
our position in life may be, the example given by our 
conduct is sure to exercise some influence on the lives of 
others. The knowledge of this fact is an incentive to 
right conduct that has great weight with all who have 
any care for the well-being of their fellow-men. 

53. Advantages and Disadvantages of Solitude. 

An ancient philosopher remarks /that the men who 
delight in solitude must be either above or below ordinary 
human nature. It would not be easy to give instances of 
men who have courted solitude because of the brutality 
of their disposition. Those human beings who, on account 
of their degraded nature live in solitude, have not volun- 
tarily accepted this condition of life, but have been driven 
to it by the aversion of their fellowmen. For the other 
side of Aristotle’s remark we find clearer support in his- 
torical instances. Many of the most noble characters 
known in the history of human thought took delight in 
solitude. It was in the wilderness rather than among 
the haunts of men that the greatest religious teachers 
thought out 4heir solutions of the great mystery of life. 
Many great poets took delight in solitude and derived 
their highest thoughts from lonely communings with 
nature. Milton knew well that 'solitude sometimes is 
best society,' and composed his great epic when the loss 
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of his eyesight shut him out to a large extent from close 
companionship with his fellow-men. Shelley, in one of 
his letters to his wife, wrote : ‘ My greatest delight would 
he utterly to desert all human society. I would retire 
with you and our child to a solitary island in the sea ; 
would build a boat, and shut upon my retreat the flood- 
gates of the world.’ Similar sentiments are expressed by 
Yirgil, Wordsworth, Cowper, and still more frequently 
by Byron. The explanation of their love for loneliness 
is that in solitude they were far away from all the petty 
meannesses of humanity and everything else that could 
distract them from their high thinhing. Nothing is more 
conducive to deep and noble thought than to be alone, 
surrounded by the beauties of forest, mountain, valley, 
lahe, and river. Yet oven the most elevated minds would 
surely tire of continual solitude unrelieved by any human 
presence. We see that Shelley, in his vision of a solitary 
island, had enough of ordinary human nature to And a 
place on it for his wife and child. Absolute solitude is 
the greatest punishment that can be inflicted upon vulgar 
criminals, and it would probably bo even more painful for 
minds of high culture. A Byron, a Wordsworth, or a 
Cowper, if condemned for years to solitary existence on a 
desert island, would have the feelings of disgust expressed 
by the last-mentioned poet through the mouth of Alex- 
ander Selkirk. In perfect solitude men are deprived of 
much that makes life worth living, and are in danger of 
becoming entirely centred in self by their removal from 
the sight of the joys and sufferings of humanity. They 
lose the consolations of friendship and love, and have little 
opportunity of training themselves in moral virtue in 
their retreat, where there are few temptations and no 
opportunities of directly increasing human happiness or 
relieving human misery. Even from an intellectual point 
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of view they are sure to suffer from the want of stimulat- 
ing conversation with other minds equal or superior to 
tlieir own. On these grounds, although it is a good 
thing for reflective persons occasionally to retire for short 
periods from human society, perpetual solitude would pro- 
mote neither their happiness, nor their virtue, nor their 
intellectual well-being. 

54. Where there's a Will, there’s a Way. 

This saying must not be taken too literally. Although 
Napoleon in reply to some one who declared that it was 
impossible to carry out his orders, exclaimed that the 
word ‘impossible ’ must be expunged from the dictionary, 
it is nevertheless the case that there are such things 
as impossibilities. The saying we are considering and 
Napoleon’s denial of impossibilities are only to be regarded 
as epigrammatic modes of expressing the fact that many 
seeming impossibilities can be overcome by a resolute will. 
Taken in this sense they are useful antidotes against 
despair. Many men, when a difficult task is put before 
them, sit down Avith their arms folded and despair of 
accomplishing it. Yet the very task, which through 
weakness of will they shrink from attempting, is success- 
fully performed by other men, who are not at all superior 
to them in intellectual or phj'sical poAver, but are endowed 
AA'ith superior resolution. Hundreds of instances may be 
brought forward to illustrate the immense poAver of the 
Avill in overcoming obstacles. The biography of almost 
every eminent man shoAvs that a strong will is as important 
as a powerful intellect for the achievement of success in 
life. Out of the large number of instances that suggest 
themselves, one of the most striking is Demosthenes, the 
Athenian. In his boyhood he had a Aveak Amice and 
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stammered. These physical defects to an ordinary man 
■would have seemed to be insuperable obstacles in the way 
of oratorical success. But Demosthenes determined to be 
a great public speaker, and found a way to overcome the 
disadvantages under which he laboured. He cured him- 
self of stammering by speaking with pebbles in his mouth. 
He strengthened his weak voice by reciting aloud as he 
ran up steep hills, and by declaiming on the sea-shore, so 
that the struggle with the roar of the waves might train 
him to make his voice audible in the tumultuous popular 
assemblies of Athens. Thus by dint of sturdy determina- 
tion he found a way to conquer the obstacles that nature 
had placed in the way of his oratorical career, and the 
weak-voiced boy became the greatest of Greek orators, 
perhaps the greatest orator that the world has ever seen. 
Yet his career, while it exemplifies the power of the 
human will in overcoming difficulties, at the same time 
shows that there are limits to its power. Demosthenes 
also willed to save the liberties of Athens and Greece 
that were threatened by Philip of Macedon. He devoted 
to this patriotic work his great genius, and strove with all 
the strength of his will to accomplish it. But in this he 
failed, for his untiring energy, political foresight, and 
eloquence were not equal to the task of rousing his 
countrymen to a full sense of their perilous position. 

- 56. Right Use of Time. 

The art of using time aright is so to live that we may 
in our short life do as much good work as we can, and 
neglect no opportunity of improving ourselves intellectually 
and morally. In this way we may expect to be happy 
ourselves and make others happy. The rules to be laid 
down for proper use of time can best be expressed 
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negatively. They take the form of warnings against the 
various ivays in which we are tempted to Avaste our time. 
One of • the most important of these rules is that Ave 
should avoid unpunctuality. It AA'as Avittily said of a 
certain English Prime Minister that he lost half an hour 
every morning and ran after it all the day without being 
able to OA'crtake it. The unpunctual business man Avho 
has several appointments to keep in the course of the 
day, is likel}', if he is late for the first appointment, to be 
late for all the subsequent ones, and his being late for 
even one appointment may involve great Avaste of time, as 
in many cases the punctual man who has come in time 
will not wait for the late comer, so that both of them lose 
the time they have taken to come to the meeting place. 
A fault resembling unpunctuality is procrastination, AA’hich 
has well been palled the thief of time. Procrastination is the 
habit of putting off till to-morroAV what Are can do to-day. 
One great danger of this lies in the uncertainty of the 
future. By to-morroAv circumstances may have changed, 
and it may be then out of our poAver to do Avhat Ave 
intended. Even though the material circumstances liave 
not changed, yet each to-morrow, when it comes, is con- 
verted into to-day, and so another to-morrow to which 
Ave are likely once more to postpone our neglected duty, 
if we have once contracted the fatal habit of procrastina- 
tion. The evil of procrastination is especially manifest as 
an obstacle to moral progress. Hell is said to be paved 
with good resolutions, because the good resolutions aa'o 
make to reform ourselves in the future are so often 
broken. If we are really deteimiined to cure ourselves 
of any bad habit, we ought, in the Avords of the poet 
LongfelloAV, to 'act in the living present,’ and at once 
begin to amend our course. Besides these general ten- 
dencies resulting in waste of time that Ave have been 
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considering, we have to l)e constantly on our guard against 
special temptations to idle amusements. Many waste a 
large amount of valuable time in reading sensational 
novels, which are so exciting that they cannot easily be 
laid aside. Others spend manj’ hours of the week skim- 
ming through the columns of newspapers and reading 
pett}' details of personal gossip that it is impossible and 
useless to remember. Others exhaust their energies by 
sitting up, night after night, in hot theatres, from which 
they return home so late that in the morning they are 
unfit for their daily work. Others spend too much time 
in conversation with their friends when they ought to be 
working. All these ways of passing the time are perfectly 
harmless if used in moderation as means of refreshing our 
weary faculties. It is absolutely necessary that we should 
have intervals of leisure from work, and it is quite possible 
to go to the other extreme and waste time by unseason- 
able activity when we ought to be resting, or by attempt- 
ing work which is useless or beyond our powers. But 
the opposite fault is far more common. Human beings 
on the whole are more apt to be idle when they should 
work, than to work when they require rest. Therefore, 
those who teach us to make the best use of our time are 
right in especially insisting upon the danger of letting 
too much time slip away, %vhile we are engaged in our 
favourite pastimes. 


66. Perseverance. 

Genius has been defined as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Although this paradoxical definition can 
hardly bo accepted as literally true, it very forcibly 
indicates the fact that even genius itself can effect little 
except by dint of continual labour, and that no great 
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ivories are effected except by tbe help of perseverance. 
The same lesson is taught by nature in the ivonilerful 
structures slowly formed by beavers, birds, bees, and ants, 
and in the production of large islands by the continuous 
labours of tiny coral insects. The great liberator of 
Scotland did not disdain to learn perseverance from the 
example of the spider. After six vain attempts to free 
his country from the yoke of England, he was lying 
humbled and dispirited and half inclined to give up the 
struggle. Just when he was on the point of yielding to 
despair, we are told that he looked up to the roof of the 
humble building in which he was taking refuge, and 
noticed a spider trying to reach a beam. Six times he 
saw it fail, and six times after failure with unconquerable 
spirit it refused to give up the struggle. The seventh 
attempt it made was successful, and Bruce determined 
not to show himself inferior to the little insect in deter- 
mination. He, too, made a seventh effort to save his 
country, and this time his perseverance was rewarded bj-- 
success. It is no wonder that from gratitude for the 
lesson then taught to Robert Bruce no patriotic Scotch- 
man, even at the present day, will willingly harm a spider. 
We all need to take to heart the lesson that the Scottish 
king then learnt. '^Vhether we are kings on a throne «)i 
peasants in a cottage, our success in life mainl}’- depends 
on the amount of perseverance we bring to bear on the 
work we have to do. No one is more sure to fail in life 
than the man who tries one thing after another and never 
perseveres in the task he has begun. Whatever calling 
in life we adopt, there is plenty of scope for the exercise 
of perseverance. It is commonly supposed that in certain 
callings success can be achieved without effort by the 
inborn power of genius. It would be rash to say that 
this is never tbe case, but we may safely assert that such 
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cases are extremely rare, so rare, that thej’- need hardly 
he taken into consideration by ordinary men. No work 
would seem to be less the result of patient labour than 
poetry, yet we know that Milton did not trust entirely to 
the inspiration of his mighty genius, but continuously 
trained himself by hard study from his earliest youth, 
that he might be .able to write such a poem as the world 
would not willingly .allow to die. Similar facts can be 
quoted of many other writers of the highest genius. 
Bacon wrote and re-wrote his logic of induction twelve 
times, before it reached its ultimate form in the Novim 
Organum, as we now have it. Virgil devoted seven years 
to the composition of his Georgies and eleven years to 
the JEneid, and after all he regarded the latter poem as 
so incomplete that he wished to destroy it at his death. 
The easy grace of style that distinguishes the writings of 
great authors in prose and poetry is almost alw.ays the 
result of long and persevering study of the style and 
thoughts of previous men of genius. The 5.ame m.ay be 
said of oratory. Demosthenes prepared himself to be an 
orator by laborious training of his voice .and by learning 
by heart the history of Thucydides. Cicero wrote a 
treatise on the oratorical art, in which we may learn the 
vast amount of varied training required to produce perfect 
eloquence. Lord Be.aconsfield, on his first appe.arance in 
the House of Commons, was laughed down. He angrily 
exclaimed, ‘ The time will come when you shall hear me,’ 
and by his perseverance made himself one of the greatest 
onators of Enghand. P.ainters seem to the uninitiated to 
lead an easy life, and to earn their living by work that 
resembles play, bat even they have in the beginning of 
their career to persevere in learning troublesome technical 
details, which are so laborious that thej' frighten away all 
not imbued with the determination inspired by strong 
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love of art. If perseverance is so necessary for the pro- 
duction of the inspired ■works of the painter, the orator, 
and the poet, there is little difficulty in recognising the 
immense value of this virtue in the more prosaic walks of 
professional, official, and business life. 

67. Photography. 

Photography is one of the modern inventions which 
help to annihilate the effect of time and space. If the 
art of photography had been discovered in the days of 
Elizabeth, we should know exactly how the Spanish 
Armada looked as it sailed up the English Channel in 
1588, and should no longer be unable to decide which of 
the many different portraits of Mary Queen of Scots gives 
the most accurate representation of the features of her too 
beautiful face. The art of photography, if it had been 
known at an earlier date, would have illustrated all the 
events of past history to us, as it will illustrate the history 
of the nineteenth century to our remote posterity. The 
triumphs that photography has achieved over space are 
equally conspicuous. By its assistance we are able to 
look at exact representations of persons and things 
thousands of miles away. The pains of exile are alleviated 
now that the emigrant can take with him photographs of 
those near and dear to him, whom he has left behind, and 
of the scenes most familiar to him in his childhood. The 
traveller brings home with him photographs of the strange 
people and places that he visits on his travels. By the 
perusjil of photographic albums it is possible for us to 
obtain a very accurate knowledge of the external appear- 
ance of foreign countries without leaving our home. It 
is b}’’ the help of photography that the illustrated papers 
bring before our eyes the scenes that are being enacted 
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all over the world. “Wherever any event of general 
interest takes place, it is sure to he photograplied by some 
enterprising artist, and the picture being sent to London 
and reproduced by the engraver’s art on the pages of an 
illustrated paper, is distributed all over England and 
despatched by post to the most distant countries. Thus, 
in India, when we open the pages of the Graphic or the 
Illustrated London News, we can see without stirring from 
our arm-chair the floods at Eton and Windsor, the scene 
of an Alpine accident in Switzerland, the Pope blessing 
French pilgrims at Eome, and the dead soldiers, as they 
appeared on a Chilian battlefield, arranged in rows ready 
for burial. But, it may be said, all this might be effected 
by drawing and painting without the aid of photography. 
So it could, if the world were full of artists who could 
sketch rapidly everything of interest that presented itself 
to their eyes. But the power of sketching is a rare 
accomplishment, whereas photography only requires a 
certain amount of manual dexterity. Also, although a 
painting or- other sketch is a far higher work of art than 
a photograph, it is a less accurate representation of reality 
inasmuch as the painter is sure to introduce into his 
picture some modification due to the influence of his own 
individuality. Thus it is that the paintings of Maiy 
Queen of Scots differ so much from each other, and we 
cannot be sure that any ancient picture gives us a faith- 
ful idea of the scene depicted. Also photography can do 
work that can in no way be done by the pencil and brush 
of the most skilful artist. It ca n-enlarge niicroscopic 
objects and reduce its pictures to microscopic proportions. 
At the time of the siege of Paris, those who wished to 
send messages to their besieged friends, had them piiuted 
on the first page of the Times. This page was j)hoto- 
graphed on such a minute scale that the photograph could 
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be con%'eyed under the wings of a pigeon into Paris, 
When this photograph had been thus conveyed across 
the besieging lines, it was enlarged by the microscope 
to legible proportions, and gave the besieged Parisians 
messages from their friends outside which could scarcely 
have been obtained by any other means. The photo- 
graphy of minute microscopic organisms has been an 
immense gain to science, as it gives the scientitic man 
permanent pictures of objects invisible to tljo naked eye. 
The photogra2Jher is enlarging the map of the heavens by 
registering the position of stiirs that cannot be seen 
through the most powerful telescope. The astronomer 
takes his camera with him when he goes to a distant part 
of the world to take observations, and the photographs so 
obtained have given interesting information about' the 
sun’s corona and other phenomena of the heavens. Thus 
in many ways photography, besides being a pleasant 
amusement and an alleviation of the pains of separation, 
is of great use to scientific observers. 

58. Outdoor Gaines. 

The Duke of ‘Wellington is reported to have said, as he 
looked on the playing-fields of Eton full of active boys 
engaged in manly games, that it Avas there that the 
greatest of English victories had been Avon. Whether 
he ever said this or not, the popularity of the story is 
sufficient evidence of the im^Aortance attached in England 
to outdoor games, Nothing is more Avouderful to a 
foreigner than the enthusiasm Avith Avhich English boys 
and men engage in all kinds of outdoor amusements. He 
sees the boys at school devoting all the hours they can 
spare from their lessons to cricket, football, boating, and 
other exercises requiring a great expenditure of physical 
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energy. He hears to his surprise that in the selection of 
masters at the great public schools almost as much regard 
is paid to athletic excellence as to scholarly attainments. 
Nor is this athletic enthusiasm confined to schoolboys and 
college undergraduates. He finds grown-up men continu- 
ing to engage in cricket and boating and even in football 
until they approach middle age, and in the great cities he 
sees thousands of spectators assembling to watch with 
breathless interest matches between rival teams of cricket 
and football players. Even the fair sex is not free from 
the prevailing passion for outdoor games. They not only 
show their interest as spectators, but also themselves take 
part in the lighter kinds of outdoor games, such as lawn- 
tennis, badminton, and archery, and thereby greatly benefit 
their health, strength, and beauty. Far different is the 
state of afljiirs in this country. Here, except in one small 
section of the community, there cannot be said to be 
any general appreciation of the value of outdoor games. 
Indian students, as a rule, have no inclination for active 
exercise in the open air, and the educational authorities 
find it necessary to impress upon schoolmasters the 
necessity of encouraging them to take part in physical 
exercise by precept and example. That this is so, must 
surely be a bad thing for India. Love of manly games 
is certainly on the whole an excellent national character- 
istic. It may be that in England mental education is in 
some cases sacrificed to ambition for athletic distinction. 
Possibly it may occasionally happen that too exclusive 
attention to athletics conduces rather to brutality than to 
true manliness. In rare instances delicate boys are tempted 
to overstrain their physical poAvers and so do themselves 
bodily luirm. But these fcAv possibilities of harm are far 
-outAveighed by the advantages on the other side. The 
greatest and most obvious of these advantages is the 
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benefit to health derived from games in the open air. 
Schoolboys cannot be easily persuaded of the necessity of 
taking long walks for the sake of their health ; but, if 
they once acquire a taste for cricket, they unll of their 
own accord spend their playtime in the very way that is 
best For their minds and bodies, that is, in active outdoor 
exercise, which will be all the better for being combined 
with the pleasurable excitement of a friendly contest. 
I^’or is the pleasure and health-giving power of such a 
game confined to boyhood. Those who at school have 
become fond of cricket will retain to the end of their life 
a liking for exercise in the open air, which will be 
manifested in other beneficial ways when the advance of 
3'ears or change of circumstances prevents them from 
enjoying their favourite game. Beside the enjoyment 
derived from them and their good effe ct upon our health 
and strength, outdoor games_ have other collateral^ recom- 
mendations. The best of them tea ch cour age, en dura nce, 
patience, presence of mind, arid s libw the adyantage_of.w.orlc;- 
irig in concert rather than aiming at nothing but personal 
distinction. " The cricketer or football-player, who is inclined 
to sacrifice to his own vainglory the interest of his side, 
will soon be taught the error of his ways. S uch g ames 
also give very valuable training in oiganisation and 
discipline. The inferior members of cricket and football 
teams are taught to pay the same obedience to their 
captain as a soldier must pay to his superior oflScer. 
On the captain is thrown what he himself at any rate and 
his associates regard as a great responsibility. He has to 
select without fear and personal favour the best men for 
his team, must give each of them the position in which he 
will be most useful, and must know how to alter his 
arrangements at a moment’s notice when a change is 
required by the circumstances of the game. Ho better 
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training could possibly bo devised to fit boys to become 
in after-life good leaders of men. 


59. The Cultivation of the Memory. 

It is possible to supiilcment avealc memory bj' the help 
of note-books or bj' such devices as tying a knot in a 
jiocket-handkerchief, but the onlj' v'.ay to improve the 
inemorj’ is b}' practice. Just as we become better walkers 
and swimmers by often walking and swimming, so we 
strengthen the powers of our memory by giving them 
frequent exercise and not allowing them to become rusty 
from disuse. It was in this way that the ancient Greeks 
before the invention of writing were able to c.irry in their 
memories and hand down to successive generations such 
long poems as the Iliad and Odysscij. In those d.ays anj' 
one who wished to possess a poem had to commit it to 
inemoiy. As the epics telling the stor}' of the fall of 
Tro}* were very popular all over the Gi'cek world, pro- 
fession.al reciters found ic well worth their while to learn 

T * 

them off by heart, and by constant labour at this task 
they trained their memories to a wonderful pitch of per- 
fection. A similar account is given by Crcsar of the 
powers of memory possessed by the Druids in ancient 
Britain. The invention of the art of u'riting and printing 
has lightened the burden laid upon hum.an memory and 
thereby we.akened it, just as the legs of those who con- 
tinuallj' ride on horseback become less fit to bear the 
fatigue of w.alking. Nevertheless, though ordinary men 
of the iJresent day can hardly expect to emulate the 
powers of memor}’’ possessed by Greek rh.apsodists and 
Druid priests, we may bj' practice train ourselves to be 
able to remember far more than can be remembered by 
untrained intellects. Practical usefulness is the standard 
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by which we ought to fix the extent to which the memory 
should be cultivated. Such wonderful mnemonic feats as 
the remembering of long lines of figures that have only 
once been repeated are no more useful for practical pur- 
poses than the tricks of sleight-of-hand performed by 
jugglers, or the somersaults of a clown in the circus. 
Those who are endowed by nature with the faculty of 
performing such feats may earn for themselves large sums 
of money by exhibiting their powers in public, but are 
not thereby enabled to perform in a more efficient manner 
any of the ordinary duties of life. What practical men 
require is only such powers of memory as will help them 
in their daily work, whether tirey are literary men, doctors, 
clerks, lawyers, or shopkeepers. A serviceable memory 
may be acquired by almost any one who takes the trouble 
to try to remember a good deal of what he reads in his 
books or hears in conversation. Every lesson that the 
studeirt learns at school or college affords useful training 
for the memory. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that the meraoiy resembles the bodily powers not onl3’^ in 
being improved by practice, but also in being liable to be 
seriously impaired by over-pressure. A wrestler, while 
making excessive efforts to increase his bodily strength 
by Vifting great weights, may so overstrain himseif as to 
become a feeble man for the rest of his life. In like 
manner, it sometimes happens that a child at school, by 
having excessive tasks imposed on his memory, is reduced 
to a state of mental weakness in which he is unable to 
remember the simplest facts and the shortest piece of 
poetrj'. Owing to ignorance of the danger of overwork, 
many a boj', who in his childhood gave promise of a 
brilliant career, has been intellectuallj' i-uined in the vain 
attempt to teach him more than his immature intellect 
had the capacitj' of mastering. 
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60. Slow and Steady Wins the Race. 

Iwe are told in one of .<$Isop’s fables how the hare and 
the tortoise once agieed to ran a race against each other. 
The swift-footed hare ridiculed as preposterous the idea 
that he could possibly be beaten by his opponent. At the 
beginning of the race he started off at a great speed and 
soon left the tortoise far behind. Presently, looking 
round and finding that his adversary was out of sight, he 
thought he might as v'ell lie down and have a sleep, and 
did so. Meanwhile the tortoise had been plodding steadily 
on. After a long time he came up to the place where 
the hare was sleeping, and went on past his adversary 
until he was near the goal. At this point the hare -waking 
up saw the tortoise within a few yards of the winning- 
post. He made a desperate efibrt to get there before him, 
but was unable to overtake him in time to save the race. 
The moral of the story is that steady perseverance is more 
successful than short outbursts of fitful energy^' We often 
see this truth illustrated in the competitions of students 
at schools and colleges, and in the severer straggles of 
later life. A young student of remarkable talents com- 
mences the year at college with a firm resolution to work 
fifteen hours a day and so outstrip all his competitors. 
For some time he keeps his resolution, until he begins to 
feel the exhaustion that is the natural result of his extra- 
vagant exertions. He then begins to reflect how much 
he is in advance of other students, and thinks he may 
indulge in a rest to recruit his exhausted powers. The 
rest is so agreeable that he prolongs it until, when he 
compares notes with his friends, he is astounded to find 
that those who have been working steadily for a moderate 
amount of hours every day, are Jiow well in front of him. 
In later life, also/we find as a general rule, that steady 
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persevering men produce greater results than those who 
work, however energetically, hy fits and start^ It is 
doubtful, however, whether this rule can he applied 
to the majority of famous authors. jN’o doubt many 
instances, even from this class of men, may he quoted 
in its support. Mr. Beokford at the age of twenty 
worked continuously for three days and two nights, at 
the end of which time he had finished the brilliant novel 
called Vatheh. But he was punished for his neglect 
of the laws of health by a severe illness, and in the 
remainder of his long life produced no literary work of 
great value. Byron composed his finest poems with 
Avonderful rapidity, while he felt under the sway of 
inspiration. He died at an early age ; but in his case we 
may suppose that his early death Avas as much due to dis- 
sipation as to the intensity of his literary labours. In the 
case of men of extraordinary and irregular genius, it is 
difiicult to conceive that they could have produced greater 
works by binding themselves doAvn to the observance 
of methodical rules in the distribution of their time. On 
the other hand there are other men of great talents, nay, 
of the highest genius, who, like Kant, the German meta- 
physician, have found that steady labour for a fixed 
number of hours every day by no means checked the flow 
of inspiration. 

61. A Bolling Stone Gathers no Moss. 

The proverb tells us that, if we constantly move about 
from one place to another and can never settle down, Ave 
are not likely to amass much wealth. Only those stones 
that have long remained in one place become coated with 
moss. In like manner, men who go on Avorking steadily 
in the same toAA'n or countrj', are most likely to become 
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prosperous. Ib must not be supposed that this proverb 
entirely forbids change of place. Although a stone gathers 
no moss while it is actually rolling, it may nevertheless 
by rolling arrive at a position more favourable for the 
accumulation of moss. Many men have immensely im- 
I)roved their prospects in life by boldly transferring their 
talents to a distant land. They may have had heavy 
expenses on tho journey, but they are soon compensated 
for that expenditure by the better opportunities of enrich- 
ing themselves th.at they find in their new home. Thus 
thousands of English and Irish labourers have escaped 
from miserable poverty by emigrating to America and 
Australia. But there are some men who, when they have 
gone to a distant country and begun to do well there, are 
tempted by mere restlessness or the hope of more rapidly 
acquiring wealth to change their home once more. They 
ought to remember the proverb we are considering, and re- 
collect how many have been known to ruin their fortunes 
by this restless love of wandering. It is plain that, as a 
rule, any one who leaves the place where he has resided 
many years sacrifices great advantages, which he cannot 
expect to carry with him to a distant part of the world. 
Continual changes of place may be profitable for rogues, 
whose villainy has been detected and who will have a 
better chance of cheating again in a land where they are 
unkno'ivn to the police. Idlers, drunkards, and other 
incapable men may at least be said to lose nothing by 
moving from place to place, for they are equally unsuccess- 
ful everywhere and have nothing to lose. But an able, 
honest man has every reason to continue to reside where 
he has established for himself a good reputation and is 
respected by his neighbours. If he recklessly goes to 
another country, he may take a long time to build up 
again a reputation like the one he has left behind him. 
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He will also lose all the advantages he derived from his 
local knowledge, and, as an inexperienced stranger, will 
have to contend with the old residents engaged in the 
same business or profession as himself. If he is a merchant, 
he will take some time to learn who, among the other men 
of business in the new city to which he has transferred 
his capital, are honest and solvent. If he is a lawyer or 
doctor, he will have to begin anew the laborious work of 
gaining a good practice, and must set about studying, 
in the one case, the prevalent local diseases and their 
remedies, in the other, the history of recent local litigation. 
Such are among the drawbacks that a man who cannot 
settle down in one place is likely to encounter in his 
struggle with fortune. They may of course, in exceptional 
cases, be more than counterbalanced by greater advantages, 
but, as a rule, a man ought not, without careful reflection, 
to leave a place where he is enjoying a fair measure oi 
prosperity. If he does so he is not unlikely, in the words 
of another proverb, to go farther and fare worse. 

62. A Stitch in Time Saves Nine. 

This proverb in its literal sense applies to rents in our 
clothes which may be easily mended at first, but, if they 
are left unmended, grow bigger and bigger, until they 
cannot be repaired without a great deal of sewing. What 
is true of torn clothes is true of boots, boxes, houses, ships, 
walls, bridges, in a word, of everything that needs mend- 
ing. I may quote a striking illustration of the truth of the 
proverb from my own observation. A beautiful pier was 
built at great expense by Government many years ago on 
the stormy west coast of Scotland to defend the harbour 
of a fishing village. The great stones of which it was 
composed were bound together by clam ps of iron, and it 
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looked as if it could defy the utmost fury of the waves. 
Nevertheless, in one of the violent storms that visit that 
iron-bound const, a little damage was done to the most 
exposed part of the structure. "When I first saw the pier 
there was to be seen in it only a hole of moderate extent 
that could have been repaired without much labour. But 
somehow the breach was left unmended, and naturally 
grew bigger year by year until, on the occasion of my last 
visit to the town, half of the pier had sunk in ruin under 
the waves, and it was evident that to repair it would cost 
as much as the building of a new pier. The expediency 
of the stitch in time is exemplified not onl}' by the 
destruction of material fabrics, the rents in which are 
neglected, but also in medicine, politics, and in intellectual 
and mortal education. How often has a doctor to tell his 
patient that, if he had been consulted earlier he might 
have effected an easy cure, but that now more drastic 
remedies must be employed. A literary man, for instance, 
suffers from indigestion due to overwork and want of 
exercise. A short holiday in the country might restore 
him to good health, if only he took it in time. But he 
has important work to do and is ayfiisp to taking any rest 
before he has finished it. So he goes on working until 
the symptoms become so threatening that he finds him- 
self compelled to consult a doctor. To his surprise he 
finds that entire change of diet and absolute idleness for 
a long period of time are now needed to cure a disease, 
the progress of which might have been arrested with very 
little trouble at an earlier stage. It is the same with the 
body politic. The best politicians see in good time evils 
which, if allowed to go on unchecked, will swell to 
alarming dimensions. Thus the just discontent felt by 
the people of France on account of the privileges enjoyed 
by the clergy and nobles might have been a ppeasg d by 
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remedial legislation; biit, as the cure \ras delayed, the 
feeling of disaffection -went on smould^lisg and gathering 
force, until at last it could no longer he extinguished and 
produced the horrors of the French Revolution. That no 
revolution' has taken place in England for the last two 
hundred years is due to the fact that English politicians 
have been willing to anticipate rebellion by timely reforms. 

’ In mental and moral education there is the same need of 
extii’pating evil tendencies, before they have had time to 
be confirmed by habit. If a child shows an inclination to 
untruthfulness, cruelty, idleness, or any other bad quality, 
efforts should immediately be made to.eradi£alathe fault; 
for the first steps in the formation of bad habits, which 
might easily have been checked by jjTdinifti7R..adyicP or 
punishment while the mind was still docile, may lead in 
manhood to confirmed vice. 

63. Holidays. 

The necessity of holidays is expressed in the homely 
proverb, ‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ 
We must not only have hours of relaxation, in our working 
days, but also longer intervals of ce.ssa.tio n from work. 
Some are foolish enough to suppose that there is a direct 
proportion between the hours of labour and the results of 
laboui’, that the longer we work the greater will be our 
achievement. This idea is not true of any kind of work, 
and is especially false when applied to intellectual labour. 
Even if we confin e our attention to a single year, the 
student who allows himself a few holid.ays will probably 
learn more than another who plods on at his work without 
a- day’s inhermission from the beginning to the end of the 
year. Although he works for a less time, yet, owing to 
the increased mental vigour produced by occasional rest. 
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liis ■vrork will be more effective, and the improvement in 
quality -will more thail compensa te for the diminutio n in 
the quantity of the w'ork done. The value of holidays is 
still more apparent if we consider the matter with regard 
to longer periods of time. A man, by Avorking without 
respite for a Avhole year, is likely to incap acito te his 
brain for effectual work during the folloAving year. Thus 
students may, by intense labour for long stretches of time, 
succeed in passing with credit one or two examinations 
and seem to make a good start in life. But if they have 
neglected the duty of refreshing their minds by periodical 
holidays, they commence the real business of life Avith 
exhausted brains and imj)aired health. This is hoAV it so 
often happens that men, after a brilliant university career, 
are ^ipsed in after-life by others, AA'ho stood beloAV them 
formerly in examinations, but by Avisely economising their 
expenditure of brain poAver, left their colleges strong in 
mind and body, and well prepared for the arduous struggle 
of life. Another important consideration about holidays 
is that they are likely to add to the length of our life. 
There is an Arabian proverb Avhich says that the hours 
spent in hunting do not count in our life, the meaning of 
which is that, if Ave spend three or four years in hunting, 
our life is thereby prolonged three or four years beyond 
the time Ave should have lived Avithout that relaxation. 
The same may be said of all healthy ways of spending 
our holiday leisure. The man Avho allows himself a fair 
amount of rest from labour thereby prolongs his life. 
Thus he not only improves the quality, but also, by living 
for a greater number of yeai’s, increases the quantity of 
his work. We have so far been considering the effect of 
holidays upon a man's Avork and success in life, because 
it is from this point of Anew that the necessity of continual 
labour is most frequently insisted upon. But, after all, 
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even if holidays did not positively improve the quantity 
and quality of our ■work, they would still be desirable for 
their own sake. It is a gloomy idea to regard work as 
the only end of life. Good work is indeed only a means. 
Its great object is to provide for the welfare and happiness 
of ourselves and of those who are dependent on us for 
support. If in many cases we can promote that object 
more directly and eifectually by spending - a pleasant 
holiday, the happiness we thereby obtain for ourselves 
and those near and dear to us is a sufficient justification 
of our conduct. 


64. Leisure Hours. 

The best rule for the employment of our leisure hours 
is to make as marked a contrast as possible between our 
amusements and our work. It is a great mistake to make 
a practice of pondering over our work when we pr ofess to 
be amusing ourselves, as is done by those students Avko, 
in the course of their solitary walks or in the cricket field, 
try to think out intellectual difficulties. Any one who 
does this is likely to return to his studies entirely un- 
refreshed, and finds that he has spoiled his play without 
benefiting his work. This rule is so important that, if a 
student finds it impossible to avoid hard thinking in his 
solitary walks, he, should either provide himself with a 
cheerful companion or else take to some other form of 
amusement. Indeed, it may be said that long walks 
w'ithout any other object than exercise and interruption 
of studies, though far better than nothing, areThe-hjsist 
beneficial kind of relaxation for a brain-worker. The 
sportsman who goes with his gun in search of game, the 
botanist looking for plants or ferns, and the g eologis t 
aimed with a hammer, dwive more benefit from the time 
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they spend in the open air than the man avIjo, simply 
from a sense of duty, compels himself to walk to a distant 
point and hack again. In Indian cities there is not much 
scope for the study of geology and botany, and the nnliA'c 
student is generally deharre d by circumstances and the 
laAYs of his caste from shooting or fishing, Avhich he pro- 
bably also regards as cruel pastimes. Thus it liap]»en.s 
that, unless he has a n.ntural taste for outdoor games or 
can cultivate such a taste, he must often have recourse to 
objectless walks along the sea-face. lie should, however, 
vary the monotony of his leisure hours by occasionally 
directing bis steps to the many objects of interest to lie- 


seen in the neigbbourbood. In Bojnbay the Victoria and 
Prince’s Bocks, full of great ocean steamers, Belviderc 
Hill Avitb its splendid prospect of Bombay and the harbour, 
the Victoria Gardens, Pavel House and grounds, Malabar 
Point, the banging - gardens on Malabar Hill, and the 
Maliini wood.-, all supply suitable objects for ivalks, and, 
if some of them are too far away, the distance to be 
traAersed on foot can be lessened at little ex])ensc bv 
taking advantage of the train or the tram. Some of tlie 
bolid.nys that occur in term-time should be utilised for 
longer excursions. A day may be bai)pily spent in visit- 
ing the Vebar and Tulsi Lakes, the cave temples of 
kennery and Eleplianta, or the ruins of Bassein. A 
student, who goes through his scliool and college career in 
Bombay Avithout having sufficient cntei-prise to organise 
expeditious to these place.s, thereby shows himself to be 
mngularJy destitute of intelligent curiosity. JIany learned 
mei of foreign countries cross the ocean at great expenso 
of umc, money, end trouble, to visit n-l«t be, iT to 

"" <ioee not think 

been ” i”)’ 0 jonmey. So far ive have 

been considering tl.e n-ay in nliioii our leisure time may 
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be profitably occupied, if we do not happen to have any 
natural inclination for active outdoor games. Those who 
are fortunate enough to enjoy such games as cricket and 
lawn-tennis have no reason to trouble themselves with 
the question as to how the}' should amuse themselves in 
the intervals of work. Their own natural inclinations 
direct them to the healthiest, pleasantest, and therefore 
most profitable amusements in which an intellectual student 
can engage. The only danger is that the fascinations of 
these games may be too great to allow their votaries 
to devote a proper amount of time to their studies, but 
this danger has not yet attained formidable dimensions 
in India. 


65. The Evils of Intemperance. 

Intemperance is a vice that ruins the body, the intellect, 
and the moral character. A large number of medical 
men entirely forbid the use of alcohol in health and in 
sickness, while those who consider it to be occasionally 
beneficial very strictlj'^ limit the quantity. But indeed 
we scarcely require the verdict of science to tell us the 
evil effects produced on the health by intemperance. IVe 
see those effects too often in the shaky hand, and lack- 
lustre eye of those who indulge in habitual excess. Every 
one knows instances in his own personal experience of 
disease brought on by drinking. Indisputable statistics 
show that alcohol shortens the lives of those who drink 
much, and insurance companies find that they can give 
policies on far better terms to total abstainers, than to 
those who are even moderate drinkers. Nor are the evil 
effects of alcohol confined to the body. ‘ Oh ! that men 
should put an enemy into their mouths, to steal awaj' 
their brains,’ Gassio exclaims in Othello. From a super- 
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ficial point of view, wine would seem to do the reverse of 
stealing awaj’ the brains, for undoubtedly it often inspires 
the intellect with brilliant wit. But this good result is 
onl}’ temporary, and at a later stage of intoxication the 
drunkard, after passing through an intermediate stage of 
temporary exhilaration, becomes completely stupefied and 
ceases to act like a reasonable being. It is not to be 
expected that an indulgence that thus at each drinking 
bout conquers the reason should not produce permanent 
bad efiects on the mind. TJie drunkard’s brain becomes 
rapidly duller, his memory fails him, and in extreme cases 
he is led bj' his favourite vice into the lunatic asylum. 
Nor does the general moral character remain unimpaired 
by the vicious indulgence that ruins the health and injures 
the intellect. Intemperance, besides being a vice itself, is 
the parent of other vices. Drunkards lose their self- 
respect, and do not shrink from degrading themselves by 
falsehood and dishonesty. They also lose the power of 
controlling their passions, and so commit violent acts that 
they would never have done in their sober hours. A 
well-known historical instance of this is Alexander the 
Great’s murder of his friend Clitus in a drinking bout, 
and countless other examples may be added to it from 
the police reports in the daily papers. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that intemperance is a great barrier to 
success in life. What impairs the power of body and 
mind must of course prevent a man from doing any work 
well. The drunken soldier or pointsman sleeps at his 
liost, and brings destruction on those committed to his 
care. The drunken coachman drives his carriage into the 
ditch. No one known to be afflicted with this vice can 
be safely intrusted with any responsible office, and thus 
it is that we find drunkards either employed in the meanest 
and worst-paid work, or utterly unable to find any one 
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willing to give them employment. Such men, even though 
they may be honest and loyal to their employers, are 
nevertheless unreliable servants, and if they are their own 
masters, they are likely to bring ruin on themselves and 
misery on their families. 


66. The Evils of Idleness. 

The word idleness is used in two different senses. It 
sometimes means the state of a man who is not employed 
in any work. Idleness in this sense is not blamable, as 
every man requires occasional periods of rest and recrea- 
tion, and it is the height of folly to attempt to be alw.iys 
at work. When, however, we speak of the evils of idleness, 
we mean by idleness the neglect of work at a time when 
we ought to be working. There can be no doubt that 
the tendency to idleness in this sense is most prejudicial 
to virtue, happiness, and success in life. The boy who 
allows himself at school or college to contract idle habits 
is laying a sure foundation for failure and unhappiness in 
his future life. In the first place, his idleness prevents 
him from educating himself thoroughly for his future 
career. In the second place, the idle habits he has formed 
by wasting his time in the past will make it extremely 
difficult for him to work steadily in his profession or 
calling. Thus both at school and in after-life the idle 
man finds himself distanced in the race by others of 
inferior abilities who have the advantage of being endowed 
with industrious habits. The idle man’s predominant 
feeling is aversion to work, but by the course he pursues 
he often defeats his own object. Pew people are able to 
live in this world without having the necessity of labour 
imposed upon them, and those who through idleness 
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neglect to n'ork at the proper time often have to -work 
all the harder in the end. The farmer who neglects to 
mend his damaged fences will have to work hard in hunt- 
ing for his wandering sheep or cattle, and after all finds he 
must mend sooner or later the gaps through which they 
escaped. The hardest and most painful work is that 
which we might have done with thoroughness and com- 
fort, if we had industriously commenced it at the right 
time. But, it may he urged, there are some men who 
are so wealthy that they need not work. Even such men 
gain nothing by idleness. They may indeed avoid labour, 
but total abstinence from labour is the surest way to 
unhappiness. Interchange of labour and rest is the 
normal state of mankind, and whoever tries to go 
through his life without labour will be despised by him- 
self and others as an idler, and lose his self-respect. 
More men are plunged into melancholy by want of occupa- 
tion than b}’ any other cause. The feeling of this want 
often drives men into evil courses. This fact is expressed 
in the proverb, that ‘ Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do.’ Of course the idle man, who thus 
takes refuge in folly or vice to escape from the melancholy 
state of listlessness M'ith which he is threatened, onl}’ 
changes the form of his unhappiness. In order to get a 
fair proportion of happiness, it is absolutely necessary 
that we should work. It is about as impossible to enjoy 
rest and amusement without earning them by hard work, 
as to enjo)” our meals without a previous interval of 
abstinence from food. "When the idle man thinks to 
make himself happy by continual indulgence in his hzy 
inclinations, he is as foolish as a child w’ho imagines he 
would be perfectl}' happy if he were allowed to eat sweet- 
meats all day long. Whatever poetry may feign of 
Lotos-eaters or dwellers in the Earthly Paradise, it is 
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not on such easy terms that we are allowed to secure 
for ourselves contentment and hajjpiness in this workaday 
world. 

67. Fire a Good Servant, but a Bad Master. 

The services that the element of fire has done to the 
human race are so great as to be almost inciilculablc. It 
may he said that most of the progress in civilisation that 
has been made since the beginning of the world would 
have been impossible without its assistance. It is there- 
fore no wonder that in ancient times divine honours were 
accorded to fire, and that priests were appointed to 
preserve the precious element from extinction and pollu- 
tion. There is no historical record of any people that 
existed without the knowledge of fire, but we can easily 
imagine how miserable their state must have been. In 
bad Aveather they must have huddled together in caves 
like monkej's, to escape from the cold Avind and driving 
rain. Being unable to cook their food, they liA^ed on 
roots, fruit, and the niw flesh of such animals as they 
found dead or could manage to kill with sticks and, stones. 
It Avas probably a long time before men discoA^ered Iioav to 
produce fire. The sight of a forest catching fire by the 
dashing together of its branches in a storm may have 
prompted some primith’e man, more ingenious than his 
fellows, to try to produce the same result by rubbing 
pieces of wood together violently, or the great discoA’ery 
may have been due to the accidental collision of two flints. 
At first the sparks so produced Avould be regarded as 
pretty toys to amuse children, and of no more practical 
use than the lightning, although, like it, apt to do damage 
under certain circumst.'inces. In the course of time the 
destructive poAver of fire must have suggested the possi- 
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bility of its being diverted to useful purposes, and from 
that time iire began to take its place ns the servant of 
man. Thenceforward it cooked liis food and baked the 
clay for him into hard bricks, of •which wind-tight houses 
were built for himself and his cattle. It was used to 
convert the metals into instruments with which he felled 
the forests, ploughed the earth, and constructed carts to 
traverse the land and ships to cross the sea. Thus by the 
help of fire man asserted his dominion over nature, and 
transformed waste places into cultivated land, on which 
arose farms and villages and populous cities. In modern 
times, through the discovery of the immense power of 
gunpowder and steam, hre has been able to accomplish 
even more wonderful works than it could produce in the 
earlier days of civilisation. But every now and then fire, 
the strong servant of mankind, manages to escape from 
control, and shows that when it gets the mastery, its 
destructive energy is as tremendous as the beneficent 
power it exercises when guided by human reason. In 
America a fire often breaks out in the prairie and consumes 
the forests and homesteads that it encounters in its course 
as it sweeps along in a great destructive current many 
miles broad. At sea, sailors dread a fire more than the 
furj' of wind and wave. History records many memorable 
instances of the destructive ravages of fire. In the time 
of the Emperor ITero a large part of Rome was burnt 
down to the ground. In English history a similar disaster 
befell London in the reign of Charles ii. The greatest 
conflagration of the nineteenth century was the great fire 
of Chicago in 1871, which destroyed a third of the city 
and made a hundred thousand people homeless. 
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68. Cheerfulness. 

A cheerful person is ahvaj's more disposed to be happy 
than to he iniscr.ihle. He loohs at the bright side of 
things, and thus often derives pleasure from circumstances 
which would depress the spirits of an ordinary miin. This 
being the case, to say that cheerfulness promotes happi- 
ness, is as much a truism as to say that justice leads to 
the doing of just acts, and that truthfulness prevents men 
from telling lies. We may go further, and s.i3' that 
cheerfulness promotes happiness more than anything else 
in the world. The cheerful beggar is far happier than 
the melancholy millionaire. As sources of happiness, 
neither wealth, nor fame, nor beauty, nor power, nay, not 
even health itself, can for a moment be comp.ared with a 
cheerful disposition. As a rule, health .and cheerfulness 
are associated together in the same persons, but, in the 
rare cases when this is not so, we find that health fails 
to secure happiness, and that a confirmed inv,alid may 
be happy in spite of weakness and bodilj' pain. There 
are many cases in which delicate women, condemned by 
what seemed a cruel fate to pass their lives on a sofa, 
have, by their cheerful endurance of the inevitable, so far 
conquered fortune as to be happy themselves and make all 
around them happy. So true it is that our happiness 
depends on ourselves, that is, on our minds, far more 
than on the gifts of fortune. Another great advantage of 
cheerfulness is that it enables a man to do better work 
and prevents him from being easily exhausted. This 
truth is well expressed by the homely words of the Shake- 
spearian song that tells us how ‘ A merry heart goes all 
the day, the sad tires in a mile.’ The labourer who 
whistles over his work goes home less tired and can work 
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harder than another who, as he labours, broods over real 
or imaginary troubles. This is also true of intellectual 
work, which is seriously impaired by depression of spirits. 
Therefore, as the cheerful man is happy himself and by 
his cheerfulness adds to the happiness of all who come 
into contact with him, and in addition is enabled to work 
all the better because of his cheerfulness, it is a jJlain duty 
for everybody' to do his best to cultivate a cheerful spirit. 
But some will say that cheerfulness is a gift of nature, 
and cannot be attained by any effort of the will. There 
is a certain amount of truth in this objection. It is true 
that some men are born with cheerful dispositions, and 
others Avith a melancholy temperament. Nevertheless, it 
is i)ossible foi the cheerful person to make himself more 
cheerful, and for the melancholy man to diminish his 
tendency to depression of spirits. The two best means 
for the attainment of this desirable end are plenty of con- 
genial work, and attention to the rules of health. Although, 
as Avas said aboA'e, it is possible for the healthy to indulge 
in melancholy'', it is almost ahvay's found that improvement 
of health promotes cheerfulness. A very large part of 
the melancholy in the Avorld is due to preventible indiges- 
tion. The connection betAveen cheerfulness and regular 
occupation is not quite so close, but experience of life 
shows that the greatest depression of spirits is to be found 
among those Avho either Avon’t Avork or unfortunately' 
cannot get Avork. Therefore, if Ave Avish to be cheerful, 
Ave must bo careful of our health and avoid idleness. By 
so doing Avc shall become more cheerful, and the effect 
Avill react on the cause, for Ave shall find that in its turn 
our cheerfulness Avill improve our health and the quality 
of our Avork. 
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69. Competitive Examinations, 

Competitive examinations are used for two purposes. 
At school and college they give a stimulus to study by 
rewarding with reputation, prizes, and scholarships, those 
who show that they have leaincd most. They are also 
used in the selection of officers for the military and civil 
services. Looking at them from an educational point of 
view, every one must allow that they have a wonderful 
effect in encouraging hard work. Many boys who, without 
the stimulus of competition, would refuse to take any 
interest in their lessons, pursue their studies with the 
greatest industry in the hope of surpassing their rivals. 
In this way they are induced to expend upon their work 
the energj' which otherwise they would display only in 
their games. Some few students love knowledge for her 
own sake. The majority seek knowledge as a means of 
success in life or as a possession which will give them the 
pleasure of triumphing over their associ.atcs. Success in 
life is too distant an object to powerfully influence young 
schoolboys, so that in their case desire of the reputation 
to bo gained in competitive examinations is a much 
stronger motive. IVhen they grow older and approach 
the time when they will have to make their own way in 
the world, the necessity of study as a preparation for 
success in life becomes more apparent ; but, to the very 
last the prospect of success in competitive examinations 
is a great encouragement to hard study, even when the 
student has no reason to expect that a high place in the 
list will be a recommendation to some appointment he 
wishes to obtain. Thus competitive examinations do good 
service in the encouragement of study. They .are not, 
however, without their accompanying disadvantages. In 
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some cases competition is such an excessively powerful 
stimulus that it leads to over-work and the ruin of the 
physical health of too ambitious students. There is also 
a serious danger of harm to the moral character. In a 
competitive examination the successful candidate gains 
lionour at the expense of his defeated rival. Owing to 
this fact unrestricted competition is apt to encourage 
selfishness, and e.vtinguish the kindly feeling which ought 
to exist between young students at school and college. 
In such struggles for success the competitors are tempted 
to stoop to actual dishonest}', and it too often luippens 
that they yield to the temptation. These are grave 
dangers, against which it is the duty of the teacher to do 
l>is best to defend his pupils, but in spite of their gravity 
the competitive system is so necessary for efficient educa- 
tion that it could not be abandoned without ruinous 
results. As a means of testing fitness for Government 
service, competitive examinations are also on the whole 
most serviceable. It is objected against the Indian Civil 
Service and other such examinations that those who take 
a high place in the list are often mere bookworms destitute 
of energy and practical ability. This may bo admitted to 
be true in a certain number of cases, but the admission 
merely amounts to this, that the system of selection by 
competitive examinations is, like almost everything else in 
the world, imperfect ; that it sometimes admits the worse 
and rejects the better man among the candidates. It 
is, however, quite certain that a largo majority of the 
successful candid.-ites in a competitive examination are 
superior to those who have failed. Cleverness in master- 
ing languages, literature, and sciences is, as a rule, asso- 
ciated with general ability, and the accurate knowledge of 
difficult books is a proof either of great intellectual ability 
or else of determined industry, wdiich is as useful a qualifi- 
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cation in a Government servant as intellectual ability. 
Thus, on the whole, the best men come to the front in 
competitive examinations, and, until a better system of 
selection is devised, the competitive system should be 
retained. At present the only alternative seems to be 
selection by patronage, which is far more likely to admit 
incapable men into the public service and is open to other 
serious objections. 


70. Bombay Docks. 

The Bombay Docks are the commercial gate of India, 
just as the Apollo Bunder is the passengers’ gate. A visit 
to them will give a clearer idea of the extent and character 
of Indian commerce than can be obtained by laborious 
study of the figures given in tables of exports and imports. 
The docks are connected with the Fort by a broad road 
that passes along the east side of the island. As you pro- 
ceed along this road, you presently find yourself in the 
middle of a large collection of godowns which, together 
with shops, hotels, churches, and reading-rooms for the 
benefit of sailors, have been built round the docks during 
the last twelve years, and added a new quarter to the city 
of Bombay. After passing Oarnac Bunder you know that 
you are near your destination by seeing on your right the 
fiags of many nations fluttering from the masts of great 
ocean steamers, the hulls of which are invisible from the 
road. Turning to the right from the main road, you 
enter by its south-western gate the Victoria Dock, to the 
north of which, at a greater distance from the Fort, lies 
Prince’s Dock. The two docks are included in the same 
enclosure, and the expanse of water is so great that it is a 
walk of about two miles to go round them, although they 
are separated by only a narrow interval of space. There 
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is plenty to occupy the mind in the various interesting 
objects that present themselves to the eye ns you •walk 
round. A large steamer is being slowly and cautiously 
guidetl in to lier place of anchorage by the pilot, whose 
position is one of great responsibility, for, if the ship 
comes into collision with the wall of the dock or with 
another vessel, the damage done will bo great, and his 
reputation Avill bo ruined. Another vessel is being taken 
out with equal caro, over-crowded with Sfahometan 
pilgrims bound for Mecca, who look wistfully on the safe 
land that they are leaving to go on a long journej’’ by no 
means free from peril. The greater number of the ships 
are motionless at their stations. Some are being painted, 
cleaned, and repaired. Others are being loaded and 
unloaded by the stevedores, who make their living by 
working in the docks. A great deal of the work of load- 
ing and unloading is done by the steam-cranes, which stand 
like movable Eiflel-towers all round the two docks, and 
stretch their giant arms or necks high into the air. The 
largest of them is capable of lifting a load of a hundred 
tons, and is called ‘ Ibi.*:,’ after the sacred bird that the 
ancient Egyptians used to adore. These enormous 
machines not onl}’ lift up boxes and bales, but also 
animals. When the troops were being embarked for the 
Soudan, many a horse and mule, no doubt to its great 
surprise, was by their means hoisted up into the air, and 
then gently deposited in the hold of the ship. It was 
wonderful to see how quietly they submitted to this 
strange mode of embarkation. With the arrival and 
departure of ships, and the ivork of loading those about to 
start and unloading those just arrived, the docks present 
a busy scene until the hour of sunset, when every gate 
but one is closed, and all labour ceases except in cases of 
emergency. As the sun sinks below the horizon, the flags 
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are lowered from the mast heads, the dock labourers depart 
to enjoy their well-earned rest, and tlie sailors on board 
the ships sit down to their evening meal in peace and 
quietness by the light of the setting sun,/^vhich now begins 
slowly to fade away from the western sky.^' 

71. The Native Town (Bombay). 

Passing from the Fort to the native town in Bomb.ay is 
in many respects like transporting oneself suddenly from 
Europe into Asia. For, although the Fort as comp.ircd 
with a French or English city would be seen to have many 
Oriental characteristics, yet by its close communication 
with Europe it is in many respects very different from the 
great cities of Central India. The architecture of the 
buildings in the Fort is European, and the principal shops 
have large plate-glass windows and an abundant supply 
of goods imported from the West. The streets are full of 
carriages built in Europe or in imitation of Europejin 
models, which convey Europeans in European clothes to 
and. from their various offices and clubs. When we move 
across the short inten'ening space and plunge into the 
native town, all is changed. ^Hardly a European face is 
to be seen among the thous^ds of natives who move 
along the streets in an uncesising current, not as in Europe, 
walking on the pavements, but straggling along the middle 
of the road, until the loud shouts of the driver of cart or 
carriage warn them to clear out of the way! Very few 
shops, even in Ealbadevi Boad, have glass Avindows or 
even doors. Most of them are small chambers entirely 
open to the street, and some of them have such low roofs 
that the shopkeeper cannot stand upright. I have seen 
shops in the native town, in which it was not even 
possible to sit upright, so that, if the occupant wished to 
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.adopt .any other tli.au .a reclining posture, he had to go 
outside into the street. The goods offered for sale in the 
shops are mostly native produce or native manufactures, 
and the sale is managed on oriental principles. The 
buyer offers loss than he is ready to give, the seller asks 
for more than the real value of the articles, and at last, 
after loud and excited protestations on both sides, the 
bargain is concluded at some intermediate price. The 
crowds of people that make their way along the streets .aie 
various in caste, nation.ality, and religion. The m.ajority 
arc Hindus, but in some streets the Mahometans, distin- 
guishable by their beards and white trousers, predominate. 
A large number of Parsecs live in the Fort, but they also 
frequent some quarters of the native town, where they arc 
conspicuous in black hats and black coats, or if they are 
priests, in white hats and white coats. Then there are 
also to be seen in the streets Arabs, Jews, Armenians, 
Afghans, Japanese, and Chinamen. In fact, it would be 
hard to mention any countiy of Asia that has no repre- 
sentatives among the picturesque multitudes that throng 
the bazaars of Borab.ay. Even Africa is represented by 
occasional Scedeo boys, and in the cold weather now and 
then .an American traveller m.ay be observed gazing with 
wondering eyes on the fascinating spectacle, 'While the 
living crowds are the most interesting feature in the 
scene, the surroundings are such as to enhance the attrac- 
tions of the picture presented to the eye. The many- 
storied houses with their sh unte rs and verandahs gaily 
painted in many colours, the domes and jiinnacles of the 
mosques, and the gorgeously ornamented temples, through 
the door of which you can see the gilded idol sitting in 
state surrounded by his worshiiJpers, are as be.autiful in 
their way as the line of public buildings in the Fort 
designed by European architects. It is a pity that some 
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of the picturesqueness of the native town of Bombay and 
otlier Indian cities is obtained at the cost of the health of 
the people. The narrow streets and the high houses, that 
are so delightful to the eye of the artist, deprive the too 
numerous inhabitants of the free movement of the air 
which is so necessary for health, especially in tropical 
cities. In this, as in some other cases, what gives delight 
to the painter, may be condemned from the more practical 
point of view of the science of health. 

72. Loyalty. 

Loj'alty is one of those terms which have departed 
most widely from their original meaning. By derivation 
loyalty means fidelity to law, but it has come to be used 
to express devoted fidelity not to the law,' but to a king 
or other master. It is not difficult to see how this change 
of meaning was brought about. In old times, before the 
growth of Bepublican ideas had begun to oppose the 
doctrine of divine right, the sovereign was regarded as the 
embodiment of law, and devotion to him was therefore 
called loyalty. But as time went on and new political 
opinions spread among the nations of the earth, it became 
apparent that there might be a conflict between devotion 
to the king and devotion to the laws. This was con- 
spicuously the case in England at the time of the Great 
Eebellion, when those who rebelled against the king were 
moved to do so by regard for the Jaw of England, which 
as they thought had been violated by Charles L Many 
of the loyalists, on the contrary, cared little for the law 
and constitution and were animated by personal devotion 
to their king, for whom they were willing to sacrifice their 
liberty and life. The deep loyalty of the Cavaliers Avas 
brilliantly displayed on many a hard fought battle-field. 
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aud is sung in the pathetic lyrics of Lovelace and other 
poets of the time wlio supported the royal cause. Indeed 
Charles r. belonged to a family ndiich, from the beginning 
to the end of its tragic history, had a wonderful power of 
e.vciting passionate lo3'alt}'. One of the earliest of the 
Stuart kings of Scotland, after making noble eflbrts to 
establish peace and justice in his native country, was 
attacked bj’ a party of assassins who resented his innova- 
tions. He was taken at a disadvantage while sitting 
unarmed with his wife and her ladies-in-waiting, and, 
when the noise of the approaching conspirators was heard, 
it was found that the bolts and bars had been removed 
from the room, in which the lainily party were quietly 
conversing apprehensive of no evil. Thus the king w'ould 
have been imrae(li(itely at the mercy of the assassins, had 
not a lady of the noble house of Douglas thrust her arm 
as a bolt in the staple of the door, and so delayed the 
murderers, until they burst open the door and broke her 
delicate arm. It is sad to relate that her splendid act of 
devotion did not save the life of the doomed king. A 
similar spirit of devotion to the Stuart kings was displayed 
for more tliau three centuries until the time when the 
noblest blood of Scotland was poured out like water in 
the gallant but hopeless attempt to place Charles Edward 
on the throne of his fathers. But it must not be supposed 
that the spirit of loj'alty is confined to one country or 
continent. Striking examples of it may be found in the 
East as well as in the West, in India as in England and 
Scotland. Consider, for instance, from Maratha histoiy, 
the case of Sukharam Huriy, Ragoba’s devoted adherent, 
who, after he had lain for fourteen months in heavy 
chains, emaciated by hunger and thirst, exclaimed with 
his dying breath, ‘ My strength is gone and my life is 
going ; but when voice and breath fail, my fleshless bones 

M 
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shall still shout Bagunath Bao ! Bagunath Bao ! ’ ISTo 
better instance could be quoted to show how, in the words 
of Shakespeare, 

* He that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord. 

Does conquer him that did his master conquer 
And earns a place in story.’ 

It reflects credit on human nature that many such stories 
illuminate the pages of ancient and modern history. 


73. A Moonlight Night. 

Moonlight nights are beautiful all over the world, but in 
the tropics they are more frequent, and also more agree- 
able than in colder climates. They are more frequent, 
because in the tropics for eight or nine months of the year 
the moon never wastes its beams on banks of cloud that 
intercept its light from the earth. They are more agree- 
able, because the climate invites the inhabitants of tropical 
countries to go out after sunset and enjoy the cool night 
air, whereas, except at midsummer, the dwellers in cold 
and temperate climates prefer to take the air at midday, 
and see little of the moon even on the limited number of 
the days in the year during which the sky is clear of 
clouds. In the sunny south the mild splendour of the 
moon is particularly delightful from contrast with the 
glare of the ardent sun that has been shining all through 
the day. The restful feeling inspired by the quiet of 
night and by the refreshing coolness of the air puts the 
mind in a proper mood for the enjoyment of the beauty 
of a moonlight scene. In the daylight some views are 
beautiful and others are the reverse, but moonlight has 
the magical power of beautifying whatever it shines upon. 
In the hot weather of India the gi’ass is burnt brown and 
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the busljcs and trees pine for want of moisture. When 
this is tlie case, tlie sight of a rural landscape fails to give 
pleasure to the cj’c in the sunlight. But look at the same 
scene in the soft light of the moon, and all is changed. 
The burnt grass and bushes then lose all trace of their 
'withered condition, and under the flood of moonlight look 
as beautiful as a poet’s dream of fairy-land. The same 
magical transformation comes over many of the 'works of 
man under the influence of the moon. Scott recommends 
those who would sec Melrose nt its best to visit its ruins 
by- the moonlight, when the buttresses of grey stone seem 
to be framed alternately of ebony and ivory, and the sculp- 
tured images are edged with silver. The same advice 
is often given to those who contemplate a visit to the 
Taj Mahal at Agra. But even ordinary buildings look 
beautiful by the light of the moon, under whose magic 
spell stucco battlements and whitewashed domes and 
minarets seem to be made of pure white marble. Forests 
are bejiutiful by day, but oven more beautiful by night. 
It is difficult to imagine anything that could more fully 
.satisfy our sense of bc.auty than a walk in the Mahim 
l)alm groves, 

‘ When the deep burnished foliage overhead 

Splinters the silver arrows of the moon.' 

Yet equally beautiful is the spectacle of the moonlit ocean, 
when wo see a broad path of silver light stretching before 
us to the distant horizon, and no sound is heard but the 
gentle murmur of the advancing and retiring waves. 

74. The Art of Printing. 

The early history of this art is lost in the obscurity of 
the distant past. Printing by means of solid blocks and 
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movable types appears to have been known in China and 
Japan at a much earlier age than in Europe. The first 
kind of printing practised in Europe was block-printing 
or the printing of letters cut on solid blocks of wood. 
But printing was not regarded as much more than a rare 
and curious artifice, until some one conceived the happy 
idea of constructing separate types for each of the letters . 
of the alphabet. The name of the European inventor of 
this great advance in the art of printing, if indeed he was 
an original inventor, and did not derive the idea from the 
East, is unknown. All that is certain is that the use of 
movable types was introduced into Europe about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and in the course of fifty 
years was commonly practised in Italy, Germany, France, 
and England. The influence that the invention of these 
little types of separate letters has had upon the history 
of the world is so great as to be almost incalculable. The 
chief direct effect of the invention was the cheapening of 
all kinds of literature. Before the middle of the fifteenth 
century books could only be multiplied by the laborious 
process of copying one manuscript from another. As 
■writing was a rare accomplishment, and the copying of a 
book then, as now, took a long time, the manuscripts of 
literary works were few and very expensive. We must 
also remember that the clergy, as is indicated by the 
etymological connection between ‘clergy’ and ‘clerk,’ 
almost had a monopoly of the art of writing. In the 
Middle Ages it was by the labour of the monks that 
books were copied and preserved for posterity, and 
naturally the monks devoted their labours chiefly to the 
preservation of religious works, and especially of such 
religious works as Avere in accordance with the teaching 
of the Roman Catholic Church. Thus it happened that 
books Avere few and dear, and of the feAV books available 
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the majority were orthodox theological treatises. Until 
printed hooks took the place of manuscripts, there was 
little prospect of the dissemination of general knowledge 
among the multitude. But as soon as the Printing-Press 
became an established institution, a great impulse was 
given to the progress of knowledge, one of the first and 
greatest results of which was the Eeformation. When 
books were multiplied, people began to read for themselves, 
and as a consequence to think for themselves with the help 
of the new knowledge they derived from their reading. 
The result of this was that many refused to accept the 
interpretation of the Bible given by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and interpreted it by the light of their owe 
knowledge, instead of entirely submitting their intellects 
to priestly guidance. In this way, through the art of 
printing, was brought about that religious revolution 
which broke up Europe into two great hostile camps, and 
produced such momentous consequences in the histoiy of 
mankind. But of course the spirit of inquiry due to the 
printing-press was not confined to religion. Since the 
fifteenth century every branch of knowledge has made 
•wonderful progress. Old sciences have been developed 
to results before undreamt of, and a large number of new 
sciences have been invented. The literature of modern 
Europe has expanded to such immense proportions that 
the largest buildings in the world can hardly contain the 
number of books in the French, German, Italian, English, 
Spanish, and Russian languages that have been published 
during the last four hundred years. In the Middle Ages 
the principal 'libraries at the greatest literary centres of 
the world could scarcely muster a thousand volumes. 
Now there are more than a million and a half of books in 
the library of the British Museum alone. Many of the 
books there collected have been multiplied bj*^ the printing- 
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press into many thousands of copies. If wo add to these 
millions of books the millions of newspapers printed every 
day, we may he able to form some faint idea of the j)ower- 
ful influence the printing-press has had in spreading 
knowledge all over the world. 


75. Borrowing Money, 

Borrowing money is a most dangerous practice when- 
ever any difficultj’’ in the repayment is to be anticipated, 
that is to saj', in the circumstances in which men ordinarilj' 
think of borrowing. For', as a rule, men have recourse to 
this expedient when their expenditure exceeds their 
income, or when they wish to spend more than they can 
earn. In such cases by means of borrowing we are 
enabled more easily to violate the salutary rule of prud- 
ence, which tells us never to spend more than our income. 
Any one who borrows under these circumstances seldom 
sees any definite prospects of repayment, and it "would be 
far better for him to restrict his expenses to the purchase 
of the barest necessaries of life, than thus to throw upon 
his shoulders the burden of a debt that ho docs not know 
how to pay. The borrower either entreats a loan from a 
friend as a favour, or receives it from strangers as a matter 
of business. The former plan has the advantage of per- 
haps giving you a loan at a lower rate of interest than 
that at which you could borrow^ from a banker. In many 
cases friends lend money free of interest. But neverthe- 
less there are serious objections to this mode of borrowing, 
the greatest of which is that it generally has a prejudicial 
effect on friendship. It is very difficult for a debtor and 
creditor to continue to be friends. In the first place, 
many persons are offended when their friends ask for a 
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Joan. Tlicy think tlioy arc being imposed tipon, and 
declare that tho}* would much rather be asked for a gift 
outright. Indeed, in some ways it is more prudent to 
give than to lend money. The man who lends money 
expects to be repaid, and, when he has incurred expenses 
in tljo expectation of being rei»aid at a certain date, the 
disappoijitmont of this expectation may entail very serious 
const'«p>eneep. If he had made a gift, ho would h.ave 
known that .«o mtich was .subtracted from his ready money, 
and would have regulated his expenses accordingly. It is 
a .strange fact that the recipient of a loan also is in danger 
of heeoming less friondl)* to tho friend wlio has tried to 
<Io liim a benefit, lie may be weighed down by tho 
obligation, and ft-el resentment on account of tbe position 
of inferiority to which he has been reduced by becoming 
a debtor. On tin's account, and also from tbe fear of 
being asked for repayment, he is likely to keep out of tho 
way of his friend and creditor. A story is told of a man 
who, being thus avoided by his friend to whom he had 
lent money, said to him, ‘Either give mo back my money 
nr give mo back my friend.’ Eesides being dangerous to 
friendship, borrowing from friends often leads to base 
deception. TJic confirmed borrower is apt to go for 
monej* to women, who aro so ignorant of business that 
they arc utterly un.able to see tho danger to which they 
expose theui'-clves and arc easily imposed upon. In this 
way many have been reduced to destitution by the arts of 
unscrupulous borrowers. If one must borrow at all, it is 
in some respects better to go to the professional monoy- 
Icnder, who will charge interest according to tbe amount 
of risk, rather than to our friends and relations. By this 
kind of borrowing wc at any rate avoid the sense of 
obligation, and are not tempted to do liarm to those who 
love US by imposing upon their ignorance. Onl}' we must 
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remember that, unless we are extremely circumspect, we 
cannot borrow without incurring a great danger of ruin- 
ing ourselves. In old times the debtor who could not pay 
actuall}’- became the slave of his creditor. In modern times 
those who borrow money that they cannot pay, though 
nominally freemen, are virtually deprived of their inde- 
pendence. One loan leads to another on harder terms, 
until the poor debtor retains for himself only enough of 
his earnings to keep body and soul together, and pays the 
rest to his creditors. He is thus, to all intents and 
purposes, a slave, because he has nothing that he can truly 
call his own, and all his labours benefit not himself but 
those from whom he has borrowed money. Therefore it 
is well to think twice before making the first step on a 
downward course which may lead to such ruinous results. 
However, it is impossible to lay down an absolute rule 
against borrowing. In business we know that borrowing 
even on a large scale is often a perfectly legitimate opera- 
tion. In private life, also, it is sometimes prudent to 
borrow in times of great emergency even from our friends. 
For instance, if a poor student is conscious of good 
abilities, and a rich relative is willing to lend him money 
for the expenses of his education, there is no reason why 
he should not accept the assistance of a loan. When by 
honest work at school and college he has gained the 
means of paying the debt, the mutual feeling of kindliness 
between himself and his benefactor will be increased by 
the transaction. There are also many other times of 
temporary distress due to sodden illness or unavoidable 
misfortune, in which it may be advisable to borrow mone}'. 
So that the rule against borrowing should not be laid 
down too absolutely. We must content ourselves with 
clearl3’’ recognising the evil results that usually spring 
from the use of other people’s money, and, if we are ever 
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compelled to borrow, we should never rest until we have 
succeeded in discharging our debt. 

76. Wealth and Poverty. 

' The poor man is apt to suppose that the possession of 
wealth would make him perfectly happy. ' He is conscious 
of so mniy desires that he might satisfy if he were rich, 
that he not unnaturally thinks that happiness msiy be 
bought for gold. ’On the other hand, rich men often 
complain of the cares of riches j' and the author of the 
Wealth of Nations, who ought to know most about the 
subject, remarks that ‘ in ease of body and peace of mind 
all the different ranks of men are nearly upon a level, and 
the beggar who suns himself by the side of the highway 
possesses that security which kings are fighting for.’ 
Thus we find that a kind of mutual env}"^ exists between 
the poor and the rich with regard to happiness, either 
class coveting or jjrofessing to covet the happiness enjoyed 
by the other. On consideration it will appear that in 
this matter the poor faithfully express their real feelings, 
■while the rich as a class must be accused of affectation, 
when they express a longing for the simple life and 
freedom from care attributed to the poor. When we 
have any hesitation in implicitly believing the account 
men give of their sentiments, the best way to get at the 
truth is to observe their conduct. Applying this test 
to the question before us, we find that the poor are 
continually struggling hard to become rich, while there 
are not many rich men who willingly impoverish them- 
selves, though they might very easily divest themselves of 
their riches at any moment. / In the few cases in which 
rich men have voluntarily given up their wealtli, their 
conduct has been dictated, not by desire of woildly 
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happiness, but by far higher motives^ Ifevertheless, it 
must be admitted that there is a certain amount of truth 
in the praises of povert}' expressed by the rich. These 
praises are to be regarded as an exaggerated denial of the 
popular idea that wealth is sure to increase happiness. 
Other circumstances being equal, the rich man is likely to 
be happier than the poor man, but there are other sources 
of happiness so much more important than wealth, that in 
many cases their absence makes the millionaire miserable 
in the midst of all his expensive luxury. There is much 
that wealth cannot do. 'It cannot buy respect, friendship, 
or love, although it can command flattery, and may make 
those who are secretly envious pretend to be full of good- 
will. It is often powerless to defend its possessor against 
ill-health, disease, and the approach of death.v lifay, in 
some cases, it may actually be prejudicial to health. 
Many men who in poverty lived a simple, healthy life, 
plunge into excesses when they become rich, and shorten 
their lives by indulgence in highly seasoned dishes and 
costly wines, f It is also true that many men find the 
management of great wealth a heavy burden on their 
mind. They are depressed by the fear of losing their 
possessions, and at the same time are dissatisfied as long 
as there is any one else in the world richer than 
themselves.* The luxuries, comforts, and conveniences 
that money can buy soon become so familiar that they 
cease to give pleasure, although the loss of them would be 
painful. The poor man derives as much pleasure from 
his pot of beer as a bottle of champagne affords to the 
rich man. The influence of custom in taking away the 
zest from sources of pleasure that have become familiar 
does much to equalise the balance of happiness between 
rich and poor. If the rich man is, as a rule, happier than 
the poor man, it is not, as is commonly supposed, because 
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he can buy more luxuries for himself, but because his 
wealth increases his power of making others happy. 

77. War. 

In civilised countries, when two individuals have a 
dispute that they cannot settle among themselves, they go 
before the judge, who, by his decision, brings the matter 
to a peaceful settlement. It might be expected that a 
similar course would be followed by civilised nations in 
international quarrels, and some progress has been made 
in this direction of late years by the employment of 
arbitration to settle disputes between nation and nation. 
The disagreement between the United States and Eng- 
land about the damage done to American shipping by the 
Alahama, which threatened to lead to war, was settled in 
1872 by the Geneva arbitration, and the good example 
then set has been followed on several occasions since that 
date. But, nevertheless, war is still generally regarded as 
the only ultimate way of settling national disputes, the 
armies of great nations are larger than they ever were 
before in the history of the world, and there seems little 
prospect of the establishment of the reign of universal 
peace. Although the principle that might is right no 
longer prevails in the relations between individuals, it is 
still considered natural to appeal to it when one nation 
quarrels with another. War remains as a tremendous 
relic of barbarism in the midst of modern civilisation, and 
the progress of modern science is every year leading to 
the - discovery of more powerful instruments for the 
destruction of human life and property. Ho doubt the 
increase of humanity and of sympathy that has accom- 
IJanied the advance of civilisation has done something tu 
mitigate the horrors of war. The ancient Assyrians used 
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to impale their captives. The Greehs and Botnans made 
slave.? of their conquered enemies. In the reign of 
Edward l., Sir William Wallace, the brave champion of 
Scottish independence, was hang, drawn, and quartered 
by his English conquerors. His head was fixed on 
London Bridge, and his four quarters were sent to 
Newcastle, Berwick, Perth, and Stirling. When the 
Black Prince, who was regarded as the flower of chivalry, 
captured the French town of Limoges, lie vented his fury 
on the town by allowing three thousand of its inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, to be massacred by his troops. 
Such terrible cruelty as this would be now impossible in 
the warfare of civilised nations. Attempts have been 
made of late years, not without success, to diminish the 
horrors of war by international agreement. It is now 
an accepted principle in European warfare, that private 
property is to be respected, and that wounded soldiers 
and the doctors w'ho attend upon them are not to be fired 
upon. But in spite of all such agreements, w'ar, as long 
as it exists, must produce countless evils. Even if the 
regular armies in the field abstain from pillage, anarchy is 
sure to prevail in the neighbourhood of their operations 
the criminal classes feel relieved from all restraint, and 
bands of plunderers spread ruin far and -wide. War 
always paralj'ses the industry of a country by calling 
away able-bodied men from the field and the factory. 
Powerful artillery destro3^s in a few hours buildings that 
have taken many years to erect. In every war a large 
number of families are reduced to destitution by the 
destruction of their property or by the loss of those on 
w'hom they depended for support. On the continent of 
Europe at the present day universal conscription prevails, 
and the younger members of every family are compelled 
by law to serve in the army. Under such circumstances 
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M-ar spreads far wider desolation than when it is wsiged 
by a limited number of men who have voluntarily 
adopted the profession of .arms. But just this circum- 
stance, which increases the extent of the suffering inflicted 
by war, m.ay tend to prevent nations from hastily 
.appealing to arms, and so promote the cause of peace, 
ll^'o nation is likely to enter upon war with a light heart, 
Avhen every man capable of bearing arms is compelled to 
take his place in the r.anks and risk his own life on the 
battle-field. The knowledge of this must surely do much 
to extinguish the national .ardour for warlike glory, which 
has been the cause of so much bloodshed in the past. 


78. Contentment. 

The state of mind Cialled ‘contentment’ depends much 
more on our character than on the amount of our 
possessions. Tlie discontented man m.ay be heard to say 
that, if he were as rich as some neighbour whom he 
envies, he would be perfectly satisfied. Give him the 
particular amount of wealth that ho has set his mind 
upon, he will find some still richer man to envy, and be 
.as discontented as ever. ‘ A small coin of silver,’ as the 
Persian poet, Sadi, s.ays, ‘makes a beggar contented; 
Faridun with his kingdom of Persia is half satisfied.’ 
The possibility of remaining discontented in spite of 
success and prosperity arises from the insati.able nature of 
our desires, and the common tendency always to long for 
something better than our present condition. "What is 
out of our reach seems valuable till we get it, and when 
possessed loses its value, so that it is natural for us to be 
alwsiys dissatisfied. This is unfortunately the character 
of most men. There are, however, some happily consti- 
tuted persons who are by nature endoAved with a 
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contented frame of mind. It is also possible to cultivate 
a spirit of contentment. As discontent is nourished by 
the habit of comparing ourselves with our more fortunate 
neighbours, and thinking of the desirable things we have 
not got, those who wish to be contented should by an 
effort of will think of the blessings they enjoy and 
compare themselves rather with those who are less 
fortunate than themselves. Hardly any one in the world 
is so unfortunate as not to have many good things to be 
thankful for. Although a man may be very poor, he may 
be blessed with good health and enjoy the society of 
congenial friends. Another man is stationed in a lonely 
situation where he has no one to associate with, but 
perhaps he has a taste for reading, and is thereby able 
to enjoy the companionship of the great writers of all 
ages. The man who considers himself overworked should 
remember that he would be much more inclined to be 
miserable if he had nothing to do. Even those who 
are afflicted by ill-health, the greatest of all sources 
of unhappiness, can often console themselves with the 
thought of the sympathy and kindness they have received 
from friends and relations, the depth of whose affections 
would never have been revealed to them had they been 
strong and well. There is also one source of satisfaction 
which is entirely independent of fortune, namely, the 
satisfaction of having always tried to do what is right. 
Fortune may deprive us of wealth, reputation, friends, and 
health, but cannot force us to disobey our conscience, so 
that, whatever blows evil destiny may inflict upon us, it 
is alwaj's possible to provide for ourselves the deep 
satisfaction that follows from the fulfilment of duty. 
This kind of satisfaction is not only attainable by 
everybody but also nobler than any other. For it must 
be remembered that all contentment is not equally praise- 
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worthy, and that sometimes discontent is preferable to 
contentment. As a rule, contentment should be aimed at, 
because it is the surest way of obtaining happiness. But 
there are circumstances under wliich it is right to refuse 
to be contented and happy. It is blameworthy to be 
contented to regulate our conduct in life by a low ideal, 
and to know the better course and follow the worse. It 
is blameworthy to consent to remain ignorant when we 
might obtain knowledge. The great fault of the Irish 
peasantry is want of a proper feeling of discontent. 
Their standard of comfort is so low that they make no 
strenuous eflbrt to better their condition and iwovide 
themselves and their families with better houses and 
clothes. The same fault may he found with the jieasantry 
of India, who are contented with wages too small to 
enable them to bring up their families in health and 
comfort. While discontent occasioned by the greater 
prosperity of others is base einy, a similar feeling 
produced by the contemplation of the misery of others is 
the surest sign of a benevolent natui’e. It was this noble 
kind of discontent’ that moved Howard to devote his life 
to the amelioration of the condition of prisoners, and 
made it impossible for Buddha to live happily in his 
father's palace. 


79. Selfishness. 

The thorouglily selfish man aims at obtaining as much 
happiness as he can for himself and does not care 
whether other peoide are happy or miserable. In order 
to attain this object, he tries to .appropriate as Large a 
share as possible of the good things of this w’orld. 
Whenever he has an opportunity of doing so, he enjoys 
liiraself, even when his enjoyment is obtained at tho 
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expense of his felloAV-men. History gives many con- 
spicuous instances of sclhslincss in the case of despotic 
monarchs taught by their flatterers to think tliat they 
had nothing else to do in the world but seek the grati- 
fication of their appetites. Thus we find among the 
Eoman emperors men who valued their immense power 
chiefly because it gave them the command of all the 
sensual pleasures that the countries of the known world 
could supply. In modern history Henry vill. and 
Charles ll. distinguished themselves above all the other 
monarchs of England by their absorption in their own 
pleasures and their utter disregard of the good of their 
subjects. Such selfishness is not confined to kings and 
emperors, but is to be found in every rank of society. 
All over the world we find the selfish taking an unfair 
share of everything, and trying their best to use others as 
means to the attainment of their pleasure. They seem 
to be quite blind to the fact that by their course of life 
they must infallibly sacrifice their general happiness for 
the sake of a limited number of not very valuable 
pleasures. It is quite possible that a selfish man may by 
cunning or determination induce his friends and relations 
to sacrifice their interests to his. It sometimes happens 
that there is in a family a notoriously selfish person, who 
makes himself or herself intensely disagreeable if crossed 
in any way. Such disagreeable }7ersons often get their 
own desires gratified at the expense of the more amiable 
members of the family, who are known to be unselfish 
and not expected to resent any wrong done to them. 
But in the long-run they defeat their own object, and find 
that by exclusive attention to their own happiness they 
have deprived themselves of the highest and most per- 
manent sources of happiness. Human beings are so 
constituted by nature that they cannot enjoy happiness 
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worthy of the name without being in sympathy with 
their fellow-men. Therefore the best way to be happy is 
to make others happy. What Shakespeare says of mercy 
is equally true of other forms of benevolence. Everj’- 
kind act is twice blessed, and blesses alike him that gives 
and him that takes. Of the first and more important 
part of this double blessing the selfish man is entirely 
deprived bj' his ruling passion. Ho is also in many cases 
deprived of the lesser blessing of receiving kindness and 
assistance from his fellow-men. As shown above, he may 
occasionally gain advantages from those who cannot avoid 
coming into contact with him and fear to provoke his 
resentment. But such advantages being conferred without 
goodwill, add little to his happiness, and all, who can do 
so, will be inclined to avoid his society, and will prefer to 
show kindness to others, who being sympathetic and 
benevolent themselves seem to deserve kindness in 
return. 


80. Life Insurance. 

Insurance is a modern invention by which man is 
enabled to protect himself against the worst evils that 
arise from the uncertainty of life. Life is always un- 
certain. In spite of the progress of medical science in 
modern times, there are many diseases ranging about the 
earth that may attack even the strongest man and in a 
few days or hours bring him to the grave. There is also 
the danger of fatal accidents to which men are continually 
exposed. In India about twenty thousand persons 
annually are killed by the bite of snakes; in London 
every year several hundred people meet their death by 
being run over in the crowded streets. Then there are 
railway accidents, shipwrecks, falling houses, deaths caused 
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by wild beasts, and deaths by lightning to add to the 
chances of sudden death. In ancient times, owing to the 
greater frequency of war, life was still more uncertain, 
and yet our ancestors could devise no means of, defending 
their families against the miseries due to the loss of the 
breadwinner. A man might be earning a large income, 
by means of which he could supply his wife and children 
with every comfort, and yet all the time feel on their 
account as Damocles felt at his sumptuous feast, M'heu the 
threatening sword was suspended over his head by a 
single hair. For he would be painfully conscious of the 
fact that his sudden death would certainly reduce to 
destitution all those who were dearest to him. Insurance 
is a device bj'^ which this terrible danger is averted and 
sudden death is deprived of the greater part of its horrors. 
In modern times a professional man earning a large 
income pays a small yearly sum, called a premium, to a 
life-insurance company, in return for which the insurance 
company undertakes, in the event of his death, to pay a 
large sum of money to his heirs. For instance, a man of 
the age of twent)'-six, by paying an annual premium of 
£20, can secure £7000 for his family on his death, 
however early it may take place. Should he happen to 
die in the first year after he has insured liis life on these 
terms, his family receives £1 000 in return for the pajunent 
of the one premium of £20. If it is asked how the 
insurance company can afford to do business on terras like 
these, which at first sight seems to be perfectly suicidal, 
the answer is easy. Although a young man of twenty-six 
may die in a year, vital statistics show that he is likely to 
live for tliirty-five j'cars, and he may turn out to be a 
centenarian. The insurance companies suffer loss in the 
case of those who die prcm.aturely, but recoup themselves 
for those losses from the premiums jiaid for many 
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successive years by those who happen to exceed the usual 
term of life. Thus insurance companies help to equalise 
the fortunes of their clients by providing funds for the 
unfortunate out of the superfluity of the more fortunate 
subscribers. It may even be the case that insurance 
tends to increase the number of our years. Anxiety 
certainly shortens some lives, and, before insurance was 
invented, many fathers of families must have been over- 
burdened with anxiety as to what would be the fate of 
their wives and children in the event of their jwemature 
death. From such anxiety the holders of policies of life 
insurance are freed. If they die early, thej'- have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their families are provided 
for, and if they live to a good old age, they have in the 
insurance company a convenient investment for their 
annual saA'ings. This last advantage is a great encourage- 
ment to thrift, and is especially appreciated by men of 
small incomes, who can save a few rupees eveiy month, 
but Avould have to wait several years before they could 
accumulate a sum of money large enough for the purchase 
of an ordinary im'estment. These small sums of money, 
which might otherwise very probably be wasted, can be 
profitably invested in policies of insurance. 

81. Murder Will Out. 

This proverb declares that, however secretly a murder 
may be committed, it is sure to be revealed in the end. 
A well-known Greek story relates by what strange 
evidence the murder of the lyric poet Ibycus Avas dis- 
covered. In the desert place where he was killed there 
was no human being to Aritness the deed, so the dying 
poet implored a flock of cranes, who happened to be flying 
OA’^erhead at the time, to aA’^enge his death. Some time 
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afterwards, as the murderers were sitting in the tlieatre 
of Corinth, a similar flock of cranes flew above their heads, 
and the guilty conscience of one of them moved liim to 
call out, ‘Look 1 The avengers of Ibycus!’ His strange 
exclamation immediately attracted attention, and the 
murderers, being arrested and tortured, confessed their 
crime. This old story may be fictitious, but similar cases 
of the detection of crime by an unguarded exclamation 
are well authenticated. A long-concealed murder was 
brought to light in much the same way in the celebrated 
case of Eugene Aram, which forms the subject of a poem 
by Hood, and of a novel by Bulwer Lytton. Daniel 
Clarke, a shoemaker of the town of Knaresborough in 
Yorkshire, disappeared mysteriously in the year 17*15. 
The schoolmaster, Eugene Aram, was suspected of being 
concerned in his disappearance, but no sufiicient evidence 
was at the time discovered against him .and he was 
acquitted. At last, after fourteen years, a skeleton w’as 
dug up in the neighbourhood, and it was supposed that 
the bones might be the remains of the loug-missing shoe- 
maker. A man called Houseman, who was looking at 
the skeleton and heard this opinion expressed, suddenly 
picked up one of the bones and exclaimed, ‘This is no 
more Dan Clarke’s bone than it is mine.’ The absolute 
confidence with which he made the assertion convinced 
all who hesird him that he knew all .about Charke’s murder, 
and could tell where his dead body had really been con- 
cealed. On being examined, he confessed that he had 
been present at the murder, and his confession led to the 
conviction and execution of Eugene Ar.am, w'ho had for 
fifteen years, as an innocent man, been peacefully follow- 
ing his profession as an usher in a'arious English schools. 
In the records of time many such stories are told of 
murderers revealing their long-hidden guilt. Some con- 
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f*‘ss voluntarily, because they feel that it is better to 
undergo a shameful death than to be tortured by continual 
fear of detection. Others, like the murderers of Ibycus 
and like Houseman in the stoiy of Eugene Aram, reveal 
their secret unintentionally by saying something that 
makes known their hidden thoughts to an intelligent 
hearer. Sometimes deeds of murder are disclosed by 
words spoken in sleep. It is not 'wonderful that a man 
who all through the day is brooding over what he ma}'^ 
not speak about, should in his dreams relax the control 
of his will over his tongue aud speak freely. Shakespeare 
is true to nature when he represents Lady Macbeth in her 
sleep as wandering restlessly through the corridors of her 
p.alace, and vainl}' trying to wash the imaginary spot of 
blood from her hand. In old times it was popularly 
supposed that the dead body of the murdered man would 
itself detect the murderer, if he approached it. Any 
person suspected was brought near the murdered man, 
and, if the wounds bled afresh, he was deemed guilty. 
The confident expectation of the detection of murder was 
so strong that it was believed that, if other means failed, 
the laws of nature would be reversed to bring the 
murderer to justice. Although such superstitions no 
longer prevail in civilised countries, the belief that 
‘murder will out' holds its position not without reason 
in the impular mind, and, like other prophetic anticipations, 
sometimes brings about its own fulfilment ; for murderers 
a!'e often induced to confess their crimes, because they 
are con\'inced of the impossibilit}’- of escaping detection. 

82. One Man’s Food is another Man’s Poison. 

This proverb takes variety of taste in food as a typical 
illustration of the difference between man and man in 
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susceptibility to various pleasures. We may first treat 
the question collectively, and show that one nation’s food 
is another nation’s poison. Almost every country on the 
face of the earth has some peculiar delicacy, which would 
be rejected with loathing by the rest of the world. Some 
savage nations are or were cannibals, and it is said that, 
wherever this horrible custom prevails, human flesh is 
preferred to all other meat. The savages of Australia eat 
inswts and grubs ; those of Tierra del Fnego, the putrid 
blubber of whales. The Esquimaux also live upon whale 
blubber, and supply themselves with vegetables out of 
the stomachs of dead reindeer. Herodotus, the Greek 
historian, mentions a tribe that subsisted upon lice or fir 
cones. Among the great varieties of castes and tribes to 
be found in India, some are known to cat serpents, and 
one. low caste devours greedily the flesh of cattle that 
have died of disease. The Chinese are said to relish 
rotten eggs, and they certainly regard soup made of a 
particular kind of bird’s nest as a great delicacy. The 
ancient Eomans were fond of edible snails, and highly 
esteemed fish that were caught in the Tiber where the 
main drain of Home flowed into the river. In modern 
Europe the Frenchman’s taste for frogs seems horrible 
and unnatural to the ordinary Englishman. If we now 
turn from the consideration of nations to individuals, we 
find the same diversity of taste in the matter of food. 
What is harmless and nutritious to ordinary men acts like 
poison upon some peculiar constitutions. Thus there are 
persons who have such a strong antipathy to butter and 
eggs, or mushrooms, or milk, that when they eat a dish 
partly composed of whichever of these is their particular 
antipathy, they become sick, even if they do not know 
beforehand what they are eating. These strange anti- 
pathies maj' be regarded as exaggerated forms of the likes 
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and dislikes that manifest themselves ■whenever a party 
of human beings sit down to a social meal, though they 
may all belong to the same country and the same class. 
Some like highly-seasoned dishes, others prefer plain food. 
It is not ever}- one who could relish boiled pork and veal 
pie with plums and sugar, although these were the dishes 
that Dr. Johnson was especiall}'- fond of. Nearly every 
man has his own favourite fruit, vegetable, and drink. 
Some are too fond of wine, whereas others regard wine 
as poison and enjoy a cup of cold water. There is the 
same diversity of tastes in a far more extended sphere 
than that of eating and drinking. The hunter delights in 
spending the whole day in the chase of wild beasts, and 
his pleasure is incomprehensible to those who have no 
natural inclination for the chase, and cannot understand 
why a man should go tramping over hill and dale in the 
hope of inflicting severe bodily pain on animals that have 
never done him any harm. Some have a taste for in-, 
tellectual pleasures, others prefer active out-door games. 
Some love public life, others are so constituted as to 
prefer to live in seclusion. Even where there is a general 
similarity of tastes, there are strongly marked special 
diflerences. What a variety of taste, for instance, we 
find among the lovers of books! A few great writers 
have won the meed of universal admiration, but with 
regard to second-rate authors numberless volumes have 
been written by critics in support of their own especial 
favourites. Much of such controversial writing is wasted. 
Difference of taste generall}’- depends upon permanent 
mental characteristics, which cannot be altered by reason- 
ing or eloquent pleading, so that there is a great deal of 
truth in the adage, De gvstilms non est dispiiiandtm (there 
is no use disputing about tastes). 
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83. Historical Flays. 

Historical plays are dramas having for their subject 
historical events and for their dramatis persona: real men 
■who have made their names famous in history. Tlie writer 
of such dramas labours under a disadvantage, inasmuch 
as ho has to confine liimself more or less closely to the 
facts of history, and cannot use his imagination freely in 
the construction of an interesting plot. But, on the other 
hand, it is a great advantage that he places upon the stage 
men and women who have really done what they are 
represented as doing, so that the audience arc not tempted 
to condemn what they see on the sbige as impossible and 
unnatural. The spectator's in theatres arc also naturally 
more interested in real than in fictitious characters. The 
noblest examples of historical plays are those of Sh.ahe- 
speare, who wrote three plays on Roman historical subjects, 
and in a long series of dramas illustrated the course of 
English history from the reign of John to the birth of 
Elizabeth. It is difficult to realise how great a service 
he did to his native land by writing these plays. In the 
first place, we must consider the pleasure their represen- 
tation afforded to the spectators. Shakespeare, while 
preserving general historical truth, does not hesitate to 
depart from strict chronological accuracy and to make 
immaterial alterations in the course of events, when such 
changes are required to give his plays dramatic unity. 
In this way he succeeds in making his historical pla3's as 
delightful to readers and audiences, as those in which he 
has fictitious characters to deal u'ith. But, besides being 
a source of often-repeated pleasure, the historical plaj's of 
Shakespeare have a great value from an educational point 
of view. It may be truly said that -a largo number of 
Englishmen derive much of their knowledge of the history' 
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of their native land froia Shakespeare’s plays. This is to 
a large extent the case now, and was so in a still greater 
degree in the past, when books were few, and the people 
were illiterate, and the stage played the part of a great 
national school, the students in which were taught by their 
eyes and ears without the help of books. A great deal of 
the strength of English patriotism must be due to the 
interest in English history aroused by Shakespeare’s 
splendid plays, which are full of fervid expressions of love 
of country. It is a great pity that in Sanskrit literature 
there is so little of the historical drama. The spirited 
play called Mudra-Bakshasa gives in a dramatic form a 
most interesting picture of the beginning of the reign of 
Ohandragupta, King of Patna, who is identified with the 
monarch called by the Greeks Sandracottus. If there were 
a few more such dramas, the early history of India would 
not be such a blank as it now unfortunately is. 

84. The Mariner’s Compass. 

The Chinese claim to have been the inventors of the 
compass as of several other great inventions which are 
popularly supposed to be modern. It is said that as early 
as the third century, Chinese vessels sailed in the Indian 
Ocean under the direction of magnetic needles pointing 
to the south, and that at a much earlier date magnetic 
carriages bearing a human figure, the outstretched arm of 
which was magnetised, were used to traverse the bound- 
less plains of Tartary. The Arabs, who seem to have 
derived their knowledge of the magnetic needle from 
the Chinese, introduced the invention into the Mediter- 
ranean about the time of the Third Crusade, and such 
crusaders as returned safe to their homes in different 
parts of Europe brought back accounts of the won- 
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derfal needle. It would appear, however, that the com- 
pass used by the Arabs was rather a temporary resource 
in time of emergency than an instrument in continual use. 
They fixed the needle on a light straw, so that it floated 
on a basin of water, and after agitating it with a loadstone 
found that it pointed north and south. Such an arrange- 
ment would bo seriously disturbed in rough weather, and 
in fact the compass did not achieve its greatest results, 
until it had attained a more stable form. It was an Italian, 
called Gioja, who in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century made the great improvement of placing the 
magnetic needle on a pivot in a box so suspended as to 
remain always in a horizontal position. So great was the 
practical advantage of that change that Gioja is often 
regarded as the inventor of the compass, in spite of the 
fact that it was known to the Chinese thousands of years 
before. When the use of the box compass had become 
familiar in Europe, the work of discovering new countries 
went on by leaps and bounds, until it culminated in the 
discovery of America in the end of the fifteenth century. 
No one who considers the disadvantages under which 
ancient navigators laboured will be surprised at the limited 
extent of their explorations. The wonder rather is that 
without the help of the compass they effected as much as 
they did. They confined themselves for tlie most part to 
coasting voyages, sailing through the day and anchoring 
their ships at night. In cloudy weather, if they were 
out of sight of land, they had nothing to guide their 
course. It must have often happened that in storms their 
ships were driven to unknown lands, from which, without 
the help of a compass, they had great difficulty in return- 
ing, and which the}' had no certainty of finding again, if 
they started on a second voyage to look for them. It says 
much for the enterprise of the old Greek and Piioenician 
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sailors that, in spite of these difficulties, they thoroughly 
explored the greater part of the Mediterranean Sea and 
made commercial settlements at different positions along 
the coasts. The Phoenicians sailed round Spain and 
traded with Britain, which was then regarded as the end 
of the world, and they are even said to have once circum- 
navigated Africa. But the discoveries made before the 
invention of the compass, however wonderful in them- 
selves, are as nothing when compared with the vast regions 
that have been added to the civilised world since the 
mariner’s compass became the familiar guide of ships 
sailing over the sea. When wo think of how the use of 
the compass has brought Asia and Europe into close 
commercial intercourse, opened up America and Australia 
to civilisation and progress, and left no considerable por- 
tion of the globe unexplored, we are overwhelmed with 
astonishment at the immense effects produced by the 
discovery of the properties of such a tiny and insignificant- 
looking object as the magnetic needle. 

85. A Journey by Rail. 

When a large mail train is about to start, the railway 
station is generally a scene of considerable confusion 
As the poorer natives of India have little regard for time, 
long before the moment of departure many of them have 
come to the station, and may be seen waiting patiently in 
clusters round their pots and pans and other luggage. 
Besides the actual passengers the station is also crowded 
with those who have come to see their friends off. It is 
not without miich bustle and excitement that all the 
travellers, after taking their tickets and having their 
luggage weighed, get themselves and their many parcels 
packed into the compartments of the carriages, and it is a 
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great relief when at last the hell rings and the train with 
a loud whistle glides smoothly out of the station. Let us 
suijpose that you are now comfortably or uncomfortably 
settled in your seat. You naturally look round the com- 
partment with some interest to see what kind of com- 
panions you will be in close contact with for several 
hours. Several different sections of the community are 
probably represented in every crowded carriage, and, 
noticing this, you are able to realise how railway travelling 
is an influence tending to diminish the exclusiveness of • 
caste. Some of your fellow-travellers are rude, others 
are polite. Some are so shy and reserved that they will 
hardly speak when spoken to, while others force their 
conversation upon reluctant listeners. Occasionally in a 
railway train one meets well-informed and agreeable per- 
sons whose conversation does much to relieve the tedium 
of a long journey. Even more interesting than the study 
of the difterent characters of one’s fellow-passengers is the 
variety of the scenery through which the railway passes. 
As the train hurries on at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
a changing panorama of natural sceneiy passes before 
your eyes. At one time you look at agricultural opera- 
tions in a rich plain, and then the scene changes and the 
train plunges into the shadow of a great forest and wakens 
the echoes of a rocky and barren mountain district. . 
Sometimes your eyes are refreshed by the prospect of the 
boundless sea or of some great river along the banks of 
which the railroad passes, or rising gradually by long curves 
up the sides of high mountains you have a fine view of 
hill and valley and forest. It is when such obstacles as a 
range of mountains or a great river have to be' encoun- 
tered that the railway passengers see from their carriage 
windows the most impressive examples of the triumph of 
the modem engineer over nature. In passing through a 
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mountainous country the train at one time runs along a 
huge viaduct sjpanning a deep valley, and at another time 
dives into a dark tunnel bored straight through the middle 
of an opposing hill. Add to all this variety of interesting 
sights the great cities and other places of historic interest 
that are sure to lie along the course of the railroad, and it 
vrill be evident that there is plenty of occupation for eye 
and mind in a railway journey. Nevertheless, all travel- 
ling is more or less wearisome if long continued, and the 
railway traveller is sure to be glad when he gets to 
the end of a long journey. He has seen many interesting 
sights on the way, but, for all that, after a time he 
begins to feel hot and dusty, and the continual rattle 
of the train jars upon his nerves. There are few travellers 
who do not experience a feeling of satisfaction when their 
trains begin to slacken speed and they know that they 
are approaching their destination. Every mode of travel- 
ling has its own special inconveniences, and the railway 
traveller, exhausted by noise and dust and want of sleep, 
is often inclined to think with regret of the old days 
when travelling was done in a more leisurely manner by 
river boats and bullock carts. He forgets how slow and 
expensive such a system of travelling was, and that the 
travellers were continually in danger of being robbed and 
even murdered by the bands of robbers who infested the 
roads. It is, however, not necessary to enter into a 
detailed comparison between the old and new ways of 
travelling. -Discomforts and annoyances have to be 
encountered on the railway as elsewhere, but the superior- 
ity of the railway train over all other kinds of travelling 
is conclusively proved by the fact that hardly any one 
thinks of going a long journey by road or water, when it 
is possible for him to reach his destination by the railway 
train. 
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86. Necessity the Mother of Invention. 

The ancients used to illustrate the fact that great need 
stimulates the inventive powers by the story of the raven 
in a drought. This wise bird, we are told, found water 
low down in a 'hollow tree, but was unable to enter the 
narrow passage that led to the M\ater. In this predica- 
ment it would have died of thirst, if it had not thought oi 
raising the level of the water by dropping many stones 
one after another into the hollow of the tree. The story 
is a type of the way in which many useful inventions were 
made in the early dawn of civilisation. The necessity of 
defence against wild beasts taught pripiitive man to make t 
flint-heads for his weapons and to invent the blow-pipe^ 
and bow-and-arrow. The necessity of obtaining shelter 
against the inclemency of the weather taught him to build 
houses and clothe himself in the skins of wild beasts. As 
life without Are was almost impossible, he invented various- 
ways of producing sparks by the rapid friction of hard 
pieces of wood. In this way he obtain6d the means of 
cooking his food. But at first the art of boiling was 
'bpyond his powers, as he had no vessels capable of resisting 
fire. This difficulty was solved in some cases by the 
ingenious method of stone boiling. The food to be 
cooked was placed in skins or wooden' vessels containing 
water, and the water was heated by dropping into it 
stones heated at a neighbouring fire. • In ' this and in 
many other ways ’we may imagine that most of the early 
inventions of mankind w^e the result of the piessure of 
need. We see the operation of the same cause at work 
wherever man has a severe contest with nature. Thus 
snowshoes and skates and sledges were invented as means 
of crossing the snow and ice with which land and sea are 
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covered for the greater part of the year iu, the extreme 
north. In India and other countries tvhere there is a 
long dry season," necessitj' teaches the inhabitants to con- 
struct tanks capable of containing enough rain-tvater to 
last through the 'whole year. The natives of Greenland 
having no glass make themselves windows of the entrails 
of whales and dolphins, and for want of iron nails fasten 
together the planks of their frail fishing-boats with the 
sinews of the seal. In countries where coal and wood are 
scarce we find bones and dung used as fuel. Indeed, it 
would require a large volulne mereh’ to enm^rate the 
various wa 3 ’s iu which the inventive power GV man all 
over the world encounters the necessities imposed upon 
him by the harshness or nigg.y^liness of nature. It must 
not, however, be supposed mift, as the proverb ■we are 
considering seems to implj", all inventions arc due to the 
stimulus given by extieme need. This is verj* far from 
being the case. There are also many wonderful inventions 
that h.ave been made by men whose chief object was the 
satisfaction of their intellectual curiosity. It cannot be 
said that any imp_cri.QUs necessity led to the invention 
of the photographiS^camera or of the spectroscope. Even 
the telegraph and the steam-engine, in sintc of their 
immense practical utUity, can hardly be regarded as 
necessities of existence, seeing that the human race 
managed to do without them so long and never seriously 
felt the need of them. The fact is that in the complicated 
S3*stem of modern ciA'ilisation the greatest amount of 
inventive work is done bj' a leisure class, the members of 
which have plenty of time and monej’’ to devote to the 
work of discovery. The inventions in an earlj’ stage of 
civilisation, which are due to chance and the necessity of 
living, may be regarded as so many rough stepping-stones 
to the greater inventions eventualh’' arrived at by the 
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methodical investigation of men who at a later period of 
history devote their whole liv'cs to scientific study. 

87. Prosperity Brings Friends and Adversity 
Tries Them. 

It is natural that prosperity should attract friendship, 
or at least the semblance of friendship. The friends of a 
prosperous man derive many obvious advantages from 
their connection with him. If their rich friend is hospit- 
able, he invites all who have the privilege of knowing him 
to pleasant entertainments in his fine house and beautiful 
grounds. At these social gatherings a largo number of 
agreeable and clever persons assemble, determined to do 
what they can to repay their host’s hospitality and secure 
for themselves future invitations by promoting the general 
cheerfulness. The rich man has also many opportunities 
of conferring more material benefits on his friends. "When 
they are poor, he can relieve their necessities by suppl}’’- 
ing them with money or helping them to obtain lucrative 
appointments. Also from a feeling of vanity most men 
take a great deal of pleasure in being seen frequently in 
the company of the -rich and powerful. Thus there are 
many motives by which men are urged to cultivate the 
friendship of the prosperous. But when the rich man 
loses his we.alth, or the' powerful man is deprived of his 
power, all the friends, who were attracted only by con- 
siderations of self-interest, fall aM’ay. They did not love 
the man himself, but his riches, his hospitality, and the 
favours he could confer on those who pleased him. There- 
fore when, owing to a change of fortune, he loses the 
power of conferring benefits, and is himself in need of the 
help of others, they leave him and seek more profitable 
friendships. By their conduct they show that they were 
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uot real friends, but onl}' pretenders to the name. Tlie 
true friend is constant in e\'il as in good fortune, and 
remains faithful until death. Thus it is that friendship is 
tried by adversity, as gold is tried by fire, and it is one of 
tlie consolations of adversity that it gives us the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that those who cultivate our friendship 
are not self-seekers, acting with an eye to their own 
advantage, btit true friends who love us for ourselves. 
History and fiction give us manj* instances of friends 
tried by adversit}*, some of whom were found wanting in 
the hour of trial, while others showed their genuine worth. 
In Shakespeare’s King Lem\ Kent and the Fool are fine 
examples of faithful friendship rising superior to fortune, 
and in the former character the poet shows how a true 
friend can in adversity return good for evil unjustly 
inflicted upon him by his powerful friend before the hour 
of misfortune came upon him. Wo have the exact 
opposite of such a character as that of Shakespeare’s Kent 
in the famous Bacon, This great philosopher requited the 
kindness he had received from his friend and benefactor, 
the Earl of Essex, by attacking him in his hour of adver- 
sity, and oven went so far as to blacken his memory after 
his death. It is on account of this base desertion of his 
friend that he has been deservedly branded for all time as 
the ‘meanest of mankind.’ 

88. An Evening Wallc by the Sea-shore. 

^Aftcr a hard day’s work nothing is more refreshing 
than a quiet walk along the shore of the sci^ (While the 
exercise is good for our bodies^ the prcscnce''^of the ocean 
seems to liave a peculiarly tranquillising influence upon 
our minds, ^very sight and sound inspires a spirit of 
rest and peacefulness, and the effect is enhanced by the 
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absence of the sights and sounds to which we have been 
exposed throughout the day. \ /It is a delightful change, 
after escaping from the noisy 4ustle of our daily worKJ to 
hear the ceaseless music of the waves, ^and to breathe the 
fresh sea-breezes instead of the vitiated atmosphere of 
office or class-room.J During our walk along the margin 
of the sea we enjoy the view of the broad expanse of 
waters spread out before our eyes, an unfailing source of 
delight to any one capable of appreciating the beauties of 
nature. For the ocean in all its changeful moods never 
ceases to be beautiful, and is especially beautiful at the 
hour of sunset. The spectacle presented by the setting 
sun, as it sinks beneath the ocean wate,.’ is one of the 
greatest charms of an evening walk by the'seaPsliore. In 
India, for the greater^afE~df”the year, the clouds, .whose 
fantastic shapes and brilliant hues add so much to the 
beauty of an English sunset, are wanting. But even in a 
cloudless sky, when ‘the broad sun is sinking down in his 
tranquillity ’ and ‘ the gentleness of heaven is on the sea,’ 
the spectacle presented to the eye is full of calm beauty. 
For some time after the son has set, the sky is suffused 
with delicate tints of colour, until the first stars begin to 
appear on its darkening surface, and day finally gives 
place to night.]) In the beginning and the end of the 
monsoon we have splendid specimens of cloudy sunsets, 
such as surpass the most vivid descriptions given by 
English poets, and would, if faithfully depicted on canvas, 
be condemned as exaggerated representations of nature. 
At this time of year, while the evening sky is still of an 
intense blue, the clouds are tinged with gold, and purple, 
and all the colours of the rainbow, and the sea beneath 
repeats the brilliant colouring of the sky and the clouds 
above. From such a revelation of the beauties of nature 
the poor man derives as much pleasure as the choicest 
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collection of paintings and sculptures and other works of 
art aflbrds to the millionaire. Indeed, when we look with 
reverent awe upon the sea and sky at the hour of sunset, 
it docs not seem strange to us 'that the great powers of 
nature were once worshipped as gods ; and the traiiquillis- 
ing effect that the sea, especial]}’ in the evening, has upon 
the spectator, enables us to understand how the ancients 
found it natural to go to the shore and pour out their 
sorrows to the sea, w’hen the hearts were overburdened 
■w ith care and no inoi tal being seemed capable of giving 
Consolation. 


89. Commerce as a Means of Civilisation. 

The history of the world proves how’ much commerce 
2)romotes intellectual and material progress. The civilisa- 
tion of the ancient Greeks and of the Phoenicians rested 
almost entirely on a commetcial basis. It tvas chiefly 
owing to their commercial enterprise that civilisation 
established itself firmly along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and extended itself inland w’herever the 
jiroductive wealth of any country Avas accessible from the 
sea. In the history of modern Europe we can trace the 
same close connection between commerce and civilisation. 
!Manufacturcs, arts, and sciences began to flourish in the 
small re])ublics of Italy in the Middle Ages, when they 
secured by their favourable position the monopoly of the 
trade with India and the East. Afterwards, -when the 
discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
opened up the Eastern seas to Portugal, Holland, and 
England, these countries made great progress in civilisa- 
tioi]. At this time Scotland was a poor and backward 
country torn by internal dissension, w’hich allow little 
time for the cultivation of the arts of peace. By the 
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union she obtained a share in the commerce of England 
with the Old and New World, and, being thereby enabled 
to devote to manufactures and trade the energies that had 
formerly been wasted in savage civil Avars, immediately 
took a high rank among the most progressive nations. 
If we turn to other continents, Ave find commerce still 
acting as the pioneer of ciA'ilisation. It is chiefly due to 
commercial enterprise that America AA’as discovered, and 
that the great continent of the West, most of which Avas 
formerly occupied by saA^ages, came to rival the older 
civilisation of Europe. In Asia commerce Avibh Europe 
has introduced Western ideas and Western inA'entions 
into India and Japan, and has even done something to 
urge the great empire of China into the path of progress. 
If Ave ask hoAV commerce, the ruling principle of AA’-hich is 
not benevolence but self-interest, has done so much to 
ameliorate the condition of mankind all over the AA’-orld, 
the question is not very diflBicult to ansAver. If a country 
has no commerce, the inhabitants have to live on the 
products of the soil, and the rich, haA'ing nothing else 
to do Avith their Avealth, spend it upon bands of warlike 
retainers, by whose help they engage in Avar Avith their 
rh'als. But, AA'hen traders introduce the products of 
distant countries, the Avealth of the country can be used 
in a Avay more satisfactory to its possessors, AA’ho soon 
acquire a taste for foreign luxury and refinement. In 
order to have the means of gratifying this taste they do 
all they can to utilise the productive poAvei’s of their own 
country, and in this way agriculture is improA'^ed and iieAV 
industries are started, some of which are rendered possible 
by the importation of foreign materials. Thus it was 
impossible for England to engage iu the manufacture of 
cotton and silk, until these materials AA'ere imported from 
the distant shores of India and America. When commerce 
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is ^vell established in a country*, large foi tunes are made 
and the merchant princes encourage by their patronage 
every hind of refined luxury. Some of the members of 
their families, who have no occasion to work for their 
living, form a leisure class and devote their energies to 
literature and science. The progress of knowledge is still 
further stimulated by the communication of ideas between 
different parts of the world, English merchants intro- 
duce European ideas into India, China, and Japan, and 
bring back to their native country knowledge of Oriental 
literature and art. The communication of ideas brought 
about by international commerce explains to a large 
oxtent the rapid progress of modern invention. Gun- 
powder, printing, and the magnetic compass are said to 
have been invented in China many centuries before they 
were known in Europe, but owing to want of intercourse 
with the outer world, China kept her great inventions to 
herself and failed to recognise their immense importance. 
Had the knowledge of these discoveries been rapidly 
spread over the world by the ships of traders, the course 
of civilisation would have been greatly accelerated. In 
modern times there is, oiring to international commerce, 
such a free intercourse between nation and nation that 
every new discovery benefits not merely the country of 
its origin but the whole world. This also leads to new 
developments of the idea of the original inventor. An 
invention made by a scientific man in England may be 
almost immediately improved in quick succession by other 
clever men in America, Eranc^ and Germany. In all 
these ways commerce promotes the cause of civilisation, 
indirectly by increasing wealth, and more directly by 
enabling the nations of the world to make full use of 
ihe intellectual and material wealth of one another. 
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90. Indian and English Proverbs. 

It is commonly believed in India thsit proverbs were 
invented by idiots. If this was the case, the idiots of 
India in the past must have been richly endowed with 
I>ractical shrewdness, Indian proverbs do not as a rule 
inculcate a high strain of religion and morality, but the 
maxims of prudence they contain exhibit great sagacity 
and keen insight into the characters of men and women. 
M.-vny of these maxims mutually confirm .and arc con- 
firmed by the proverbs of England and other nations. 
A Latin proverb tells us to make speed slowly, and an 
English proverb says, ‘ The more haste the less speed, as 
the tailor said to his long thread.’ These two proverbs 
have for their Indian cqniv.alent, ‘ A hasty man returns 
twice before he reaches his destination,’ an observation 
the truth of which has been frequently exemplified in 
everybody’s experience. An English proverb tells us to 
‘ cut out our coat according to our cloth ’ ; in India we 
are warned to ‘stretch our feet according to our bed.’ 
The uselessness of ‘ crying over spilt milk ’ is expressed 
in India without a specific illustration by the general 
precept that ‘one should not lament over what has 
happened.’ Sometimes, on the contrarj^ the Indian pro- 
verb gives the illustration, and the English the geneival 
precept. For instance, English proverbial wisdom reminds 
the dilatory that ‘ delays are dangerous,’ and warns them 
not to ‘ put off till to-morrow what they can do to-day,’ 
the evil of which is exemplified in India bj' the case of a 
foolish man who ‘ when his house has caught fire begins 
to dig a well.’ The folly of * casting pe.arls before swine ’ 
is in this country compared to placing * a looking-glass 
before a blind man,’ or ridiculed by asking, * What taste 
has an ass for sugar ? ' In India, to warn us against being 
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mipled by externals, wo are reminded that ‘ everything 
that is white is not milk,’ and that ‘ every one who is black 
is not the devil’s brother-in-law,’ which are equivalent to 
the common English proverb, ‘All that glitters is not 
gold.’ The belief that ‘siieech is silver and silence is 
golden ’ is expressed b}* an epigrammatic Gujarati adage : 
* TJic wise man speaks once, the fool at once,’ The danger 
of ‘falling between two stools’ is in India brought home 
to us by the saying that ‘ the guest of two houses will be 
hungry.’ Another proverb bearing on the subject of 
hospitality points out the foil)’ of overstaying our welcome. 
‘xV man,’ we aie told, *is a guest on the first day, on the 
second day ho is not cared for, and if he stops on the 
third day, he is a senseless man.’ If no English equi- 
valent readily presents itself expressing the truth conveyed 
in this proverb, it must not therefore be supposed that 
Indian hospitality is more easily exhausted than English 
hospitality. No doubt in England and all over the world, 
even among the Arabians, ho.s 2 )itality is often overtaxed 
by too long visits. Sometimes the truth conveyed in 
India by a proverb is iji England exemplified by a typical 
character. Sydney Smith gives an amusing account of 
an old lady called Mrs. Partington who, when the sea 
flowed into her house, tried to sweep it out v’ith a broom. 
Henceforward the struggle of Mrs. Partington and her 
broom against the Atlantic Ocean became the typo of the 
folly of using ridiculously inadequate means to hinder 
the in-esistible course of events. Such inoflcctual efibrts 
a.<5 those made by Mrs. Partington are ridiculed by two 
Indian proverbs of which one says, ‘Before a gale the 
breeze from a fan has no effect,’ and the other asks, 
‘ Would the sea-gull siqjport the sky if it should fall 1 ’ 
Mark Tapley, in Dickens’s Marlin CJivssIeicU, who found 
subject for self-gratulation in the dismal swamps of Eden, 
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has his equal or superior iu the Indian ivoinan rrho is 
supposed to say, ‘ It is just as well that my husband has 
been carried away by a tiger; for he is saved from much 
forced labour.’ The more we compare English and Indian 
proverbs, the more we recognise the close similarity be- 
tween the popular opinions of the two peoples on all 
ordinary questions of practical wisdom. However much 
difference there may be between the manners and customs 
and between the individuals of the two nations, there is 
a wonderful agreement between the judgments arrived at 
in India and England on matters of everyday life bj' the 
majority of fire common people, whose opinions have been 
handed down from generation to generation in the form 
of popular proverbs. 

91. Characteristic Indian Proverbs. 

While a large number of Indian proverbs inculcate rules 
of practical life, such as are common to the proverbial 
philosophy of other countries, some of them express 
religious and social ideas peculiar to India, and almost all 
of them contain allusions to the characteristic features of 
Indian life. Several Indian proverbs refer to the divine 
honours paid to great rivers. We learn from one that 
‘all the stones of the Iferbudda are gods.’ If -we are 
extremelj' fortunate, it is said that ‘ we have bathed in 
the Ganges,' or that ‘the Ganges flows into our house.’ 
The sacredness of the cow is expressed in the proverb that 
tells us that ‘the cow feeds on grass, hut even her tail is 
worshipped.’ Idol-worship affords a striking instance of 
the discipline of tribulation in the proverb, ‘Without 
being hammered, the stone cannot become a god.’ There 
are many proverbs referring to the restrictions of caste. 
The typicsil instance of an absurd request is 'to ask a 
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liralimin to kill a snake.’ ‘Water, stone, and leaves 
tremble to sec a Brahmin ’ is an allusion to the frequent 
ablntions of that caste and their practice of using leaves 
as dishes for their food. The common caste rule against 
receiving food or drink from the member of an inferior 
caste is illustrated by a proverb that says, ‘ First to drink 
the water, and then to ask the caste is like giving your 
daughter away atid then inquiring about the family.’ In 
both cases, if a mistake has been made, the evil is irre- 
mediable. There are many superstitious proverbs warning 
us against certain actions. It is unluck}’’ to wear new 
dresses on Monday, new shoes on Saturday, and new 
(Iholars on Tnc'sday. To bake ilhancc on Tuesday or 
Sunday is to invite misfortune. A largo number of pro- 
verbs refer to social customs .and the internal arrangements 
of a Hindu household. The custom of the maternal uncle 
bringing the bridegroom to the place of marriage e.\plains 
how it is that ‘ A squinting uncle is better than no uncle ’ 
comes to bo the Hindu equivalent for * Half a loaf is 
better than no bread.’ The misery of widowhood is 
expressed by the saying jjut into a widow’s mouth, ‘ When 
my husliand lived, I was under a benevolent ruler ; when 
the son succeeds to the throne, I .am under the rule of a 
boot.’ ‘ Tlie serpent in the well sleeps .at ease, .and the 
son whose father is .alive’ indicates the unhappy lot of .an 
orphan. .Several proverbs illnsfrate the subjection of the 
young bride in her new home to the mother-in-law, who 
often uses her po'wor tyrannically. ‘ Get up daughter- 
in-law and take rest. Let me spin and you grind the 
corn.’ This cynic.al piece of advice shows that the 
daughter-in-law has the lion’s sh.are of the work. TJie 
same fact is indicated by another proverb, which says 
that ‘in the month of Posh the mother-in-law is very 
.angry, while the wife is contented.’ This is bec.ause Posh 
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is a winter month, in the short days of wljich much work 
cannot be got out of the young wife. One or two proverbs 
relate to the practice of boring the ear for earrings. ‘ Any- 
body else but the mother will pierce the ear' is an 
expression of the tenderness of a mother’s love. A Behar 
proverb, ‘You must eat this sugar and have your ears 
bored,’ shows how sweetmeats have to bo given to induce 
a child to undergo the necessary operation. Numerous 
proverbs refer to the eating of sweetmeats. A wise maxim 
against excess in pleasure is conveyed in the Gujarati 
proverb, ' If you want to eat the whole of a laddu at a 
time you will not be able to take even a half of it.’ A 
laddu is a sweetmeat which is a great favourite among the 
Hindus. As ghee is better for cooking purposes than oil, 
the preference often given to strangers is expressed by 
saying, ' The family chaplain’s pudding is cooked in oil, 
a stranger’s in ghee.' Another indication of the value 
attached to ghee is that ‘eating plantains and ghee* is 
equivalent to luxurious living. But it would take a volume 
to exhaust the number of proverbs di*awing illustrations 
from Indian manners and customs. Let us conclude with 
one in rather a higher strain referring to the universal 
practice of chewing betel-nut. A Oanarese proverb which 
reminds us that ‘ the honour lost for a betel-nut cannot 
be recovered at the cost of an elephant ’ is an impressive 
warning to those who are inclined to trifle with their good 
name. 

92. Ambition. 

It is at first sight strange to find the different estimates 
that have been given of this passion by different writers. 
Milton in a celebrated passage speaks of the longing for 
fame as an ‘ infirmity of noble minds,’ and represents it 
as raising the soul of man to ‘scorn delights and live 
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laborious days/ But another less illustrious poet sings in 
a different strain — 

‘Ah ! curst ambition to thy lures we owe 
All the great ills that mortals bear below ; 

Curst by the hind when to the spoil he yields 
His year’s whole sweat and vainly ripened fields ; 

Curst by the maid, torn from her lover’s side, 

When left a widow, though not yet a bride ; 

By mothers curst, when floods of tears they shcil. 

And scatter useless roses on the dead.’ 

These two views of ambition, though seemingly contra- 
dictory, are nevertheless reconcilable. Ambition according 
to circumstances may cause widespread ruin or may 
powerfully contribute to the peaceful progress of the 
human race. Its less beneficent aspect is more familiar, 
because the instances of it are celebrated in the world’s 
history. When men of great military or political genius 
are moved by ambition to ‘ wade through slaughter to a 
throne,’ and to use the great power with which they are 
invested as a means of subverting the liberties of their 
own countrymen or of surrounding nations, the tremendous 
devastation caused by the passion is so conspicuously 
manifested that it cannot be overlooked. The immense 
amount of evil wrought by the ambition of such men as 
Napoleon and Louis XIV, is apt to blind us to the good 
effects produced by large numbers of less celebrated men, 
who collectively have been roused by ambition to do much 
benefit to the world. The bad effects of love of fame are 
chiefly confined to the few exceptional characters who 
guide the destinies of great nations. In the vast majority 
of instances ambitious men have to content themselves 
with such power and distinction as they can gain by 
doing good service to their country and their fellow-men. 
Thus the ambitious poet tries his best to win fame by 
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writiug good poetry. Milton tells us how he tniined him- 
self bj’’ hard reading and a pure life to gain the power of 
leaving * something so written to after-times as they should 
not willingl}’’ let it die.’ We should never forget that 
ambition led to the production of Paradise Lost, and of 
many other noble literary works, as well as to the horrors 
of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. But it is not only 
in literature that ambition produces good results. It also 
inspires the engineer to build good bridges, the architect 
to plan noble cathedrals, and the painter to rival the old 
masters. In still humbler walks of life we find ambition 
inciting the tiller of the soil, the tailor, the cobbler, and 
the mason to distinguish themselves by doing good work. 
If the calculation could be made, it would probably be 
found that the aggregate of good due to ambition working 
upon the minds of an immense number of men, who have 
failed to achieve world- wide fame, but sought such dis- 
tinction as was within their reach, is greater than all the 
misery caused by the ambition of those great conquerors, 
whose victories are written in blood on the pages of 
history. 

93. Dreams. 

Dreams are very different from waking life, but it is 
extremely difficult clearly to define in what the difference 
consists. When we are dreaming, we are nearly alwriys 
convinced that we are awake, and in some cases real 
experiences have been mistaken for dreams. The latter 
mistake forms the subject of a celebrated Spanish play 
called Life a Dream, and of an amusing story in the Arabian 
Nights, in which a poor man is for a jest treated as a 
mighty monarch, and it is contrived that he should after- 
wards think that all the honourable treatment he had 
actually received was merely a vivid dream. Sometimes, 
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even after waking, we may be doubtful whether our dream 
was a realitj' or not, especially if we happen to fall asleep 
in our chair and do not remember the circumstance of 
having fallen to sleep. Of course this doubt can only 
arise when there has been nothing in our dream that seems 
impossible to our wakened mind. It is, however, only in 
rare cases that a dream exactly copies the experience of our 
waking hours. As a rule in our sleep all kinds of events 
seem to happen which in our waking hours we should 
know to be impossible. In our dreams we see and converse 
■\vith friends who are at the other side of the world or have 
been long dead. We may even meet historical or fictitious 
characters that we have read about in books. We often 
lose our identity and dream that we are some one else, 
and in the course of a single dream may be in turn several 
different persons. Space and time to the dreamer lose 
their reality. It is possible in a dream that lasts a few 
seconds to appear to have gone through the experience of 
many years. The limitations of space may also vanish 
into nothing, so that we seem to travel to the most distant 
parts of the universe with the rapidity of thought. Our 
imagination gains in some cases such complete control over 
our reason that we can contemplate all such contradictions 
to our ordinary experience without the least feeling of 
wonder. But this is not always the case. It is impossible 
to assert as a universal rule that in a dream nothing, how- 
ever extraordinary, can surprise us. Sometimes dreamers 
do have a feeling of wonder at their strange experiences, 
Nor can we say that the moral reason loses all control in 
our sleep. It does indeed sometimes happen that good 
men in their dreams seem to do without the slightest 
compunction horribly Avicked deeds, but, on the other 
h.and. even the dreamer sometimes hears the voice of 
conscience. The origin of dreams may in many cases be 
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traced to internal or extei-nal causes. Nigbtmare fs fre- 
quently due to indigestion or ill-liealtli. When a dream 
is connected with an external cause, it is often possible to 
trace some resemblance between the cause and the effect, 
.although our imagination erects a great dream fabric on a 
very small foundation. Instances are quoted of a dreamer 
who dreamt that he was wandering through regions of 
polar ice and wolce up to find that he had kicked off his 
bed-clothes, and anotlicr who, going to sleep with a hot 
bottle at his feet, dreamt that he was w.alking over the 
crjiter of a volcano. The sound of a whistle heard at the 
moment of waking may make ns dream of a long-continued 
struggle to catch a railway train on the point of starting. 
In other cases a dream originates in something that the 
dreamer saw or was thinking about just before sleep came 
upon him. Coleridge once fell asleep in his chair after 
reading how Kubla Khan ordered a palace to be made. 
The idea worked upon his imsigination, and the consequence 
was that he composed a fine poem in his sleep. IWien he 
woke up, he remembered perfectly the lines that had pre- 
sented themselves to his mind in the form of a dream, and 
he immediately beg.an to write them down. Unfortunately 
he was interrupted in the middle of his task by a visitor, 
after whose departure he could remember no more, so that 
the poem is only a fnagraent. Hot only the imagination 
but also the reason has been known to do good work in 
dreams. There are instances of mathematicians solving 
in their sleep problems that they had vainly puzzled over 
when awake. All the facts that wo have been considering 
are so various that they chiefly illustrate the extreme 
diflBiculty of making any general statement about dreams. 
They show that in many cases dream-life is very different 
from real life, and that in other cases the mind of a sleep- 
ing man works much in the same way as if he were awake. 
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Perliaps the only definite general statement that can be 
made on the subject is that imagination even in sleep 
cannot originate anything, although it has an almost 
unlimited i)owcr of uniting together in more or less 
unusual or even in impossible combinations what we have 
actually experienced. 

94. Hindu Festivals. 

Of the many festivals celebrated in the course of the 
Hindu year, three of the most popular are Cocoanut Day, 
Ganesh Chaturthi, and the Diwali. The first of these 
three festivals is held in August, and is intended to mark 
the end of the monsoon. It derives its name from the 
fact that the principal i>art of the ceremony of the day is 
the presentation of cocoanuts to the god of the sea, after 
which act of propitiation the fishing-boats may once more 
spread their sails over his domain. In the afternoon of 
this feast-day great crowds pour out of the narrow streets 
of the native town and make their way to the seashore, 
bearing in their hands cocoanuts covered udth gold leaf, 
which are thrown into the waves. As a matter of fact 
the gifts intended for the sea-god generally fall into less 
exalted hands. The majority of them are picked up by 
half-naked boys, who lie in wait all along the sea and 
sacrilegiously scramble for the offerings of the pious wor- 
shippers. On the festival of Ganesh Chaturthi also large 
crowds of Hindus collect on the shores of Back Bay. 
This holiday is celebrated in honour of the birth of Ganesh 
or Ganapati. The image of the god ivith the head of an 
elephant, having been made of clay and ornamented with 
bright colours, is kept for a day or two in the house, 
where its worshippers adore it with offerings of sweet- 
meats. Then Ganpati is placed in a palanquin bestrewed 
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with flowers, and is escorted to the sea with music and 
dancing. The groups of worshippers perform, as they 
move on with the idol to the sea, a monotonous dance, in 
which the dancers alternately bend to the ground and rise 
again, chanting all the while a formula in honour of the 
god. All the avenues leading to the Kennedy Sea Face 
and Ohowpatti are thronged with companies of Ganpati’s 
admirers following each other in the order prescribed by 
the police. When they reach the shore, Ganpati in Ins 
palanquin is consigned to the care of one of the naked 
men, who are waiting at the seaside, eager to earn a little 
money by taking the god far out into the sea. With 
Ganpatl's immersion in the waves the ceremonies in his 
honour are concluded, and his worshippers disperse to 
their homes. The Diwali, or feast of lamps, is held at the 
beginning of the Hindu commercial year in honour of the 
goddess Lakshmi. At this festival Hindu merchants and 
shopkeepers open new account-books -with religious cere- 
monies, and illuminate their houses at night. The extent 
and brilliancy of the illumination may be regarded as a 
rough measure of the amount of commercial prosperity 
enjoyed during the past year. The Diwali illuminations 
are to be seen in their full splendour in Bombay, the high 
houses of which are lighted up from top to bottom with 
lights of all kinds, from the humble tumbler latti to the 
most gorgeous chandeliers. Inside the brilliantly illumi- 
nated rooms the occupants may be observed clothed in 
new garments and enjoj'ing the festive scene. Large 
crowds of spectators throng the narrow streets to admire 
the spectacle of night turned into day by the number and 
brilliancy of the artificial lights, and the air is thick with 
the dust raised by bullock-carts, carriages, and pedestrians. 
The people in the streets are docile and good-humoured, 
and it is rare to sec a single instance of drunkenness in 
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the largest Indian crowd, so that the police have not much 
difficulty in preserving order. 


95. Politeness. 

Politeness has been well defined as meaning benevolence 
in trifles. Like benevolence on a larger scale it includes 
a feeling in the mind as well as the performance of those 
outward actions by which that feeling is manifested. The 
internal feeling, which is an essential part of true polite- 
ness, is the same all over the world, however much its 
manifestations^ .may differ. It is the desire to put those 
whom we meet perfectly at their ease, and save them”fTom 
every kind of petty discomfort and annoyance. Penevo- 
lence in its ordinary sense implies love of our fellow-men 
and’ a desire to do all we can to promote their permanent 
happiness. The limited part of benevolence called polite- 
ness only requires an inclination to make them happy 
temporarily, while they are in our presence, and v'hen 
this can be done without any sacrifice on our part or only 
with a slight sacrifice of personal comfort. It is possible 
that politeness may be dissociated from general excellence 
of character, as in the case of Charles ii., who exhibited 
his remarkable urbanity of manner even on his death- 
bed by apologising for being ‘a most unconscionable 
time dying.’ In certain cases there may even be a con- 
flict between politeness and ordinary benevolence. For 
instance, a doctor may by politely sacrificing his place in 
a conveyance to a lady, arrive late at a sick-bed where his 
presence is urgently required. In such cases, of course, 
politeness should yield to the higher obligation. The 
particular actions in which politeness is manifested differ 
according to circumstances and according to the customs 

p 
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of diflereuc countries. As long as society recognises 
distinctions in rank, politeness requires us to show marks 
of respect to our superiors, that are not expected in the 
presence of oim equals and inferiors. Different rules of 
behaviour have to be observed, according as we are in the 
street or in the drawing-room, at home or at school, in 
the company of friends or of strangers. There is also to 
be considered the gi’eat diversity of social etiquette which 
distinguishes one country from another. A polite French- 
man in his own country raises his hat to a shop-girl when 
he enters a shop, but if he did so in England, he would 
be laughed at, and the object of his polite attention would 
not improbably resent his conduct. The difference in 
these matters is so great between the East and the West, 
that it is very difficult for Europeans and Indians to meet 
in social intercourse without unintentionally offending 
one another. In such circumstances a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the rule of politeness requires a large amount 
of mutual indulgence. Politeness, besides being a duty 
that we owe to others, is a valuable possession for our- 
selves. It costs nothing, and yet may in many cases 
bring much profit. The great advantage of this excellence 
of conduct was veiy clearly expressed by Dr. Johnson, 
when he said that the difference between a well-bred and 
an ill-bred man is that one immediately attracts your 
liking, the other your aversion. ‘ You love the one,’ he 
observes, ‘ till you find reason to hate him; you hate the 
other till you find reason to love him.’ In this way, the 
well-bred man has in his politeness Avhat is equivalent to 
a valuable letter of introduction, that recommends him to 
every one with whom he comes into contact. 
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96. Wothing Venture, Wothing Have. 

‘ Nothing venture, nothing have ’ means that we cannot 
expect large profits, unless we are willing to run the risk 
of losing something. This saying is often used as an 
argument in favour of gambling, because the gambler by 
running the risk of loss obtains the chance of gain. But, 
although we cannot expect great profits without the risk 
of loss, it does not follow that it is reasonable to risk our 
money on the gambling -table. Glambling takes a large 
amount of valuable time, and the excitement of it exliausts 
the brain more than most kinds of brainwork. Surely it 
must be clear that to waste so much time and so much 
brain-power without the certainty or even the probabilitj' 
of adding to one’s wealth is the height of folly, even if we 
leave out of account the bad effect that gambling has upon 
the moral character. No one should ever purchase the 
chance of gain by the risk of loss, unless he has good 
reason to believe that the chance of gain exceeds the risk 
of loss. In lotteries and in other kinds of gambling, in 
which the element of skill does not affect the result, either 
the gambler's prospects of gaining and losing are exactly 
equal, or else, as more often happens, he is more likely to 
lose than to gain. For the sake of illustration let us con- 
sider the case of a lottery for a hundred rupees, in which 
there are ten tickets casting ten rupees each. In this 
case each purchaser of a ticket has a tenth of a chance of 
Avinning one hundred rupees, for which he pays just the 
value of that chance, namely, ten rupees. As a matter of 
fact in almost all lotteries a large percentage of the value 
of the tickets goes to pay the expenses of management, so 
that the subscriber’s chance of a prize is considerably less 
in value than the sum he pays for his ticket A sensible 
business man would not care to speculate on such terms. 
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He is, however, quite willing to undergo a small amount 
of risk, when there is a favourable prospect of thereby 
obtaining large profits. The shopkeeper or merchant 
knows well enough that some of the goods he buys may 
deteriorate in value before he can find a purchaser for 
them, and that it is quite possible that he will in the 
end have to sell them at a loss. But he has reasonable 
grounds for trusting that in the course of the year his 
profits will, to a considerable extent, exceed his losses, or 
else he would try some other means of earning a livelihood. 
There is, indeed, as indicated by the proverb we are con- 
sidering, a close proportion between gain and risk. In 
the first place the gain obtained in any mercantile specu- 
lation is divided among the partners according to the 
quantity of capital subscribed. Other things being equal, 
the partner who risks two lacs of rupees in a business will 
receive twice as large a share of the profits as a partner 
who only risks one laa If we compare different specula- 
tions, we find that, where there is much danger of loss, 
there is a prospect of correspondingly great gain. If you 
lend money to an unstable South American Bepubli(^ 
you will be in great danger of losing both interest and 
capital, but in compensation you may get interest for 
several years at the high rate of twenty per cent. On 
the other hand, while the holder of British Oonsols is 
secure against heavy loss, he gets interest for his money 
at the rate of less than three per cent. The clever man 
of business is better able than his rivals to calculate the 
risk of any particular speculation, and by his superior 
knowledge increases his wealth. He plunges boldly into 
some speculation which he knows to be less dangerous than 
it is supposed to be by the world at large, and so gains 
large profits though not without risk of loss. It must, 
however, be remembered that to make such venturesome 
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fipeculations with success requires the highest intellectual 
capacity on the part of the speculator. 

97. InfLuence of Climate on Character. 

A certain amount of cold seems to be essential to vigour 
of body and mind, but to produce this good effect it must 
not be excessive. The continual presence of snow and ice 
all through the year in the regions near the North Pole, 
by reducing all nature to one dead level of uniformity, 
stunts the mind, and, by refusing man variety of food and 
variety of bodily employment, stunts the body also. The 
long night, lasting for half the year, in which the inhabi- 
tants of the extreme north are condemned to unavoidable 
inaction, tends to produce the same effect. Thus it is that 
among the Greenlanders and Laplanders, though they live 
along the fringe of European civilisation, no distant in- 
tellectual or moral progress marks the course of centuries. 
They show great skill in hunting the seal and in the few 
other industries that the intense cold allows them to 
practise; but their manners and customs are those of 
savages. It is in the temperate countries of northern 
Europe that the beneficial effects of cold are most clearly 
manifest. A cold climate seems to stimulate energy by 
acting as an obstacle. In the face of an insuperable 
obstacle our energies are numbed by despair; the total 
absence of obstacles, on the other hand, leaves no room 
for the exercise and training of energy ; but a struggle 
against difiiculties, that we have a fair hope of overcoming, 
calls into active operation all our powers. In like manner, 
while intense cold numbs human energies, and a hot 
climate affords little motive for exertion, moderate cold 
seems to have a bracing effect on the human race. In a 
moderately cold climate man is engaged in an arduous. 
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but not hopeless struggle with the inclemency of the 
weather. He has to build strong houses and procure 
thick clothes to keep himself warm. To supply fuel 
for his fires he must hew down trees and dig coal out 
of the bowels of the earth. In the open air, unless 
he moves quickly, ho will suffer pain from the biting 
wind. Finally, in order to replenish the expenditure 
of bodily tissue caused bj' his necessarj' exertions, he 
has to procure for himself plenty of nourishing food. 
Quite different is the lot of man in the tropics. In 
the neighbourhood of the equator there is little need 
of clothes or fire, and it is possible with perfect comfort 
and no danger to health, to pass the livelong day stretched 
out on the bare ground beneath the shade of a tree. A 
very little fruit or vegetable food is required to sustain life 
under such circumstances, and that little can be obtained 
without much exertion from the bounteous earth. We 
may recognise much the same diflTerence between ourselves 
at difierent seasons of the year as there is between human 
nature in the tropics and in tempei’ate climes. In hot 
weather we are generally languid .and inclined to take life 
easily, but, when the cold season comes, we find that we 
are more inclined to vigorous exertion of our minds and 
bodies. The energy produced in cold climates by the 
continual struggle with nature has the further efiect of 
inspiring a spirit of sturdy independence that refuses 
tamely to submit to oppression. ‘ Wherever snow falls,’ 
Emerson remsirks, ‘there is usually civil freedom.’ The 
shortest survey of the political condition of the various 
countries of the earth gives support to his generalisation. 
We find most civil liberty in such cold countries as 
Canada, the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and Japan. There is one great 
e.xception in the Eussian Empire, but even among the 
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Russians a •\Hlolent spirit of liberty is being developed 
which must in time burst the chains of despotism. 

98. Luxury. 

Luxury may bo defined as indulgence in such costly 
pleasures as magnificent equipages and furniture, splendid 
dresses, exquisite food, and old wine. The rich Romans 
at the end of the Republic and under the empire were 
famous or notorious for their extravagant luxury. They 
spent fabulous sums on sumptuous banquets and drank 
wine out of gold cups studded with precious stones. The 
wealth they had acquired by the conquest of the world 
Avas squandered in the purchase of magnificent villas, 
Greek works of art, Rabylonian carpets, and slaves carc- 
fullj' educated to minister to all their pleasures. In the 
Europe of the early IMiddle Ages, except in Ital.v, the rich 
had few opportunities of wasting much money on luxurie.s, 
as owing to want of commerce every nation had to content 
itself for the most part with its oAvn iwoductions. So the 
great nobles in England, France, and Germany spent their 
surplus wealth on the building of strong castles and the 
maintenance of numerous retainers. Rut witli the spread 
of commerce at the time of the Renaissance a taste for 
luxury was developed, such as we see exemplified in the 
famous Field of the Cloth of Gold, where many French 
nobles arc said to have carried their manors on their 
backs, OAving to the increase of trade and progress in 
the mechanical arts, the desire for comfort has become 
much more general during the last two or three centuries, 
and many things that in the fifteenth century were 
regarded as luxuries arc noAv necessaries of life which 
CA'cn the poorest labourer could not forego without feeling 
a sense of deprivation. In England and in America Ave 
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hear of immense sums of money being spent on the 
pleasures of the intellect and of the senses^ and the 
cultivation of luxury in the nineteenth century probably 
exceeds the most lavish expenditure of all previous 
periods of the world’s histoiy. Inside the strong castles 
of the old English barons there was far less of comfort 
than is to be found in a middle-class house of the present 
day. The wealthy and refined successors of the hardy 
%varriors, who carried the red cross of England into the 
heart of France, live in a st3de of luxury that would be 
condemned as effeminacy, if it were not often combined 
with love of field sports and great political energy. 
Let us consider for a moment Penrhyn Castle, one of the 
many palaces of the English aristocracy lately described in 
successive numbers of the Illustrated London Hews. Al- 
though built in the nineteenth centuij'-, in external ap- 
pearance it resembles an old Norman Castle. But the 
interior is as different as possible from anything ever 
dreamt of by the old Norman nobles. The walls of the 
dining-room, on which hang priceless paintings of the Old 
Masters, are ornamented with a magnificent carved dado, 
and the ceiling is all brown and gold. Still grander is the 
drawing-room, the fan-shaped arches of the ceiling of 
which are described as glistering with gold. The walls of 
crimson and gold in this room are so magnificent that the 
finest pictures would only obscure their magnificence. 
Next to the drawing-room is a small room called the ebony 
room, because the fireplace is made of black marble, the 
furniture of black wood, and magnificent mirrors are set 
in black arches. The costly tapestry on the walls is in 
different shades of brown, and the richly embossed ceiling 
is white. In rooms such as these the aristocracy of 
England assemble on festive occasions, when the splen- 
dour of the jewellery and dresses worn by the ladies 
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eclipses the magnificence of the surroundings in 'which 
they are displayed. Their robes are of the costliest silk 
and velvet, and sparkle with diamonds and rubies. Out- 
of-doors the same luxury prevails. The wife of an 
American millionaire lately bought a mantle of black fox 
skin that cost £3800, and the Empress of Bussia is said 
to possess a fur cloak five times as valuable. The carriages 
in London, Paris, and New York, move so smoothly, on 
finely constructed springs, that their occupants do not feel 
the slightest jar as they speed through the crowded streets. 
On the railwaj's the wealthy travel in Pullman cars, which 
are repetitions on wheels of their own luxurious drawing ■ 
rooms, and they cross the ocean in steamers like floating 
palaces. At the great hotels which they patronise on their 
travels they can buy every comfort and convenience that 
modern science and art have invented. They bathe in 
marble baths, dine and read by the mellow light of electric 
lamps, and are saved by hydraulic lifts from the trouble 
of walking up and down stairs. Such are some of the 
broader and more striking features of modern European 
luxury, but they give only a faint idea of the immense 
variety of the luxuries that wealth can now purchase in 
the great centres of western civilisation. The best way 
to realise this great variety, which distinguishes modern 
European luxury from the luxury of ancient times and 
from Oriental luxury, is carefully to observe the shops of 
London, or even, failing that, so much of their reflected 
glory as may appear in the display of goods made by the 
European shops in the great commercial cities of India. 

99. Is Luxury an Evil? 

Two diametrically opposite opinions prevail on this 
question. According to some, all expenditure on luxury 
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is mcked, while, according to others, every one wlio buys 
expensive luxuries thereby encourages trade, and deserves 
to be extolled as a benefactor of the working classes. 
Both of these two opposite views may be supported bj’ 
plausible arguments. When a rich man spends a thousand 
pounds on a picture, it is not unnatural for his poor 
neighbour to say: 'The money spent on this picture 
might have supplied me with good food and warm clothes 
for the rest of my life.’ Or, taking a more comprehensive 
instance, it may be said that the money spent in the 
world bj' the rich on jewellery alone would probablj' be 
enough to purchase large and substantial houses for the 
poor of all nations, who are now homeless or are crowded 
in the unhealthy slums of great cities. Is it not then 
cruelly selfish for the rich to spend on their luxuries what 
would be enough to supply the poor with the necessaries 
of life ? Keflections such as these have led many bene- 
volent men to give away in chaiity all their surplus wealth, 
only retaining for themselves what is absolutely necessary 
for their subsistence. Such men deserve all honour for 
their conduct and for the noble example of self-sacrifice 
that they set before the world. But the world would 
hardly be benefited if eveiy'body followed their example. 
If all luxury were vanished from the world, mankind 
would be reduced to the life of savages. They would be 
deprived of the pleasures of music, poetry, painting, and 
the greater part of the earth would be converted into 
mines, ploughed land, and manufacturing cities full of 
factories, and with no space left for parks, or -flower- 
gardens, or recreation grounds. In a word, nothing would 
be allowed on the face of the earth that merely gave 
pleasure, and everything would be estimated by the lowest 
utilitarian standard. It requires little thought to see that 
such a state of things would make life intolerable, and 
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degrade men below' the level of the brutes. Let us next 
consider how' much truth there is in the opposite view'. 
Does Lord Penrhyn benefit the labouring classes more by 
spending two or three thousand pounds in w'ages to the 
labourers w'ho paint the walls and ceilings of his princely 
mansion, than if he were to save the money? The 
superficial observer sees that the monej' spent on the 
decoration of the rooms goes straight into the pockets 
of a large number of labouring men, whereas the money 
saved is put into a bank and seems to do no good to anybody 
but the owner, who presently receives interest from the 
banker. A moment’s reflection, however, shows that 
•monej' saved and invested benefits the labouring class as 
much as money spent on personal luxuries. Money 
invested in a railway pays the wages of the natives 
engaged in the construction of the railway, and money 
put into a bank is probably lent by the banker to a 
merchant or manufacturer, who without such assistance 
would not have enough ready money to pay all the 
labourers he wishes to employ. Thus the miser who 
saves money benefits the labouring population just as 
much as the spendthrift who surrounds himself with every 
kind of luxury. Political economists go a step further, 
and show that sums of money spent on ex^jensive luxury 
do not benefit the labouring classes so much as money 
saved and invested in a company that employs productive 
labour, and so adds permanently to the wealth of a 
country. But this is rather too difficult a question to 
discuss here. It is enough to have shown on the one 
hand that all luxury is not an evil, and, on the other 
hand, that the extravagant man, who squanders his money 
on expensive luxuries, has no right to regard himself as a 
benefdctor of the poor. "We must therefore come to the 
conclusion that in luxury, as in most other matters, there 
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is a golden mean to "be observed. It is quite right that 
the poor should seek a higher standard of comfort, and 
try to secure a moderate amount of luxury for themselves 
and their families. On the other hand, those rich men 
■who satisfy their excessive love of luxury at the expense 
of their health and their prosperitj-, deserve to he severely 
condemned for their imprudence. But luxury is often 
something ■worse than imprudence. A rich man may hy 
continual indulgence in expensive pleasures come to lose 
all S3’mpathy with his fellow-men, and excite the hitter 
hatred of the poor hy his ostentatious extravagance. In 
this way he not only becomes a narrow-minded egotist 
himself, hut also, as far as in him lies, embitters the 
relations between man and man, and helps to make envy, 
hatred and malice predominate in the world over kindly 
feelings, sympathy, and benevolence. Thus in the great 
battle of life he ranges himself on the side of evil against 
good. 


Ji/ 100. and Body. 

Mind and body seem mutually to act upon one another 
as cause and effect. The commonest way in which the 
body acts upon the mind is by the organs of sensation. 
Anything that affects our bodily organs of sensation pro- 
duces feelings in the mind. When something presents 
itself before our eyes or our nose, our mind has a sensa- 
tion of sight or of smell. When a warm object touches 
our bodies, we have a feeling of warmth. This action of 
the body on the mind through the senses is so continual 
and familiar that we seldom reflect upon it, although in 
other instances we are surprised that matter should act 
upon spirit. Such surprise is expi’essed when a new drug 
is discovered which temporarilj* extinguishes the activity 
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of the mind and produces insensibility. Under the influ- 
ence of ether, chloroform, and laughing gas, patients in 
hospitals can undergo dangerous operations without being 
conscious of any pain. This is very wonderful, but not 
more wonderful tluan facts of a similar kind with which 
the world has long been familiar. The temporary cessa- 
tion of the mind’s power of feeling caused by these drugs 
is much the same as the eflcct produced by opium and 
alcohol. It has long been known to the world that opium 
can fill the mind with fantastic visions very different 
from those that present themselves to the mind in its 
ordinary state. Still more familiar are the effects of 
alcohol in producing cheerfulness in some minds, melan- 
choly in others, and in causing complete insensibility 
when taken in Large quantities. Long-continued excess 
in drinking wine and spirits may even in the end lead to 
the delusions of insanity. Tlie same effect may also be 
caused by a severe blow on the head or by sunstroke. 
The material of the brain is so intimately connected with 
thought that the slightest injury to it may produce 
unconsciousness or entirely mar the intellect. Sometimes 
the effect of such injuries seems to bo extremely capricious 
as in the recorded cases in which injury to the brain has 
blotted out the memoiy of one particular language, or of 
one particular division of the parts of speech. In all the 
cases considered above a bodily change is the antecedent, 
and a mental change the consequent. Lot us now con- 
sider those instances in which a mental change appears to 
be casuall}’' connected with a subsequent bodily change. 
Of these the most familiar case is voluntary motion, in 
which the movement of our limbs follows a volition formed 
in our minds. Almost cqujilly familiar are the involuntary 
changes in our countenance, which ex2)ress the emotions 
of joy> grief, anger, and fe.nr j and, by being frequently 
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repeated, permanently alter the features of the liuman 
•countenance, so that the skilful physiognomist can read 
our character in our faces. The state of the mind 
produces marked eflfects on the condition of the body. 
The proverb ‘Laugh aud grow fat’ expresses the scientihe 
truth that cheerfulness helps ns to assimilate our food, 
aud it is knonm that fear has a prejudicial cifect upon the 
digestion. Wonderful cures have been effected by influ- 
encing the mind of the patient. It has often been noticed 
that fear is a predisposing cause of cholera, and that those 
who have caught the disease are more likely to recover if 
they do nob despair of recovery. The curative eftocts of 
confidence were demonstrated some time ago, in the case 
•of another disease, by experiments made with magnets. 
In a certain hospital it was observed that the application 
of magnets had a decidedly good effect upon rheumatism. 
Some one, who suspected the truth, tried, instead of real 
magnets, pieces of wood coloured and shaped like magnets, 
and those were found to be equally effectual. This showed 
that what really eftected the cure of the rheumatism was 
the confidence produced in the mind of the patient, and 
that the recovery, which was supposed to be due to the 
power of the magnet, was really a case of wljat is called 
faith-healing. All the cases M'e have been considering 
show that there is between mind and body a very close 
alliance, so that whatever affects the one may be expected 
to produce an effect upon the other. From this may be 
deduced a practical lesson of great importance, which is 
too often not taken to heart by Indian students. It is 
that, if we neglect the claims of our body in order to 
devote ourselves more exclusively to the cultivation of our 
minds, the ill-health of our bodies will impair our intel- 
lectual powei-s, and it is not unlikely that in the end we 
may ruin mind and body together. 
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101. Winter Amusements in England (Indoor). 

DnriiJg the Clivi?tin:is holid.nys tlie English may ho 
seen to advantage enjoying tho round of amusements 
by which they contrive to make tho winter evenings pass 
happily away. At this time of tho year the children are at 
home, from school for their winter vacation, the houses are 
decorated with boll)* and mistletoe, and every one does his 
best to contril)Ute to tho general hajipincs.?. Let us follow 
in imagination the course of a tj'pical Chiistmas party 
in a Isirge English home. At the Christmas dinner an 
attempt is made to gather round the family table as many 
members of the family as possible, not only the bo^'s and 
girls who arc home for tho holidays, but also grown-up 
members of the famil}', who have gone out into the world 
to earn their own living. The principal di.sh of tho feast 
is the plum-pudding, which is brought in girt with flames 
to the delight and wonder of tho younger members of the 
party. After dinner amusement is found in a variety of 
games. If the part)’ bo on a large sc.nle, the dinner will 
be followed by a dance, or some of the members of the 
family may have arranged to act a charade for the benefit 
of the company. In the latter case tho choice of a suitable 
word, (ho preparation of tlie dresses and st.age-fittings 
and the rehearsals will have aflbrded entertainment to 
the amateur actora for many evenings befoie the day fixed 
for the final representation. Each scene of the charade 
rcpicscnts one syllable of the word selected, except the 
last scene which stands for the whole word. At tho con- 
clusion of the performance the audience have to guess tho 
word intended. Acting charades requires a large amount 
of preparation beforehand, but there are many other amuse- 
ments that can he arranged on the spur of the moment. 
Chief among these is blindman’s bull' or hoodman blind, 
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as it used sometimes to be called. To play this simple 
game nothing is needed hut a large handkerchief to hind 
round the eyes of the principal player, 1S0 as to prevent 
him from seeing. The player thus temporarily blinded 
has to do his best to catch one of the other players, the 
more daring and active of whom come close to him and 
even venture to touch him, trusting to escape his hands 
by their agilit}'. At last ho manages to catch one of 
them and guess the name of his captive, who then in turn 
becomes the blind man. This game is a great favourite 
with children, who join in it with shouts of merriment. 
Scarcely less uproarious, although less dangerous to the 
furniture, are the various round games of cards, which are 
too many to enumerate, much less describe. There are 
also a large number of round games played without cards, 
which exercise the memory and quickness of the players. 
As a specimen we may take the favourite game of pro« 
verbs. One member of the family leaves the room, and 
the others have to consult together and choose some 
common proverb. When they have made their choice, 
they call in the player who has gone out, and he has to 
guess the proverb by the answers they give to his ques* 
tions. He may ask any question he pleases, and the first 
answer must contain the first word of the proverb, the 
second the second word, and so on. Of course, consider- 
able ingenuity is required to make natural answers con- 
taining the words of the proverb, and yet not giring them 
such undue prominence as will call the attention of the 
questioner to them. Even more ingenuity and in addition 
a certain amount of skill in versification is needed for 
the poetical game, in which each player must answer a 
question in verse, bringing in as the rhyming syllable or 
syllables a difficult word, which may have no particular 
connection with the question asked. For Instance, if the 
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question asked is, ‘Do you admire Milton?’ and the 
word to be introduced is ‘Potato,’ the amateur versifier 
has no easy task to perform. Many such games, of old 
or recent invention, some simple enough for small children, 
others taxing the ingenuity of clever men, help to enliven 
the long winter evenings of the north. They are so 
numerous that the books which describe them and give 
their rules swell to volumes of considerable size. 

102. Winter Amusements in England (Outdoor). 

The amusements of an English summer are for the 
most part the same as those we see engaged in with 
such zest on the Bombay Esplan.ide for the greater part 
of the j'car. Cricket and lawn-tennis are there, as in 
India, the favourite out-door games. Golf, which was 
formerly confined to Scotland, is now also becoming very 
popular all over England. But the cold winter of northern 
Europe ushers in pastimes which would be unnatural or 
impossible in India, The principal English outdoor game 
is football, which is played by many thousands of school- 
boys and grown-up men in every part of England and 
Scotland. The principal football matches, especially the 
international games between England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, are watched with intense interest by great crowds 
of spectators. Nor is this to be wondered at, when we 
remember the splendid displays of physical prowess made 
by the players and the exciting nature of the contest, 
which more nccirly than any other g.ame resembles an 
actual battle. In Bombay, for the last year or two, we have 
seen efforts made by energetic English football players to 
popularise their favourite game in this country, and in 
Calcutta the game has been played regularly for many 
years. But the natives of India show little inclination to 
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take kindly to the game, which they see to be too rough 
and violent for the climate. For football the ground 
must be fairly soft or there are sure to be many dangerous 
accidents from the frequent tumbles which take place in 
the game. Therefore in England, when the frost imrdcns 
the ground, football has to be given up, and young and 
old go out to amuse themselves with sliding and skating 
on the ice. Sliding is a simple amusement, easily learnt 
by any child at the expense of a few tumbles. The art 
of skating is much more difficult to acquire. The slider 
slips over the ice in his ordinary boots, but the skater 
binds under his feet two pieces of iron, which glide over 
the smooth surface of the frozen water with great swift- 
ness. Shod with these iron sandals the practised skater 
moves easily and gracefully in long cuiwes, and as he flies 
through the keen frosty air rivals the speed of a galloping 
horse. Some skaters take pleasure in tracing complicated 
figures in a circumscribed area, and others join in such 
games as can be played on the ice, for instance, in hockey, 
a game in which the players divide into two parties and 
with a curved stick try to drive the ball, as in polo, into 
the goals of their adversaries. Snowballing is another 
amusement derived directly, like skating, from the cold 
of winter. When the ground is covered with snow, the 
boys of England sally out to pelt each other with snow- 
balls. At first the touch of the snow makes their hands 
sore with cold, but jwesently they warm with the exercise, 
and a glow of heat, such as no fire can produce, sends the 
blood tingling through their veins. When they are tired 
of snowballing one another, they perhaps vary their enter- 
tainment by making a snow-man. To do this they roll 
a snowball along the ground, till by gradual accumulation 
of the snow in its path it becomes so large that they can 
roll it no farther. This large ball forms the body of the 
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Piiow-maii, on the top of which they place a smaller snow- 
hall to represent a head. After they have put stones for 
eyes and nose in the snow-man’s head, and stuck a pipe 
into his month, the snow-man is finished, unless it is 
considered necessary to provide him with arms and a hig 
stick. English boys hj* such amusements as these manage 
to find plenty of employment for their leisure hours in 
the cold winter days. Their parents wisely encourage 
them to face the cold out of doors, knoAving that it is 
much better for them to warm themselves by active exer- 
cise than to cower round a blazing fire indoors. It is 
only during the days, unfortunately too many, when rain 
falls, that the u:inter season in England is really dismal. 

103. City Parks. 

Life in great cities is naturally less healthj' than life 
in the country. The air is vitiated b3' smoke and by the 
breath of thousands of inhabitants, and the citizens have 
not the same opportunities for active exercise in the open 
air as are aflbrded by a country life. The best Avay to 
remedy or alleviate these great drawbacks of city life is 
to haA’c large open spaces laid out as parks and 2)leasure 
grounds and to keep them sacred from the encroachments 
of the mason and the architect. Such open spaces have 
well been called the lungs of great cities, because they 
enable the inhabitants to breathe purer air. They are 
also extremely A’-aluable as play-grounds, Avhere young 
men and boys may engage in outdoor games. How much 
this advantage is appreciated in Bombay is clearly sheAvn 
by the large number of cricketers who assemble in the 
afternoon on the expanse of grassy turf betAveen the Port 
and tlie native toAvn to enjoj*^ their favourite game. But 
for these large open spaces, which are nevertheless hardly 
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large enough for the numbers who wish to use them, 
those who now play cricket and other outdoor games 
would find no proper outlet for their physical energies, 
and as a consequence their health and strength would 
suffer. It is, however, not only the young and active who 
derive advantage from the spacious parks now to he 
found in the great cities of all civilised countries. Visit 
the parks of London or Manchester on a fine summer 
evening, and you will see the poor man, who has laboured 
all day for his daily bread, strolling there with his wife 
and children. What a relief it must be for them to escape 
from their crowded rooms in some noisy street and enjoy 
something like the peace and calm of a walk in the 
country ! For most of the inhabitants of great toAvns 
cherish in their hearts a longing for the country, as is 
shown by the shrubs and flowers with which they try to 
decorate their Avindow-sills in the smoky city. So they 
take great pleasure in a park with green grass and trees, 
in the midst of which they can forget, for the time, the 
surrounding city. Some parks have the additional 
attraction of zoological collections and of sheets of water 
tenanted by swans and other birds. The great pleasure 
that the sight of strange wild beasts and birds gives to 
the poor of great cities is well known to all who have 
been to the Victoria Gardens in Bomba}*', and seen the 
numbers of people who crowd round the cages there on 
free days. In warm countries like India parks are even 
greater blessings than in England. The days and nights 
of northern Europe are often too cold to allow the people 
to resort to the parks in the evening for quiet and rest 
after the labours of the day. But in India for eight 
months of the year it is possible to sit out of doors for 
hours in the cool of the evening with great pleasure and 
no danger of catching cold. The natives of Bombay 
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largely use this yjijiorluiiity afforded by the climate. 
They may be seen any evening sitting in small parties all 
over the Esplanade and playing at wliist or pachisi in the 
open air. Tlio}' have tlie cool sea breeze to f.in tliem as 
they plaj*, and are sorrj’ to go back to tlie close atmosphere 
of their homes in tlie native town, where the narrow 
streets and lofty houses present an almost impervious 
obstacle to the passage of the air. 
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